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. The title of the book speaks for iteelf. Tt comprises notes 
written at intervals in the course of a life-long cultivation of 
English as a foreign tongue for the writer’s private study and 
delectation. The idea of publishing them struck upon him only 
^recently when after retiring service he could find sufficient 
leisure to recast them aft££^jiorough overhauling from the learner's 

y they are issued as presentation of the 
labour before the Indian community of 
ir jA^JSrkers in the same field. To the 
immunity this collection may appear as 
jng .ready weapons to combat successfully 
n»een ” in their examination curriculum. To 
mere amateurs of English Idioms and Phrases it may 

yield a supply of both pastime and recreation. 

* 

In the face of numerous works on English Idiom9 and Phrases 
by very able and learned men the publication of this “Repertory” 
might seem to be a daring feat. But on closer scrutiny it will be 
seen that the method of treatment of the subject as adopted in the 
following pages is different from that followed by the former. Its 
distinctive features consist in :— 

1. The grammatical part of speech affixed to various groups 
of combined words viewed as units; 
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2. Substitution of singl^word synonyms for the combinations 
as far as possible; 

3. Exhibition of “Affinities’’ and “Contrasts” by means of the 
Symbols and “Contra”. 

* 

4. Attractive remarks on special grammatical points together 
with warnings against snares and pitfalls; 



b. TUe of thicker types in the body ofM ^iriflecT phrases 

Irving to bring into relief the vital constituent of the Idiomp; 

* • ## 

6. Indication, wherever necessary, by means of italics,* of 
implications underlying the-seKse of'the phrases. 0 

dilations in illustration of the use and meaning of phrases have 
been gleaned from the range of the compiler’s own reading.« To 
show how even a very few ^good books, studied with assiduous 
"•are, may be turned to account, he*-has (not without a spirit of 
thankfulness) largely drawn upon a limited number of his special 
favourites among which the following deserve mention; viz., 
Howland E. Prothero’a picturesque and historical u Psalms in 
human life”: SiivJohn Seely's monumental “Ecce Homo’/ the late 

9 v 

flight Hon’ble George William Russell’s bright and piquant 
“Collections and Recollections” and admirt*’;ly portrayed “Life of 
'Gladstone’’; and last though not least, the Annotation of Shakes* 
pea,re’s Plays by K. Deighton, wherein that ma^er dramatist’s 
semi-archaic diction lias been given modernized reading in the 
annotator’# polished and scholarly style. Among the passage* 
quoted are to be seen some precious gems which along with others 
of outstanding merit, are in themselves instructive to^a degree. 


An apology is deemed necessary for several typographical 
errors that have crept into the work. Tty? compiler, alone and 
smglchanded, passed the manuscript through the press,-and his 
weak eye-sight due to age is responsible for confusion in some plains 
between such siniBar small types as “ri” ajid “u”, “e” and “e”, “g” 
and u y } &c. These slips are too obvious to need exhibition on a 
separate list of corrigenda . But two gross errors cannot be slurred 
over. On page 50 line 15 the readers tfh* requested to change 
'.‘behalf into“behoof” *; and on page 566 line 6, “upon” rato “open”. 


• farm to 

27, Nawapuaa 
BENARES OIT\Y, 
16th June 1919. 



£Rg atott Yxtpcttct# 

OF 

English WordjComknations. ’ 


Two or more Bimple words bo oombined as to convey 
some sense form what is called an expression. All such 

uxpressious are usually divided into three classes. 

> 

I. Compounds or Compound words— i. e. t words so com- 
bined as to cause by the union one single or unit word. 
The union is sometimes indicated by a hyphen linking the 
separate words, as self-assertion, and at other times without 
Buoh sign as Vainglory 9 Makeshift , &c. 

II. Au Idiom. 11 This is a peculiar form of expression 
the principle of which cannot be carried out beyond the 
particular instance ; ^s get thee gone . But we cannot say either 
Make thee gone or Ke got himself gone.” Craik. It is a kind 
Df surprise on account of its deviation from common rules 

grammatical or practical composition or u^ual sense of 
some word in the expression, a9, to run a race where the verb 
run which is usually intrausitive has from its cognate relatiou 
with the word race has been forced, as it were, to become 
transitive. 

III. Paradigmatic phraseologies.—These are not idio¬ 
matic.—They “ may serve as models or moulds for others to 
any extent ” — Craik. 

The English language is very rich not only in vocabulary , 
at also iu phraseology. Phrases are mostly devices to express 

sense of a single word by means .of .combination of two or 
nore words. Here the prepositions are mostly brought into 
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A. 


requisition. Each phrase thus made is regarded in the light of 
a pingle word and is “ parsed ” as belonging t& that category* 
in the Parts of Speech to which the displaced Biggie word 
(*. e., the one of which it is merely a substitute) belongs, e. g. 

(q) Noun phrase « Man-at-arms i. e, soldier. 

( b ) Adjective phra^l: of, importance in “matter of im¬ 
portance ” i. e„ important; a. good-for-nothing i. e., 
(worthless) fellow. 

(e) Adverbial phrase : By degrees i. a., gradually. 

(d) Prepositional phrase : Inspite of i. e , despite. • 

( e ) Verbal phrase: Call in question i e., question or 

doubt. 

(f) Transitive phrase (one that changes *£n intransitive 

into a trausitive verb): Fall into a habit i. e., adopt, 
Fall foul of i. e,, attack. 


In the following arrangement the alphabetical order has 
been observed. The principal wofd in the combination 
or the key-word, as it is called, guides the arrangement. 
It is printed in Bold letters. 

A. There are several points ab*out the indefinite article 
which cannot fail to strike an Indian student — 

1, Though singular in meaning itS use with plural words 
such as dozen, hundred and other nuraericals ; (explainable as 
forming a single group qjt unit); also suoh as few, many people, 
handful- 

(a) My class consists of only a dozen pupils. 

(&) (Shylock to Antonio). Many a time and oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me—S hajlspkabb (h. v.) ' 
t. e. Too frequently indeed you have reproached me 
in the stock-exchange of Venice. 



(e) Party U tfie madaeea of many fop tit.* gain of a /w.—PoPi. 

A 

(d) The Indians are a law-abiding people. 

e) Tl^is country is governed by a handful of civilians. 

2* Its allocation. As an article its uSnal grammatical 
plfce is (a) before the noun ; ( b) before tbs adjeofcive when 
the noun is qualified; ( c) ^nd before the adverb whefi it 
qualifies the adjective. But this order of sequence is not 
observed in the following oases, 

(i) With the word many as %i Many a man of distinction 
was present at the funeral. (But use the phrase 
great many , or good many , then the natural order 
is restored?*the following noun being made plural 
as 11 A great many men of distinction attended the 

funeral). 

Op. Pull many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathomed caves of ooean bear, 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its fragrance on the desert air.—G ray's Elegy. 

(ii) When nsdjJ with pronominal adjectives such and 

what e. gsuch an event; what a scene ! 

(iii) When used with adjectives, qualified by the adverbs 

as, how , so , dnd too; e. g . It is as goods* lesson as 
any that you*may lay to heart; The shook of to 
calamitous an event can hardly be endured. It is 
indeed too great a shock to be borne* 

§ 

Though indefinite its use J?ef*re so definite an object 
SB pruner name e, g. ! . 

, A \v rAel come to judgmenti Yea, a Daniel — Shak ■(M. V.) »• e. o ne 
vho in pojj^t of wisdom is equal to Daniel. 

[Vote%u negative sentences of where the existence * Is denied, the 
ndefiniteartWe should be changed into “my"; an enot of Miom to 
rhich Indian writers are liable. 
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He did not pay any attention to my admonitions. 

•» 

I never write to him for any help. 

In the absenoe of any mitigating circumstance the prisoner 
was convicted of murder and sentenced to death ] 

. Here is th% combination of the first letter 6£ 

the Alphabet with the fimt numerical figure or digit. Sn, 
it is like “ double first”, which denotes a person who has taken 
first«clas* University honours in two subjects. This oombina^ 
tion is colloquially attached as an adjective to vessels* con¬ 
veyances and articles of trade and manufacture, as also to 
other common nouns as synonymous with 44 first rate” 
“ first class” “ of the first order ” and “ the first water 

The superior ships are marked in the Lloyd's register as A-l. 

The heir-expectant of even an ordinarily rich person nowadays 
does not consider his life to be worth living unless he has a number of A-l 
Motor-cars in his garage. 

In this connection note +dux of a school or college 
class, doyen of a profession (e. g ., Mr. S. is the doyen of the 
Calcutta bar, the elite of a community, Pinfc* of courtesy, flower 
of chivalry Ac. 

Cp. A crack fellow ; A crack jest. 

Aback -—be taken aback = To be rflirprised—To be taken 
by surprise«To he assailed in the mind in a manner never 
expected, 


Note.—This is usually a passive-verb phrase—In the 
activ^ voice “ to take one aback” is less frequent than*** 41 to 
take him by surpiise t\ <?., startle. 

^hyl&ok, taken aback, is now willing that Antonio should be set frep 
upon payment of thrice the sum lent.— Deighton. 

He displayed such a rude temper that I wot quite taken aback* [This 
is a metaphor from a vessel at sea driven < to a backward course by a sud¬ 
denly veering wind.] 
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Above. 


ABO, 

ABC. Tfai® union of the first three letters of the alphabet 
is the short form used to denote the alphabet itself t. e., the 
first beginning of any learning; the elements, the rudiments, 
or the first principles (of a subject). 

It.a does not know the very ABC of Political Economy. * 

j 

Abeyance- “ The office was understood not to be abo* 
lished but simply to be in abeyance." i. e., in a state of sus* 
pension, not extinction. 

S 

The party is in abeyance and in time it will revive.—M a. Asquith. 

A 

Through Manning and Hope-Scott the influenoe of the O&tholio revival 
reached the young member for Newj^ (Mr. Gladstone) and they were the 
God-fathers of his eldest son. After their secession to Rome in 1851 this 
profound friendship fell into abeyance— G. W. B. Russel, 

t [Mark the two different prepositions In and Into as used after 
the words Be and Fell—The former is a verb of rest, the latter of 
motion— so, rights are said to be in abeyance when they are not 
exercised. 44 In abeyance ” is an adjective phrase (predicative i. e. } 
Used only in the predicate). 

Abide —1* 3*9 abide by (V, T.)=^To stick to, or remain 
steadfast to (a peracm or cause); Also, To take the conse¬ 
quences of (an act, deed, or conduct). 

% 

1 will abide by the rails of discipline i. e., observe, not hold back from 
them; so you shuuld abide by the terms of your contract i. e.» act upon 
them. [The past tense and p, p. of the verb in the phrase is abided— 
not abode as in the case of its Simple use.] 

A 

2- To abide with (V. T.)»To put up with » endure or 
suffer (misery, insult, one’s own lofe*or destiny). 

Ab initio •'(ftdr.) a Latin phrase « from the beginning 
■[It often qualifies an adjective, not an adverb]. 

The contract it ab initi* void, or the contract it void at initio.' 

i \ ‘ 1 

Above— 1 Above alt (adv) =» most prominently «tt the 
mo>t important of all = before any other consideration. 



Ab ovi, r Abraham. 

(Remember) This above all : to thine own self be tnp, 

And it must follow, a* the night the day, 

Thou canst not them be falae to any man—S hak. 

On the one side were the consciousness of talents, achieved success, a 
growing reputation, congenial pursuits, material comfort, affection for bis 
home, kiodred, friends, and nbovc all, his (Henry Martin’s 1781-1812) 
love for Lydia Grenfell—On the other side were exile, solitude, obscure; 
employment Ac.—R. E Prothe&o. 

If a good system of agriculture, if unrivalled manufactures, if the 
establishment of schools for reading and writing, if the general practice of 
kindness and hospitality, and above all, if a scrupulous respect and delicacy 
towards the female sex are among the points that denote a civilized 
people, then the Hindus are not ij^ferior in civilization to the people of 
Europe—S ib T. Munbo. 

My theme is not Sir William Harcourt the politioian*but Sir William 
Harcourt the man, the member of eooiety— above all, the talker,— 
G. W. E. Russell, 

[See the citation under u Leave alone”] 

2. Aboveboard : (a pred. adj. or adv.)«in the sight of; 
competitors (or fellow players at game of cards,)» using no' 
tricks or uuder-haud means .\ free froiu all triokery, 

Cp. “Fair and square.” [Board » card-playing table 
from which thtf metaphor is taken.] . 

Ab OVO-—(adv.) a Latin phrase, literally « from the egg 
(the primordial creation). It is used with the verbs relate 
describe and others of like meaning— 

t Cp. “ To bejin with.” 

Abraham- —1. Abraham men: itinerant mendicants, 
migrants. 

[From the Abraham ward of Bethlehem in London.] 

2f Heooe, To sham Abraham : To simulate sickness; 
Xo malinger— 

Cp. To play ‘ possum. ’ 
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J^breasjfc—1. Be abreast of the times » keep pace with 

v 

the progressive movements of the modem age. 

Cp, up to date.’* (“ Abreast ” is adv.) 

• The 3rd edition of AJg. Ex. is abreast of the times. The present 
volume wQl be indispensable to ail who wish to keep abreast of modern 
knowledge— Sir F. Treves. • 

i r 

\ 

; A graduate’s knowledge must ho broadly abreast of the latest research. 
—J. N. Sarcar. 

[But it may be used prepositionally by the omission of the 
preposition “ of ” ] 

Contra* Behind the times. 

, * '' 

2. So, Be abreast with the progressive thoughts of the 

*g e - O 

Abstract —/» the abstract : (adv.): (considered) apart 
from any particular concrete object or thing with wbioh it is 

* 

-connected. 

\ Christ forbids his followers to appeal to the seoular courts, not because 
. disapproved of criminal law in the abstract, but for the same reason for 
which he systematically passed over every thing relating to politics and 
government.* -Ecos Homo. 

Abroad* — Thejchool matter is abroad, Be*e the figure 
metonymy—'Concrete for the abstract—is used— The school 
master** Education. Abroad* spreading or expanding, not 
confined within tbe four walls of a school or university in a 
particular locality. 9 

Reeollecfc that / Knowledge is power/* You have now laid the found* 

. atiouof it among an acute and intellectual people (the Indians). ^Its 
diffusion is inevitable. The school master is abroad with his primer, 

V 

pursuing a course whi<?U no power of man oan hereafter arrest.— Mr. 
Ricardo [Essays on India 1832). . 

* v ,* .V -’ < * 1 ’ 1 1 

Cp. Throughout hia public career Guizot wielded the school master's 
ferule.—T mza. 



Abundance. s Accord. 

N B.—The sentence is so the times ironic My used ass good edu¬ 
cation has left this country and has transplanted itself elsdtohere. 

Abundance —Out of the abundance of the*heart the 
mouth speaketh . This is often quoted from the Bible (Matt, 
xii, 34). ‘Heart* is the seat of emotions. When one is too 
full of (or overflows with) emotion, it must give itself utterance 
or vent by u word of mouth.” 

Accident. —1* By accident (adv) = accidentally i . e., 
by chance. 

I met him by accident i. e., witho^ pre-arrangement or 
design. 

2» a Separable accident . (rn Logip this is one of the Heads 
of Predicables) = not an essential attribute belonging to the 
subject. 

That Mr. C is a Judge of a High Court is a separable accident ». e., 
due not to the fact of his being Mr. C, but due to the accidents of birtbr 
education, an opportune vacancy, and favourable circumstances. 

3. The Chapter of accidents »■ series of*event8 that happen 
without any pre determined or antecedent *bause. /. simple or 
absolute chance. 

Trusting too puch to the Chapter of accidents he does not think it 
worth while exerting himself to earn a suitable livelihood. 

As he was self-willed, unreasonable, and even refractory, I withheld all 
help from him and thus left him to the Chapter of accidents* 

% 

Accord. —1- With one accord —(ady.) unanimously: 
with.perfect agreement; ngn con. i. e., no one contradicting 
or dissenting. “ The proposal was carried with amt accord 

Cp. Hit together. 

2. Of onda own accord— (niy .)« Freely - without com¬ 
pulsion ■ quite voluntarily ; Motu p'oprio, as, ** Did you come 

j 

of your own accbrd 1 



Acoo rd. 9 Aooount. 

The bare mention of a topic which interest* Mr. Gladstone opens the 
floodgates and Submerges a province—But the torrent does not wait for 
the invitation. 11 not invited it comes of its own accord .— Russell* 

A thing that grows from within and of its own aocpfd is said to develop 

jftell 

*» . 

Account —1. To account for : (V- T.). To diplain; 

This (fluency+wit+argument) is a very striking combination and 
goes far to account for the transcendental success which Plunket attained 
at the Bar and in the House.— Bussell, 

2. On account of (property or any came) » Because of. 

On account of illness he could not oome i. e,, because he was ill. 

3 On no account (adv.) » For no reason whatever; By 
no means. 

I was early taught that though I might be a fly on the wheel of the 
official hierarchy, I was in the eyes of the people a representative of the 
government and entitled as such to rights and privileges on no account 
to be foregone.—S ir H Cotton. 

4. Leave any thing out of account. (V, T) [In this 
phrase “ account’’^Calculation or consideration] i. e, consider 
as of no value ; consider not all. 

Contra: Take into account = regard as worth considering 

Oi 

» Make allowance £6r. 

He (Mf. Gladstone) is so consumed by zeal lor great subjects that he 
leave* (rut of account the possibility that they may not interest other 
people.— Hussbil. 

5. Oh my account (adv.)-For my sake ;'to oblige me ; 

Please to audio the inquiry on my account. 

So generally, on on f » account ** for his service. 

6. Call to acc'mnt (V. T.). Require exp’anation from 
(a person for his oon&uot). 

Cp Bring to hook. 



Account 
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7. He stopped his tailor’s month with a payment on 

account (adv) i. e., in part. So I paid Ba 100 on account i. 
as part payment. • 

8. * Give a good account of (V, T). Furnish satisfactory 
proof of happy or successful result as regards. 

English footmen and grooms have givin as good an account of them¬ 
selves in South Africa as the sons of the houses whey served— Russell. 

9. Turn to account. (V. T ). = utilize or make useful. 
(Here account * profitable use). 

I was able to turn my interview with the governor to account. 

So, find ones account in. 

Tins picture gave me many a lesson whioh waff turned to good account 
on the Judicial bench.— Sib. EL Hawkins. . • 

Hamlet at onoe conceives the idea of turning the presence of the players 
to account.—D e iohton. 

[Beware of using " intofor 11 to.”] 

Cp. Profit by. 

10 . He is gone to his account i . e . « ddfcd (referring to the 
explanation to be given for conduct on the Day of Judgment. 

No reckoninggrcade, but sent to my account . ^ 

With all my imperfections on my head— Shak- 

11. By all accountt » according to all accounts i. e., accor* 
ding to information received from all sorts and classes of 
people. 

Tile last Congress was by M c&tbunts a great success* 

L A C6.— Within an ace of »very near; near enough, to 
reach ; on the point 6f. 

In these days of C. L D. over-vigilance he came within an ace of 
falling a victim a, very nairowly escaped, 

Cp. Hair-breadth escape* 
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fW#m. 

Acqai«^ee .-Acquietce (V. I) with the preposition in 
following acquires the force of a transitive verb. 

I acQufftced in the amngamenfc i. t , tacitly accepted it 
^ What the Irish aoquticed in the Boglkh radicals would not denounce. 

Acquit —1. To acquit a person/ 0? <* charge «* declare 
that he is innocent , " 

2- To cusquit oneself of: (reciprocal trana. Y.) Dia* 
charge (debt, duty <&o ) 

I acquitted myself of the trust to my own satisfaction. 

3. To acquit oneself (without the prep, of ; (reoip. Intr, V.) 
followed by an adverb or adverbial phrase) : 

He acquitted himself well i. e, behaved or acted hi* part well. 

He acquitted himself with credit i. creditably. 

Act —1- (Caught or detected) t» <Ae very act. (adv ) « 
just while committing a crime. 

Cp Bed handed ; In flagrante delicto 

2. I will act upon your advice i. e , carry it into effect. 

3. A gentlenj&n acts up to his promise i. puts it into 
practice, fulfils it. (V. T.) so, a man of honour aete up to a 
standard of worthy couduct. 

4. Act of GW=* result or operatiou o j natural force 
beyond human control; as, cyclone, flood, great fire, sea* 
accidents. 

Adam*—I. Tho old Adam . (Pig* concrete for the abs¬ 
tract) : The frailty inherent in human nature/ 

©p. Original sin : «In Adah’s fall, we sinned all *— 

He had the afoaek <Aihtotd Adam him- Sham. 

j 

Consideration Hfce an angel came 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him—S bak (H* V) 

2. Modern Adam* Jest ,us Christ. * 

Cp- v Till one greater Man. 

Beaton us, Srid regain the blissful sqat— Milton. 



Adam. « Advantage. 

3. Adam's apple : (u) The natural prominence on, the 
fore-part of the throat. 

4- Adam's ale (or wine)'. Simple water; Aqua pur a. 

6‘ Not to know a man from Adam : Not to be able 4 to 
recognise,, himself at alt. 

' C 

A popular clergyman wav stopped due day in the street by an aggrieved 
parishioner whom to use a homely phrase, he did not know from Adam,— 
O. W. E Russbll. 

Ad. 1. Ad hoc. [Lat, adv ] = For this special purpose 
My papers were arranged ad hoe , 

Q. Ad libitum. [Lat. adv.]: At pleasure; as much ad 

possible; To auy extent. 

s 

Drink water ad libitum: tbia'is the general direction which physicians 
give to their cholera patients 

3. Ad nauseam [Lat. adv.] To disgusting extent. 

The question was discussed ad nauseam i. t., to a Very tiresome extent. 
We have been told ad mansaem that &c. 

4 Ad valorem : ( Adj and Adv.) Aoqdrding to the value. 

Taxes are levied ad valorem on imported goods, (adv.) 

The imported goods are subjected to ad valorem duties, (adj.) 

Address*-! To address oneself to a person : To speak 
to him, 

2. To address oneself to a task : To apply oneself to it. 

3> A man pays his address ea to a lady: Courts her; 
wooS'ber witji a view to marriage. [Note the plural]. 

Advantage.—I To have the advantage of (V. T.) 
To*be iu a more advantageous or favourable position than 
(another person). 

/ 

Also, To know him without being known to him. 

2. To gain an advantage OV0X : (V. T.) To acquire the 



Advantage. « After. 

above-mentioned Advantageous or favourable position which 
• was uot existent before. 

[Not®,-“-the difference in use between ta two articles and 
between of and oi»*r ] 

' 3- To take advantage of • (V. T./ To avail oneself of 
one’s favourable position in respeot of’(person, thing ic,) 

I took advantage of his goodness in getting him to sign the obnoxious 
document. 

I took advantage of ray rival's absence to twist tbe ease to his prejudice. 

Afloat—1. To keep onetelf afloat : (Lit.) To prevent 
oneself from sinking; (Fig) from getting into debt; To keep 
oneself out of debt. 

Cp, To pay one’s way To hold (or keep) one’s head above water. 

2- To set (a scheme) afloat. (V. T‘) To publish (it) ; 
To give (it) currency. 

Cp. To keep in full swing. 

A fortiori—(Adv): With greater force or reason ; 

A is greater than B^and B is greater than 0 ; a fortiori A is greater 
than C. ‘ 

t 

After.—I After ail. (Adverbial Conjunction): Al¬ 
though every thing has been considered; yet \ > Nevertheless. 

[This phrase introduces some circumstance or fact of an 
attractive or impressive nature.] 

The forensic meaner of speech in which Sheridan was a head and 
shoulders higher than any of his local contemporaries is, after c ill, distinct; 
from parliamentary eloquence — Russell. **> 

After all, philosophy must prevail over passion* 

After atl, the benevolent—despot theory is not a bad one.—Puma**. 

Gps Upon fch* whole; At moat. 

8. After « man’s Own heart t (Pred. adj.): exactly such 
m on® desires, 



After. i* Agree. 

3. Afternoon of life : Tbe latter part/of decaying old 
age. 

Cp. Th#»unset of life (t. its declining period) . 

4, After-thought, (n): Reflection that comes after an 

apt., Later expedient or explanation. • 

In that (Prime Minister’s table to the Dominions) there was not a word 
about India and the cable to the Viceroy to the Secretary of state was an 
after-thought. —Mr. Hounimajt. 

Aga in —1, Ever and again (adv.) Incessantly. 

2- Now and again (adv.) = occasionally. 

3. As muck again (n) =* twice as much ; so half as much 
again = as muoh and half of it. 

4. Time and again - (adv.) Repeatedly ; again and again. 

We may prove that we are this, and that, and the other — our orators 
have proved it time and again— the census has proved it, — J, R. Lowell. 

Age —i To he or coine of age (V. I.) = To attain 

majority in the eye of law i, e., 19th year in some cases and 

22nd in others in India. .. 

* 

(A) Of age : (adj.) Old ; as he is fifteen years of age. 
[It is never used in the Bense of “ aged ’’ which is equivalent 
to “very old.’L] 

2. He is over age ** past the age of discretion i. 14th 

year, 

3. Feebleness of age is his excuse t. old age. 

c 4. Age-long : (adj.) Lasting through ages. e. g., age-long 
Oustoms and institutions of a nation ; So, Life-long. 

Agree.— 1. To agree together. (V. I.) with plural 
nominative = agree, as, we did not agree together i, e, f get on 
With one another. 

2. He agreed to my proposal i. e., consented to it. 



Agrev 16 Ak* 

i 

3. He agreed with me in the matter « as regards this 
subject he and I were of one mind or opinion, 

« 

4 . To agree upon (V. T-) Settle in ooncert with each other; 
Cuncertedly arrive at ; jointly decide aa to. 

Goneril told Began that they musV agree upon a plan as 
to the way in which they were to treat their father. 

Deferred Annuities do not come into effect until such a' 
specified period as may be agreed upon. 

Cp. “ Hit together." 

5. To agree to disagree or differ « come to the understand¬ 
ing that agreement is not possible. 

6. To do or make the agreeable to=a(V. T.) behave enter- 

% 

tainingly towards, (as great persons do to their guests); use 
polite language to. 

Cp. “ Speak one fair.” 

a 

“ To do or make the amiable to '* is an equivalent phrase.] 

Ahead—1." The times a head ( 11 ) Immediate future 
(course of events directly in the line of our onward movement). 
If we satisfy ourselve with Lord Tennyson’s chilly doctrine that 
•' The course of time will swerve, 

Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve ” 

We knock the heart out of all mainly exdearver for the times ahead— 
Busssll. 

2. So, Breakers ahead ; the young do not look ahead 
at all. , 

Ail- —1* Opinions regarding Hindu revivalism are id the 
air (adj) i. e. spreading about = gaining ground. 

■* 

a 

Additional war taxation is in the air. i. e, talked about 
every^here fc 



Air* 16 Aladin. 

Armed rebellion aided by foreign intervention was. in 
the air —Prothero. 

2. He is building castles in the air (d) (forming) Visionary 
projects. 

Cp. Alanaschar’s dream. So, This project is quilt*in 
the air » dreamy ; uncertai«. 

3. To take the air. (v. i.) = To air oneself = go out 
doors i. e. go out into fresh air (for the sake of health or 
exercise) 

4. To beat the air : (v. i.) To strive in vain. 

We‘ talk of expending the Legislative councils and possibly of in¬ 
creasing the number of the executive : all this is beating the air if these 
councils have definite powers on which to exercise their brains. —Times 
of India. 

5* To take air : (V. I.)“Become known. [Note the 
omission of the article in the phrase], 

6. To give one96lf air* To affect a pompous appear¬ 
ance or assume a conceited and arrogant attitude. [Note, 
the plural.] 

They shook off the thraldom of an jeeoaomic superstition which 
gives itself the air of an exact science. 

Madam is in hh' airs, I protest,—F ielding* 

Cp. A panjandrum (a pompous pretender ) ; a petit maitre ; 
Jack in office. 

“ The wealthy curled darlings of our nation Shajc. 

Aladin* — Aladin's lump or ring; These were the two 
things, whSfc, as stated in*the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
gav% Aladin (son of a poor tailor in China) Magical power to 
call to his aid an exceedingly powerful Spirit through whom 
he obtained whatever he wished—Hence, the phrase is often 
used to denote anything that brings supreme good fortune or 
hnppinesa, as it were, by magic. 



Alert- 
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All- 

/Llert.— Vrf the alert (Pred. adj) = vigilant; watchful; Ou 
the look-out; od the qui vive (usually preceded by the verbs be 
and keep)., 

^peculation was keenly on the alert about the writer’s identity. 

Cp- “Keep one’s weather-eye open;” ^ido-awake” ; cute. 

• » 

Alive 1- Alive to = sensitive to; susceptible to. 

Cambridge is as keenly alive as Oxford to the social needs of great 
cities and th6 problems of the coming hour. 

2. Alive with <= Crowded or thronged with. 

The market is alive with buyers and Belters. 

3. The city is Alive with excitement = animated by; 
brisk or sprightly with. 

All- 1- all (adv) = In the least degree; under any 
circumstance (used iti an affirmative conditional clause, or 
usually in a negative sentence or with the word not preceding it). 

Nor fame I slight, nor for her favours call; 

She comes unlocked for, if she comes at all —Pope. 

1 could not at aM*take home to myself the peculiar meaning of your 
words. 

My want^are small, I care not at all 

If my debts are paid when due. —H. 

If an impetus for promoting social reform should emanate from any 
place at all in India, it should be from Bombay.—G. C, Whitwobth. 

2. After all: (see After.) 

3. In dll • (adv)* All included. 

The land-lady presented several bills for email items and I uettle<f my 
account by paying her £ 20 in all . 

Cp. — “All found.” 

4t All in all (pronoun) ® Every thing in all respects. 

Trust me not at all or all in all— Tennyson, 

He was a man, take him for all in oll f 
I shall not Jook upon his like sgain. —Ss ak KsrE arjb. 





5. AH along (adv)*Throughout; from the beginning 
onwards. 


His old master's wits are all shattered iu pieces : to prevent this, he 
(the fool) has all along been toiling his force to the utmost.—Sr.AKKS- 
rEAKK’s CHARACTERS. * 

(But, all along of is preposition = Owing to or due to; as 
“it is all along of you that I succeeded”) 

6. And all found : (udv) with all necessaries provided. 

I had given him a situation uuder government, livery and all found .— 
Sir H. Hawkins, v 


7. Whether you be absent, or being present remain 
reticent, it is all one to me. i. e. has the same result in so 
far as I am concerned, (uBed after two or more alternative 

* c 

statements.) 

8. All the same (conjl = nevertheless ; notwithstanding; 
even under different circumstances, [“all,” (adv.) = ijuite, as in 
“ All at once,” “all too soon.”)] 


My rival’s influential friend has been bu^v making damaging state- 
ments; all the same, I will uot withdraw my candidature. (Here even one 
preceding circumstance has been enough) 



ill hut (adv) = almost; every thing short of being. 


Simplicity in Sunday meals was an all but universal rule iu those days. 


10. All round (adj): He is an all round member of the 
staff, i. e. possessed of varied talents; good at many subjects. 

It ie doubtful whether Mr. Labouchere is the absolute and all round 

C» 

cynic that he would seem to be.—R ecollections. 

^ Geniuft apart, there is much to be said for the old university ideal of 
th* ‘'all round rnan,” not the superficial smatterer who knows something 
about everything and much about nothing.—I bid. 


11, All the year round: (adv) Throughout the year; from 
the beginning of the year to its end. (Round is an adverb 
intensifying the sense vf the adverbial phrase all the year.) 



All* 19 All 

After the general meeting ie over, the Executive committee should 
work all the year round . 

12.* All and sundry , (Pronoun)*Each (individually) 
and all (collectively)*every one high or low. 

Cp.—Every man^Jack. 

Then (in 1885) the Court was a social gathering of great people well 
acquainted with each other, over which the sovereign presided, and iu 
which he could talk freely to dU and sundry who came within the charmed 
circle of his presence.— Grenville. 

K. B.—A notable feature of the word all is its adverbial 
use in the sens:? ‘ ‘wholly” or “quite” (a) Before an adjective as f 
he was all wild with despair, (b) Before adverbial phrase to 
make it iuteusive, (but not before a single-word adverb) as 
all of a sudden (not all suddenly); all too soon; all of a heap, 
all at once , all the same. 

In this connection the combination all the more and 
others of the same kind, via. all +• the + a comparative 
adjective, require spqpial notice. The entire phrase is adve^ial. 
All is adverb modifying the adjective phrase the more ; the is 
not an article, but an adverb “ By that (measure or degree or 
proportion) qualifying the following comparative adjective 
more etc. The idea of proportionality pervades the phrase and 
this is suggested by a causal antecedent or consequent, the 
latter being introducted by from, through and by conjunctions 
if when eto. , 

“I respect you all the more for yout refusal of my request” m. e. 
my respect tor you is increased in proportion to the added quantity, as it 
were, of your (honourable) refusal. * 

« Deformity which conceals itself under a pleasing fair outside appears 
all the more horrid from its internal contrast.— Dkuus. * 

So, I felt all the letter for the change. 

France, Warning the cause of Lear’s displeasure all the more eagerly 
presses his suit.—D hghtojc. 



All. 
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Alpha. 

v 

I believe India’s future will be great and for my own part I believe 
it will be all the greater through her association with Great Britain.— Lord 
Carmfchalk. * 

I believe this (hope of improving English) to be a mistake &n<J that 
in many oases they would write all the better English if they had not gone 
on to the M. A. degree.—lioHPRSHAm Cox. 

The inadequacy of this preparation is all the more manifest when it is 
remembered that they are expected to imbibe raw culture through the 
medium of a foreign tongue,—Dr. Macriuhan. 

Contra.—None the less (adv); None the worse; and others 
of the same kind. 

Alma-— Alma Mater — Fostering mother. This phrase 
is applied by a student to his college or University. 

Almighty— The Almighty Dollar , that # great object of 
universal devotion throughout our land, seems to have no genuine 
devotees in these peculiar villages.— W. Irving. 

[Dollar is the principal American coin as Rupee is Indian]. 

The Almighty Rupee would mean the great power 
which money exercises]. * 

Cp. money makes the mare go. 

Alone*— To leave or let alone: [See Leave and Let.] 

Along-—1* I 90 along with you in this matter i. e., 
concur with you. 

2. A ll along of —[See All.] 

Aloud-—He is thinking aloud i. e., soliloquising. 

• Alpha.— Alpha and Omega (the first and the last letter of 

the Greek alphabet)*:the beginning and the end. * * 

l am A Ipha and Omega , the beginning and ending, the first and the last 
—Rev. xxu, 13, 

The quality of the teaoher ia the alpha and omega of educational effi¬ 
ciency.—•Lorn Chelmsford. • 
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Alptia- 


And. 


The Indian Civilian fails (in Parliament) because he has so frequently 
and utoshsmedly been told by Viceroys in public that he is the Alpha and 
Omega of intellect.— E. Norton (Looker — ON). 

The political association in which I stood was to me at the time the 
alphi and omega of public life — Gladstone. 

Cp. Bo all and gud-alL 

Altar- —To lead to the altar : (V. T.) To marry. 

I had the honour and happiness to lead to the altar Honoria 
Countess of Lyndon, widow of the late Bight Hon. Sir Charles 
Lyndon K. B.—T hack kray. 


Alter —Alter tgo (Latin) (n)**another myself i. e., an 
inseparable friend. 

. C P- Fidus Achates. 

Amende*— Amende: honorable . (French) (n) A frank 
public apology and reparation. 

The accused in this case of defamation made an amende honorable 
and the court allowed its withdrawal. 

Amiss’—1* \*take that remark amiss (V. T.) i. e., I 
resent it, or I take it ill; take oflence at it. 

2* No pleasure of body or spirit came amiss (V. I.) to 
Lord Houghton i. e., seemed to be awkward or untowardly. 


Amour* —Amour propre (n) * self love, vanity. 

Amuck —To run amuck (V. I.) : To rush about franti¬ 
cally attacking all that comes in the.way. * 

There w a jingo type of journalism which runs amuck at every pro¬ 
gressive measure.— Leader • 

And—1- For miles and miles not a creature could he 
seen t. many miles. 

2. There are books and books i e., good books and bad 
books mixed together. 
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Answer- 


Angel- 

Angel.—1- Ministering Angel* A person>who as a mes¬ 
senger is sent by God to render service in times of distress. * 

0 woman # * # • 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering^^ angel thou.—S cott. 

2. Cp. A guardian anga? o’er lfin life presiding 

Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing—S. Rooms. 

So, Avenging Angel. 

Another —1. One way or an other. (adv.) = In some 
way; or^ln any manner. 

The proposal does not affect our school one way or another. 

[N- B. —Take care not to UBe the for aw.] 

2. Go upon' another tack : (V. I.) Figuratively, Take 
or follow a different line of action or policy. 

Animal. —1. Animal spirits : (n) plural: vivacity and 
ardour as characteristic of a healthy animal. Natural buyo- 
ancy. Health and energy. 

Puerile puns, personal banter, and good storiA collected from other 
people are all that the books disclose. — Animal spirits did the rest.— 
(Reference to the Biographer of Bishop Wilberfoi ce.\ 

2. Animal passions (n) [“ Animal ” as in the preceding 
phrase is adjective i. e., characteristic of animal viewed as a 
sentient being apart from his intellectual or spiritual part]; 
Fleshly lusts or desires ; sensualities; Carnalisms. 

3. Animal magnetism** Mesmerism. 

Answer. —1. To answer (V. T.) a purpose ~ To serve, 

% 

suit, or fulfil it. 

2- To answer (V. I.) to a description ■> corespond to it in 
the way of resemblance. 

Christ’s conception of practical goodness answers to his ideal of a right 
state of mind.—E cce Homo. 



Anterior*. 
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Appearance* 


Answer to my hope*. 

3. That scheme of yours will not answer j (V. I.) i. e., fail* 

Anterior- — Anterior to reason (ivlj.) *» Intuitive. 

Jometimea great truths ftre perceived not by reasoning or deduction 
but by that innate faculty which is anterior to reason. 

Anti- — Anti-climax = A sentence in which the ideas first 
increase in force and then end in something less important 
and striking, e. g. 

I think the hon’ble member’s proposal an outrageous violation of cons¬ 
titutional propriety, a daring departure from traditional policy, and in 
short , a great mistake —Palxiehstos. 

AnxioilS* 1* I am anxious that this should be done, i. e. 
I earnestly desire it; am anxious for it. 

The agriculturists are anxious for rain, 

2. I am anxious about the matter; i. e., troubled by it; 
uneasy on account of it (as my son's serious illness). 

3. The magistrate is anxious lest a lenient punishment 
should fail to have apy deterrent effeot on the criminal. 

(Note.— Here the conjuntion is not “that” as in (1), because the 
noun clause after anxious is not what is desired but what is feared). 

A posteriori • (Adv) [Reasoning] from effiwfc to cause ; 

1 nd uc ti vel y.—(Lati n). 

Contra.—if priori ( i. e. Deductively). 

Appearance* —1- To all appearance : (ad^) = apparently: 
so far as cah be seen: it fully appears that. 

A* he lay to all appearance asleep, he was often beard repeating to 
himself the words, * 4 come Lord Jesus, into thy hands I commend ay 
spin t.v— PaoTHERO. 

2 To keep up appearances “ maintaiu an outward show 
of better circumstances. 

3- To save appearances = To preserve a good outside. 
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Apple- 

[This is the practioe of “the shabby-genteel” folk y"ho retain traces of 
better days.[ • 

N.B . — Carefully mark the plural in the last two phrases. 

Apple.—1. Apple of Sodom or Dead-sea apple (*) 
Figuratively, anything, which is deceptively attractive as 
disappointing expectation, • 

According to old writers this is a fruit of fair appearance which turns 
1o ashes when plucked. In some parts of India a fruit called 

Makal-phrd actually exists the exterior of which is most tempting and which 
when peeled and opened yields a horridly nauseating smell. 

Cp. A goodly apple rotten at the heart; 

O 1 what a goodly outside falsehood hath.—S hak. (M. V.) 

2- Apple of discoid: Figuratively anything about 
which there is strife or contention : subject of quarrel. 

(Reference is to the mythological Btory of the golden apple bearing 
the inscription “To the fairest" which was contested for by three goddesses 
Juno, Minerva, und Venus.) 

Rich estates left by their rightful owners at death often become tho 
veritable apples of discord between their rival *heira.^ 

Cp.- Bone of contention. f 

3. How we apples swim . 

Mobile tumbling down the tuibid stream, 

Loid love ns, how we apples swim!—D, Mallet. 

4. The ajplt of ones eye- Eye-ball or pupil. (Fig) 
Something specially loved. 

It (struggle for Free Trade} attacked a monopoly cherished as the apple 
of Mir eye by the privileged class.—T imes. 

He kept him as the apple of his eye—T he Bible. 

* 

[Note the singular number eye; “ eyes ” would be unidio 
matic.] ■ 


6. In apple-pie order (ad?.)“in perfect order.—(rather 
colloquial). “ The steward keeps the house iu apple-pie order." 
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6. An dgplepie bed ia one with sheets so folded that 
the^egs of the person lying in it cannot get down. 

Apply—1- Apply the match to a train —[In this phrase 
B< train " = a line of combustible materials to lead fire to a charge 
or miue]—(Ay.) Make a beginning in* some dreadful business 
or enterprise. 

Cp. Set the ball in motion. 

2. To apply oneself to something (as work or task) = To be 
engaged in it with close attention . 

Cp. Apply the mind to. 

3. To apply (V. I) to a person for help =» To beg of him a 
favour in the way of some personal gain or advantage. 

Appointment —1- To keep an appointment - To appear 
at the fixed place and time. 

2. To break an appointment — To fail so to appear. 

Approve.—To approve of a plan is to consider it good ; 
to judge of it favourably ; but, *to approve it 5 is to confirm 
or sanction it as a superior official — [In the former the verb is 
intransitive; in the latter, transitive.] 

Note the similar use of “of" after the transitive verba, Admit, 
Allow, Permit, 

A priori- —To argue or reason a priori (adv): From 6rst 
principles; From’cause to effect; Deductively. 

Contra: A posteriori. 

Apron.— Tied to the apron-string* of (a woman, usually 
one’s wife or mother): {Lit] Being always in the company of; 

Unduly controlled like a child by (her). 

Cp.—Kept in too strait-laced control. 

A prop OS—1. (Adj): To the purpose : (used attribu- 
tively), opportune, seasonable; 
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Arab* 




Ark* 


2* Used in the predicate it is followed of as, the 
remark was apropos of the occasion. So, the combination forms 
a preposition. 

Arab.—1.— Street-Arab (n): A homeless and helpless 
child, unowned and abaiyioned, wandering abovt the streets. A 
waif; a wastrel. 


Cp .—Waif* and strays (Mark the plural in both), 

% The Arabian bird (also called the Secular bird)« 
phccnix : a fabnlon* female bird only one of its hind said to 

t 

have lived 500 years in the Arabian desert and then te have 
built its own funeral pyre and to have burnt to ashes out of 
which it ftiose with renewed youth, (typical of immortality.) 
(Figurative) A paragon. 

If she be furnished with ft mind so rare 
She is alone the Arabian bird .— Shak. 


Cp.—Non-pareil; Without a parallel. 

Arcades. — Arcade$ ambo : (n) Both simpletons. 

(Arcadia was iu ancient times the nanrvo*of a mountainous 
district in southern Greece, the inhabitants of which were 
rustics devoid of any culture.) 

" Arcades ambf * id cst (i. e.) blackguards both.—B yron. 

ArgUS-— Argue eyed (adj); Very watchful; over-vigilant. 

(In Greek mythology Argus had 100 ej'es and was over- 
watchful.) 

Centra : Polyphemus (a cyclops or one-eyed giant) 

J-he political Polypkemes , who have only one eye did not perceive that 
public health is public duty. — Sir P. Mehta. 

Ark ,—Arlc and Sanctuary (n): A place of safety or 
shelter. 

The king himself was virtually a prisoner in the very Court which, up o 
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that moment, was*tfce aril; and sanctuary of absolute government—-F r. 
REVOLUTION. * 

Today (February 2nd 1901) all that was mortal of Queen Victoria will 
rest in St.•George's historic chapel, the very ark and sanctuary of English 
Chyralry.—G, W. E. Russell (Recollections). 

Arm. —1- A child or infant is said to be in armB (edj.) 
when it is too young to walk, * • 

2. To be in open armB against T.) To fight undis- 
guisedly, 

3. (To receive) with open armB : (adv.) most cordially. 
Hence, the adj. open-armed (welcome). 

4. (To walk) arm in arm (adv.) i. e., with arms interlin¬ 
ked— [Note the singular number]. 

6. (The t men are) under arms (adj.): ranged in battle 
array. 

6. (To be) up in arms (adj.): actually engaged in rebellion 

(against authority) ; armed and ready to fight. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by (imposing end them—S hak (H.) 

y Sir Edword Carson % up in arms because the Compulsory Service Bill 
is not to operate in Ireland.— Mail. 

7. To lay down arms =cease hostilities. 

If, I were an American, as I nm an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
was landed in my country, 1 would never lay down my arms ; never, never 
never. —Lord Chatham. 

Arrears*— In arrears (adj. or adv,)-Behind hand (esp- 
in payment of a due). 

Such striot propriety (as regards morals) is not possible in this world, 
that we have too mnoh on our hands to think of these niceties, that^he 
man who makes leisure for such refinements will find his work in arrears 
at the end of the day—E ccr Homo. 

Arriere.— Arriere petisee . (Fr. n.), A bidden or ulterior 
motive; * Also, mental reservation. 
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Art. 



In the Senate Mr. Sakaran Nair showed himself to fie a die passionate 
critic of educational matters with no arriere pensee or partiality with regard 
to any particular class or community—I. Review, 

Cp. Double-dealing. 

Art—1- (To be) art and part (with) i. e., Joint actor.” 

You are art and part with us, 

In purging heresy*—T ennyson. 

2. (To have) neither art nor part (in) i. e., no concern 
(about & matter)as regards either inception or execution. 


[In both these phrases art = design (skilfully made) and 
part= execution.] 

Cp. Accessory to. 

AS.—1. As if: (conj.) This is elliptical for <r ns it 
would be if” [see 44 if ”] 

2* As though (conj.). This is also ellipticalas if. 

The little actor cous another part; 
***** 

As ?/his whole vocation. 

t 

Were endless imitation.—W ordsworth. 

And (we shall) take upon’s the mystery of things, 

A « if we were God’s spies— King Lear, 

Why do yoiif behave as though it were something special to you t 
(Queen to Hamlet).— Shak, 

[See the lost quotation under 44 Maiden."! 

3. As it were : an apologetical clause put in the middle 
or at the end of a sentence by way of Bimile or metaphor or the 
like, §hich the writer or speaker perceives to be either forced or 
not very apposite. It is the contraction of 41 aa if it Were 
actually so.” 

Cp* 11 As if”. 

It is my pride that I am, as it were, an hereditary member of the 
(Indian) Administration— Sir Henry Cotton, 

Wo are to consider the ancient world as a society of men in whom 




89 Ascendant* 


natural humanity 'existed, but had been, as it tcure, crusted or floated 
over— Sir J, Skely. 

A people who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet bard* 
eqfd into the bone of manhood.—B uukk. 

Standing, as it wfire, between life and dfeath, he (Wishart) preached 
to the people from a particular psalfli.—pRpTUHWO 


[N. B.—The word ‘as' may he ue.*fl as having three 
distinct parts of speech—relative pronoun, adyerb, and 
conjunction.] 


4. 

5. 


As for , As regards 
As to 



about; concerning; anent. 


Give us the latest news as to the progress of war. 

Do not be punctilious as to the order in which you take your leave. 

Note. — Inverted phrase or clause with the conjunction “ As.” 
The introduction of such a clause or phrase implies coming 
contrast . e. g. “ Long as the time was, it was insufficient for the 
purpose.” “Attractive as the proposal is, it is not one that should 
be adopted. ” (Whitworth) Here in consequence of the inversion 
the latent mpaning^of as~though< When the following principal 
clause is an effect *or consequence of the iptroductqry clause the 
inversion is not allowed, e. g. As his servioes were valuable, the 
association recorded it in most appreciative terms. 

Sometimes the above inversion is made witliout implication of 
a coming contrast, but in the ordinary sense of consequence, by 
changing as into that e. g. 

(a) Able and experienced lawyer that he is, he soon won the confidence 

of Government and was appointed to that responsible post which 
had not till then been held by an Indian. (The word tXat per* 
forms the double function of a conjunction and relative 
pronominal adjective.) * 

(b) Tender slavps that they (the woinen) arp, they must needs be 
byprocrifcea and weak*—T hackeray. 

(c) Beggar that J ajp, I am even poor in thanks*—SB**. 


Asoeodant.— <To be) in the ascendant (adj-predicative): 



Ascendant- so Ass- 

supreme, dominating; predominant (Fig from'astronomy *and 
astrology as, your star is in the asceudant i. e. the star which 
presides over your fortune is rising towards stenith.) 

King Ferdinand still believes that Germany's star is and will regain 
in the ascendant.—Dr. Dillon. 

* 

Contra —One’s star is set. 

. In the time of Christ all true Jew* were depressed with the feeling 
that the theocracy waa in a great degree a thing of the past, that they were 
in a new age with new things about them, that Greek and Roman princi¬ 
ple* and ways of thinking were in the ascendant t and that the face of the 
Invisible King no longer shone full upon them— Ecoe Homo. 

Ashamed —(To be) ashamed (pred. adj.); conscious of 
having done a wrongful act and dejected in consequence. 

1. I am ashamed of having told my father a lie. * 

2. 1 am ashamed to behave treacherously to my friend, 

8. I am ashamed Jor you, my dear boy. i. e. on account of you, in my 
fatherly relation to you. 

Aside - (To speak) tn an aside (adv.)Jn an undergone. 

. cp- —Sotto voce. • 

Askance - l—To look askance at.(v. t.) = To view 
suspiciously. §o, to look asquint at. 

2—But, to look askew does not connote any suspicion; it 
means simply “ to look obliquely ”—not straight in the face. 

Cp. —To look awry. 

Ass— 1* To make an ass of oneself* Stultify oneself; 
t=To behave like a fool. 

« 2- To make an ass of another person = To make a fool of 
him. 

1 see their knavery : this is to male an ass of me— Shak. 

3. The c uses’ bridge (n) ; The fifth‘proposition of the 
first Book of Euclid's Geometry which is the first theorem 
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Attention- 


Ass 

established by'cTose deductive reasoning and which doll-headed 
beginners fiud too difficult to follow. Latin name: Pom 
asinorutn. 

t He could disport himself with trigonometry, feeling confident that 
Dr. Tempest had forgotten his way over the urns* bridge.—A. Trollope. 

4. —An ass in a lion'* skin « a'cheat or a bungler. 

5. An ass between two bundles of hay : (Fig) an in¬ 
decisive character* 

Cp One who halts between two opinions. 

Assert*—To assert oneself. —1. To insist upon one’s 
own rights or claims. 2. To put oneself forward in an assum¬ 
ing manner. 

(From Ijoth these meanings we get the adjective '* self- 
assertive.) ” 

Assurance* — To make assurance doubly sure —To give 
further strength to a declaration already guaranteed as 
certain. 

(The phrase is taken faom shakespear's Macbeth), 

But yet I’ll make assurance double sure , 

And take a bond of fate, 

Attain* — Attain (v, i ) to: To arrive at^j To reach ; To 
gain; To accomplish. 

He died not before he had attained to all the honours which are open 
to the army.—T imes. 

The socialist ignores the fact that nations do not stand alone and that 
that the future is with the race that can* by self-discipline attain* to the 
highest general average of efficiency.— Times op India. 

[Differentiate “obtain” (V. T.) - secure as grant from 

otberB.] 

Attention. — (a) Onr attention it fixed on a thing. 

(b) The chairman called the attention of the members to 
this ail-important matter. 
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Augean 


Auspices- 


Auge an- — 1- Augean stable = an extremely filthy place. 

(Augeue was a mythical King of Elia in Greece, There were 3000 oxen 
in hia atablea which remained uncleaned for 30 years, Heroines cleansed 
them in one day by letting the river Alpheus flow through them.) 

• 

2- To cleanse \be Augean stable-Fig To remove 
accumulated abuses and •nuisances; to clear any thing of its 
impurities; [Do not use “dear ” for “cleanse.” 

C P —To perform a lustration [which is the ceremonial washing of 
impurities. J 

Augur—1« ft augurs tvtll = It promises well or gives 
a good foreboding. 


g. So it augurs ill i. e. it gives a bad foreboding; it does 
not bode well. So a certain bad indication is Baid to be a bad 
augury . e 


Augustan-— The Augustan age — The most brilliant 
period of Jioman Literature when Virgil and Horace wrote 
their immortal poems, that being the reign of the Emperor 
Augustus. Hence, any brilliant period in # the literary history 
of any country. * 

Auld —Auld Lang Syne — old long sincp (n). This is the 
theme of old acquaintance and friendship written by Robert 
Burns (1759-96) 

Should aidd acquaintance be forgot,. 

And never brought to min* 1 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

^ And days o'lang syne ? 

Lord Houghton was peculiarly sensitive to the claims of " Auld Lftng 
syjyt M —Russkll. 

Cp. —For old sake’s sake. 

Auspices -—#thi anspiceg oft under; the patronage 
or prosperous lead of. (Auspices* apy favourable influence 
such as, protection, authority etc.) 



Auspices. 33 Ave. 

The National $odlety was instituted to promote elementary education 
tindef the auspice* of the Church of England. 

The investigation of such phenomenon as sleeping sickness under the 
auspices of a British Government Commission belongs to the recent activi¬ 
ties of biological science.—E kuyc. • 

Under the cegis and auspices of British Government.—P tonbbr. 

In 1847 Lord Clarendon entered on his Viceroyalty under the most 
favourable auspices ,—Times. 

Avail —1. Of avail (adj. pred.) * beneficial or useful. 

His arguments were of much avail, 

2• Of no or little avail (adj. pred.) ineffectual or useless; 
Unavailing. 

All my efforts proved of no avail. 

# 

3. To avail oneself of(V, T.) Use advantageously * To 
profit by = Take advantage of. Turn to one’s advantage or 
profit. 

There is a ‘ moral in every thing, if we would only avail ourselves of 
it.—D ickens, 

The Christian church * a society of men who meet together for common 
objects, and it differ* from the minor clubs or unions under which men 
avail themselves of the principle of association—E cck Homo. 

• 

By refusing to communicate your griefs to your friend, you do hut 
decline to avail yourself of the means of escaping from them. — Dbighton. 

Cp. —To take occasion. 

t 

Ave. — Ave atque vale, (Lat). n. Hail and farewell. 

The “ Well done *’ of Heaven is echoed in the Ave atque vale of earth. 
We look backward and we look forward. We render high thanks for a reign 
dedicated to that righteousness which exalteth a nation. We face tffe 
future*with the deep-rooted hope that King Edward-VII may prove himself 
worthy of his illustrious traditions and may lead his people forward on the 
truly royal road of virtuous living and social service.—G. W. E Ilsuiu. 

Cp. —For I, who hold sage Homer's rule the best, 

Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. -Pom. 
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Axe. 


Avenge. 

Avenge* 1. To avenge onesen=io ue avenged : r To 
deal punishment to an injuring party by way of satisfaction; 
To take vengeance. • 

i have won uiy case gainst tlie persecutor ; he has been sent to Jail 
and I a in avenged. 

Cp.— To take one’s change out of. 

2* To avenge a person (or any violated right or cause): 
To inflict retribution on behalf of that (injured) person or 
Violated cause. 


* * 


This shows you are above, 
you jii.sfcicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can ' t'cngc. —SHAKEbJ'E a ke. 

1 thought ten thousand swords must have sprung from their scabbard- 
to avenge even a look that threatened her (Queen of France) with insult — 
Buhkjc. 

So, “ Avengers of the slain ” is used by Macaulay in the 
sense of the great Dispenser of Justice on behalf of the slain. 

Cp —Nemesis a female deity regarded by the Gieeka as personifica¬ 
tion of retributive justice. c 

Who eventually will be overwhelmed by this murderous policy the 
Nemesis of events will record. -1. Review. 

Awe* —To stand in awe of (V, T.). To fear greatly. 

Awkward* —The awkward squad (n) : a set of backward 
pupils. 

Awry* —1* To go or run awry (V. I.); Do wrong, 

2. To look awry (V. I.). Look askance. 

# Axe .—To have <m axe to grind = Have private ends 
to Reive—[The expression is used in U S. polities] 

When I see a merchant over-polite to his customers, begging them 
to taste a little brandy and throwing half his goods on the counter, thinks 
l, that man has an axe to grind— Ch. Milner. 

2. To turn the grindstont; To play into another's hands. 
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Back, 


Away. 

3. To put tkfaxe in the helve** To solve a puzzle. 

* I 

AW8y —To (jive oneself away. (V. I.)«To betray one¬ 
self ; To \e\ slip some thought which was meant to be kept 
secf.t. 

Aye—/ or aye (adv.) For ever/ 

This world is not for aye.— Shakespeare. 


Back. —L • Behind one’s bach (adv.) (say or utter things) 
without his knowledge. 

Cp. Back-bite = slander an absent person. 

They art* arrant knaves and will backbite —Shakespeare. 

2. He turned his back upon me i. e., abandoned me. 

3- The hillman had a great burden on his back =*bore the 
burden (literally]— {Tig) I have great responsibilities on my 

back—i. e., I am burdened with them. [Note the prep, on ] 

% 

4. What do you fear when the magistrate is at your back; 
i. e., when he is your supporter. [Note the preposition] 

So, to lack a person up = to support him. 

4a. But, to back down (V. I. ) - surrender claim. # 

After the suit bad made considerable progress in court the plaintiff 
backed down, 

' Cp. To climb down; To cave in. 

5* To be ok one’s back ; t. (adj ) at the end of one’s 
resources.—Also, laid up with illness. 

Cp Be ou one’s beam-ends, 



Back, 30 ‘ Back. 

6, To give or make a back to a person = To 1 ' bend dow^p as 
in the game of leap-frog that he may jump over. 

But, to give one the back = to leave or quit him. * 

ft 

7* To back out of an undertaking = To withdraw from it 
after having given consent. 

Cp. Cry off (V. I.) 

7a. When 1 gave a call to my enemy in his sick room it 
set his back up z\ e., irritated him, (The verb put may be used 
for set). 

[This phrase is also used as —cause pride in (a person). 

Cp, Toss the head.’* “ Give oneself airs.” 

8. To break the lack of a task or duty * To finish the 
fardest pari of it; To dispose of it. 

Cp. Break the neck of 

Ho, To break one's bark = To overburden him, or kill him. 

9. To be /aid on ones back (adj.) = powerless. 

* 

10. He set his back againsi the wall = was resolute or firm 

of purpose. # 

11. He stood with, his back to the wall (adj.) i. e., was 
hard-pressed. 

Cp. At hay. 

This scene carries my thoughts back i. e., to a certain 
ti&)$ which is past, 

L 18. To go back upon one's ivord=- To retract his promise. 

(The prep, upon may be replaced by from.) 

♦ 

Be ’Wquk) ijot go back on bis word, and true Indian that be was, be 
remained with the company. 

14. A back-number; a person of antiquated views : one 
behind the times. . 



* 

Baek-bone* t ** 37 Backward. 

It is a misnomfc to call M M. S, as representative of educated opinion 
in gfneral. The lattA^is progressive and the former a pronounced reaction¬ 
ary. He is decidedly a back number. — Leader. 

Back-bone. —1. Backbone (fig) - main strength (as the 
spiue is of the body). # 

Mrs. Besant is the back-bone of*the Theosopbical cause in India* 

2. To the back bone (adj. pred) = thorough-going. 

All through and over. 

Justice tlanerjee is a conservative Hindu to the back-bone i. e, staunch. 

Lord Kitchener was a soldier to the back-bone .'— -I. Mall. 

They were English to Ihc backbone f whether gamblers or soints.— Sir, 
H. Hawkins. 

Cromwell was an Independent to the backbone 

Cp .—-Onttond out, (which is generally used attributively ). 

3. Game to the backbone (adj) = firm ; indomitable. 

Back door —1. Back door influence : (adj) secret and 
unfair. 

2* * Backstairs mfluence * has exactly the same meaning: 

“not open and straightforward.” Without merit or any quali¬ 
fication whatever. • 

Ifc is not unoften that well-paid appointments in the uncoveuanted 
civil service in India are made only through back-door influence . 

In George Ill’s time Edmund Burke denonouned the Earl of Bute 
as a backstairs minister , because he owed his appointment to underhand and 
clandestine influences. 

* • 

Backwards.— [S. B. The adverb “ backwards ” is to be 
distinguished in its use from “ back.” The addition of the 
suffix * wards ’ fortifies the sense of direction of motion, while 
“ Back” is consistent with a stationary position. You may say 
‘ go ba °k ’ or «go backwards, ’ but only ‘ stand back ' and not 
" stand backwards G. C. Whitworth.] 



Back- 38 Bad. 

Back water.—[£**. the part of watq^ near a stream but 
without current, being fed by its back-flow^. 

Things are in bach water : They are in stagnant or retro¬ 
grade condition. 

i. 

There is a feeling that this (Roojkee C. E.) College is rather in back 
water ro far as the interests and the good wishes of the Government are 
concerned— Sir J. Meston. • 

Bacon.— To save ones bacon (V- I.) To escape death or 
any personal injury. 

But as he ran to save his bacon. 

By hat and wig he was for baton. — Combe. 

The ex-viceroy (Lord Hardmge) has saved his bacon by persuading a 
credulons parliament that India would go into mourning if he got his deserts 
over Mesopotamia.—S tatesman. * 

As one more absence from the meeting of the Faculty was to result in 
forfeiture of my seat, I applied to my superior officer for leave to save my 
bacon. 

Cp. — Tc save one’s face ; to save one’s skin ; to save one’s 

hide. 

«• 

r 

Bad—1. To go to the bad (V. I.) Fall into every thing 
that is bad, e. g. bad company, bad ways, evutroundings, and so 
bad end . H#nce, fall into vicious courses and ruin one's life. 

Gone to the bad altogether, the poor fellow was refused admission to 
the alms-house. 

2. To the bad (pred. adj.) on the bad side, i. e. debtor’s 
sieje of an account, i. e. an the side that exhibits debt or loss. 

When my Banker presented his account I found that I was Rs. 1,000 
t7 the bad. 

My father died leaving Rs- 8,000 to the bad, i. e. that amount of debt 
which I was to pay. 

3. I am now on bad term with my rich epuain; (ad j)-i. e. 
in discord or enmity. 



Bad. S9 Bag. 

4. He istfiow badly of: (adj) in evil case; in adverse 
circumstances 

Contra.—Well-off. 

So. He has a had time of it. ( It is impersonal). 

Cp - To fall on evil days ; “quail the bitter cup.” Drain 
the cup of misery to the diegs, 

5. There is bad blood between us, i. e. Ill feeling, malice, 
hatred and anger. 

6. The biscuits will go bad, in the transit, i. e. not keep 
well ; spoil (so, any other provision or food). 

7 Bad debts : those which cannot he recovered. 

The hank went into liquidation with bad debt* amounting to hO lakbf* 
-of Rupees. « 

8 A? bad odour (pred. adj.)—[odour = reputation or 
favour] i. e ill spoken of. 

My i>gTol jk that, though no moral delinquent, I have been in bad 
odour with one whom I hold in high respect for hi& education and liberal 
views. 

Cp.— <4 Blown ufton '* ; u under a cloud.” 

9. That is a bad shot, i. <». wrong guess, [colloquial.] 

Bag -1 Wkh bag and baggage (adv) = With nil belong¬ 
ings ; completely. (The phrase is used with the verbB depart 
expel and others of like meaning). 

The force of doubling bag with baggage denotes the 
absolute character of expulsion. The combination doe^ not 
allow of the insertion of any pronominal adjective or the 
definite article between it and the preposition with. 

* * # It will let in and out the enemy 

With bag and baggage .—Shakespeare. 

The otficials*sof tha Turkish government shall be drives out of Bulgaria 
with bag.and baggage. —Gladstone. 
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Balance*. 


Bag, 


[N. B. “ with ” is sometimes omitted.] 
Cp.— “ neck and orop ” 


i 


2. Let the cat out of the bag = [The cat here is figurative 
for a secret concealed within one's mind, and the bag for tfte 
concealed place, the mind] ifence, the expression = reveal, 
divulge or diselose a secret involuntarily. So, we have “the 

cat ts out of the bag ” 

* 

Balance.—1. Weighed in the balance and found wanting : 
(adj) Inferior; below the standard ; [This expression is taken 
from the Bible (Daniel v. 27)] Wanting or lacking in what? 
The answer ts requirement that will make the balance even : 
(Ftg)** Defect from the standard (weight). v 

Is Democracy destined, after being tried and found yanting, to make 
way fur some other type of government?—R ussell, 

Cp.—Below the mark ; Below par 


2. One's fate trembles in the balance (V # I.) : has reached 
a critical point. Is in extreme danger. 

Rochelle was also the Geneva of France, the «city of refuge to which 
fled Protestants from all parts of the country* But for the moment its 
fate trembled in the balance.— Peothero. • 

Which hang to tottering in the balance 

That 1 could neither believe nor misdoubt.—S h a &. 

Cp. To bang by a thread 


3. To lose one’s balance. (V. I.) Fall: (physically); (Fig) =* 
Be upset mentally «* Be so perturbed by conflicting emotions as 
to fail to come to the right decision or judgmeut. 

* 4 They are as the dust of the balance when weighed 
against the all prevalent power of money—: Nothing 
appreciable. 

' The fine imposed on this country is at dust in the balance compared 
With the moral value of the exam pis set. — GLaxwroxtB. 



Baker. tl Ban* 

Baker -—iVBafcr's doten - Thirteen (not the usual 
twelve.) (Col log) has a baker’s dozen of dependants. 

. Cp : a long dozen 

• 2. full the Devil, pull the baiter.-*- This expression is 
used when encouragement is given to tfoth aides. 

f 

Ball—1. To open the ball (V. I.): literally, to lead the 
first danoe; (Fig.) to commence an operation. When at a 
conversazione a man speaks first, he is said to open the ball. So. 
to lead up the ball. (V. I.) 

2. The three balls = (sign of) a pawnbroker’s place of 
business. Sometimes, only •*Balls” is used without “the 
three ", B being capital letter. 

3< To hpve the ball at one’s foot (V. T,): To see one’s 
way to success: To be in such a position as to be able to 
command success. 

A judge'* barrister son in starting life hat the ball at Kit foot. 

4. To keep the ball rolling (V. I.) Generally used of a 
person attending a soiree or party when he takes his part in 
talk, sport, <fcc., and thns prevents interest in the proceedings 
from flagging). • 

So “ The Ambulance Corps set the trail rolling h this m«tt*r rf — 
A Mazcmdab, 

5. The bait is voilh you = it is now ) our turn : So, you 
take up the ball •it is your turn to Bpeak or ts^ce part in the 
social gathering. 

Ballast—A man without ballast (adj): unsteady add 
rash (Fig. from ballast which confers steadiness on a shipjn 
motion). 

Cp. Having no grit. 

Ban.—A person is under a ban: public opinion Is deci¬ 
dedly against him in the matter of social fellowship. 



Bandy. ** Bar. 

Cl». Under taboo = tabooed. 

A subject or a book is under a bate or taboo vtfJen it is prohibited or 
excluded by authority or social influence. 

Bandy —l. To bandy (angry) wotds or compliments =*To 
give and receive them reciprocally. 

] will no longer stay here to bandy words. 

So, ip bandy blows. 

Cp. To spar at each other. 

Also, There was a breeze in court (slang) i. e., display of 
temper by exchange of hot words between the judge and 
the counsel. 

2. To bandy arguments with one i. e. T^ argue conten- 
tiously with him. 

Cp. —To chop logic. 

3. Bandy-legged - (adj) = having bent or crooked legs, 
also, Bow-legged. 

Bang—1- To go bang (V. I ) To Explode [Here bang is 
an adverb - with a loud noise or report.] 

Bang (V.)=To resound with such noise. To thump. 

2. It banged the door (V. T.) i. e. produced a loud noise 
from the slamming of the door. 

3 That bangs the bush : [slang] surpasses any thing of 
the Jdnd ever heard of. 

Cp. v—Outdo the pist; Beat the record. 

» 

Bar* —1. To join the 6ar (V. J.) To enter the profession 
of law. . To be enrolled as pleader or barrister, [Mark the 
def. article]. 

2‘ To be called to the bar * Be adnuUed'a barrister. 
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Back. 


3. a< the bar » person under trial for an offenoe 

standing in the oowt before the presiding judge. 


4. The bar of public opinion i. ! «s tribunal (public 
opinion being figuratively impersonated as judge). 

Bargain— L Into the bargain ^adv) * Over and above ; 
in addition; besides; moreover. 


We cheerfully paid down as the price of its abolition (that of the 
slave trade) twenty millions in cash and threw the prosperity of our West 

Indian colonies into the bargain . —Ok W. Fuss ell. 

* 

The new 11 Webster" is easily consulted as an ordinary dictionary and 
yet an illustrated encyclopedia into the bargain. 


He is rather fatigued with the occupation of the morning and tolerably 
cross into the barg&in.— Dickens. 

2. This # i* a bargain : it is a thing acquired cheap. 

3. Let us etrikt a bargain (V. I.) : come to terms. 

Cp. .—There was a bargain made. 


4. To make the best of a bad bargain .—To make the beat 
possible use of an # adverse situation; To take a misfortune 
cheerfully; Endure patiently what cannot be helped. 

Also, To malte the bett of a bad business. 

[The alliteration in both phrases is worth notice.] 

Cp. To make the best of a bad penny worth. 

5. I never bargained for it - was not prepared for it, i. t 
did not expect it. 

So, this is more than I bat gained for . 

Bark, —Hie bark is worse than his bite — Gborgb Herbert. 

Thi* is usually eaid of a testy harmless person of fretful 
disposition; he sooner utters violent words than gives Wy to 
ft harmful course of action. 
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-Battlf* 

Barmdoide —A Barmecide featt : wjT illusory and dis¬ 
appointing entertainment. [Prince Barmecide in the Arabian 
Nights feasted beggars with rich dish-covers bating no victuals 
below them]. So, a Barmecide gift or benefit. 

A Barmetide room, that had a great dining table in it and never had 
a dinner.—Dickens. 

So, the surprise dinner to which Timoh of Athena (SsUk) invited 
his motith«friends. 

Cp.—t)ifce with thike Humphrey. 

Basket* —1* The pick of the bcuJtet «= the best of the lot. 

i 

2. To be left in the basket = disregarded [from waBte-paper 
basket into which useless scraps of paper are thrown], 

3. to throw into the basket (V. T.): To cast as useless. 

Cp .—They haVe lived long on the alms-basket of words—S hakespeare. 

4- To keep or place all one’s eggs in cne basket [see Eggs,] 

Bated — With bated breath,— (adv): IVith the breathing 
restrained from fear, awe or the like ; With lowered voice. 

Shall I bend low and in a bondman’s^key 

With bated breath and whispering humbleness.—S bak. 

Battle — 1* To give battle to. (V. T.): To attack. 

2. To j&n battle with (V. T.): To meet in hostile encounter. 

3. A pitched battle : One planned beforehand and fought 
on chosen ground; or one fought by common consent, 

4. Battle regal: (n) A free fight; a general melee. 

*6. Baf the battle. *(adj) Going half tray towards victory 
orjsuocess. 

Let us determine and resolve apon improvement which, is the first 
step to he taken, and this first step u half the battle,— Smiles. 

Cp.—The race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong.—Bisut.' 

[Sore both roc* end final sneoeasj. 
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. Bay —I.. Turing to bay (V. T.): Bud down j Ride down ; 

Hunt down; ComeV dose quarters with (an intended prey or 
viotim). . 


• So, To hold at bay; To drive to bay. (Bay ■ Barking). 

[Hunting hounds in full cry encounter the hunted stag]. 

Here west thou bayed, thou noble bsrt.^Siux (J. C) i. e- Brought tq 
lay by your enemies, at a hart in the chase is brought to bay by hound*. 
“ Bay ” as V T = Bark at, e. g. To bay the noon, 

Fig, A persecutor drives his viotipn to bay. 

2- At bay (Pred, adj.) ; so hard pressed by enemies as to 
be compelled to turn round and face them from impossibility 
of escape. [From the position of the stag when surrounded 
by the hounds and unable to escape.] 

The ahe-wolf’s litter (i. e. the Romans) (tend savagely at bay, Macaulay, 

So, the stag holds the hounds at bay. 

They could only sleep when they had lighted heaps of (fried cow-dung 
which poured out volumes of acrid smoke and kept the insects at bay 
—Pkothero. 


Cp. To show ftght. To stapd with one’s baok to the wall. 

Be— 1- The be-all (n). The all or whole being i. e., 
essence. [From the Latin verb f««e = to be). This phrase is 
usually combined with “And the end-all ”: tbtt which putB an 
end to all; that which conclndes all; Nothing further. 

4 

* » t * this blow 

Might bo the le-all and the end-all here.—S hak (Mac.} 
i. e., the beginning and the end of the jmatter. ^ 

To eat and drink ; to have, as the phrase is, a good tine,—this is 
the be-all and the end-att social Ufa in London.—JfccsqaLL, 

a O 

Success and fame nu} professional advancemement are ho longer 
treated as the be-all and the end-all of rightly directed manhood,—Iw&, 

• i 

2, Bate been or has been: [Being in the jarwent perfect 
t*j$6 oae jronW expect lip pofinpotiop wit}* a period pontiiiuipg 



Be. 


Bear. 



to the present time. Its application, tlrtfefcore, to a time 
which is wholly past or gone, appears to ttyr Indian student as 
strikingly idiomaticj 

The time has been : i. e., There wm a time. 

Nor heaven itself upon*the past has power, 

But what hat been, has been , and I have had my hour.—D rydeb. 

We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind. 

In the primal sympathy, 

Which having been , must ever be.—W orduworth. 

It is now as it hath been of yore.—I bid. 

I hate been worth the whistle.— Shakespeare. 

3. lor the time being (adv.): Temporarily. [Being» 
present]. 

I allow yon residence here for the time being. *' 


Beam-1. On one's beam-ends (pred. adj.): almost 
capsizing, {Fig) in sore straits; In great danger, [Metaphor 
from ship]. 

Cp. To be on one’s back. 

2. To kid the beam, [see Kick]. 

Beal-—1- bear down opposition.' (V. T,) To over¬ 
come by force.* 

* 

Antonio was borne down by a nameless melancholy, i. e. pressed down 
(by something resembling weight). 

Cp .—To brow-beat (with ^ooks or words], 

g. To bear down ppon an enemy: (V. T.) To approach 
with deliberate violence. 

c Cp.—To swoop upon. [ Upon implies attack ] 

3- To bear up : (V. I.) To have fortitude, [followed by 

against}. 

Terrors which one has to f aee at once are easier to beat up again 

than ft* imagination of horrors to be faced at soft* tutor* time. 

♦ 
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The children timed their back* on him J the wife died broken-heart¬ 
ed ; ift went with the bjream and he had not courage sufficient to bear up 
against so many shock*.—D xckbns. 

4» $0 bear a person up : (V. T ) To keep an unfortunate 

person from sinking (literally and figuratively) under adverse 
force; To support, 

» 

5. To bear upon (a subject, matter or question); Be 
relevant to. 


6. To bring (some quality, influence, or foroe) to bear 
(V. I.) : To apply; To bring into operation or use; To exert; 
To exercise [See Bring]. 

An organisation is being formed to bring pressure to bear on the 
Government to ensure the most vigoiuus pioaecution of the war.— D. Mail, 

You should 4; imj to bear upon the Western teaching that you receive 
a discerning and discriminating mind —Loud Ronaldshay. 

Cp.—To put the screw on. 

6a. To be borne in upon a person : To be imjprmed as 
conviction upon hun : To become his conviction. 

It had already bten^ornt in upon the mind of the League that it was 
of little use to petition the existing Parliament.—T imes. 

[Bote the use restricted to the passive foun.] 

7. To bear one hard = Treat rather oppressively. 

Caeaer doth bear me (Cassius) hard. (Shak.) Has most unfriendly feed' 
ings towards me. 

* 

Cp. Sear a grudge against (Bear a carry internally). 

8. To bear in mind (V. T.)*To remember. 

k» 

There it another precept which it is important to bear in mini. 

9. To btar with a person (V. T.) Tolerate; endure; put 
up with; forbear to resent. 

Cp. Orin and bear it. 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with Mr, 

My heart is in the coffin them with Cce»«— 



Bear. as Beat. 

There are a few words, if you will bear with me, J$hich I should like to 
^aay.*— Lord Ronaldshay. f 

10. To be borne away by one’s feeling i. e., carried away. 

XI. a bear-leader (n) lit, one who leads about a traiped 
bear. (Fig.) a travelling tutor. 

12* A bear garden : (n) a scene of tumult, confusion, and 
disorder. 

Cp. A Donnybrook fair ; the devil to pay ; Pretty 
JtettJe of fish,—Bedlanf or hell broke loose; A bull in a China 
shop; All the fat in the fire ; Confusion worse confounded. 


Beard* —To beard the lion in hk den —To defy boldly a 
powerful antagonist in his own quarters. (To beard = insult 
by taking by the beard). * 

Comeet thou to beard me in Denmark ?— Hamlet (Shak). 

* * And dar’st thou then 

♦ 

To beard the lion in his den y 

The Douglas in his hall -—Scott, 

An independept jury-man was determined to beard theliov in his den 
(the Judge on the bench) and poBsibly shake off 4i “the dew drops of hia 
British indignation ’’—Sir. H. Hawkins. 

To take the bull by the horn. 

Cpntra. That lil^e an eagle in a dove-cot, 1 

r _ 4 

Fluttered yjur Voleeinns in Corioli.— Shak ( Coriolanut) 



B6£lt.—X- To beat out nietal (V. T.) To ejtend it by 
hammering; To forge. 

* 2 ,. To beat up an enemy’s quarter =■ (V. T.) To attack 
it quite suddenly. 

3. To beat up (eggs Ac.) (V. T.) To reduce to froth, 


powder or paste. 

4 , To beat up fer recruits (V. I.) «* To go about iD quest 


pf them. So, To beat up recruits (V. T.) = Tq collect them. 
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Beat. 

5. To beat {V /.) at a door = To knock loudly. 

, §. To beat the b, f sh = (V. T.) To strike the bush so as to 
rouse gamq. 

* 7. To beat (V. f.) about the bush = (Fig.) To approach a 
subject slowly and cautiously or iu a roundabout wny. To 
shilly-shally. To dilly-dally. To make an Indirect advance 
instead of going directly to a plactf or object. 

Contra: To come to the point. 

Cp. Slips of prolixity or crossing the plain highway of talk* 
•—Shakrspeark. 

8. To beat a person black and blue = To bruise him. 

9. To beat the air ** To strive iu vain. [See Air], 

Cp. To fisfa in the air; To lash the wavos ; To bay the 
moon ; To milk the ram. 

10. To beat down a competitor = To overthrow him or 
defeat him. 

11. To beat down a seller or a professional man « To cause 
him to reduce his pric# or fee. 

* 

Also, to dash down a wall by battering. 

12. To beat a parley ** To propose terms (by, beating the 
drum as sign). 

13. Similarly, To beat a retreat « To retire hurriedly. 

14. To beat hollow — (V. T.) To defeat easily and com¬ 
pletely (as a competitor in race <fec.) . 

15. The heart beating high (V. I.) i. e., throbbing too 
quickly. 

Cp. The heart leaping into one's mouth. 

Similarly,—The eye in a flue frenzy rolling.— Shakbs^bajri, 

13. " Dead beaten « completely exhausted. 
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Beau —I- Beau ideal ; [Fr. ~ Ideal Beauty] (n.) Mental 
conception of some perfect object ; Model of excellence. 

Jusfc as Coidelia is the bean-ideal of the heroine, so is Ejgar the very 
type u£ the hero.—D eigiiton. . w 

Jt would be difficult to*irna^ino a more complete beau-ideal of aristo¬ 
cracy than the seventh E*rl of Shaftesbury, —G. W. E. Russell. 

2. Beau-monde : (n) Fashionable society. 

BCCAUSC-— Became of\ (Prep) By reason of ; On account 
of; For this reason namely ; Owing to. 

A brave man never shrinks from his duty because of threat. 

(Beware of using the word by tn this seuse unless after 
passive verbs.] 

* 

Beck. —At one's beck and calf : (itdj and adv.) As one 
doing his bidding; In complete command. [ Beck = a mere nod 
significant of order [call = command ] 

Aladdiu had at his beck and cuff the geuii who were attached to a ring 
aud lamp as slaves.—A rabian Nights. 

The sun and the moon cannot be made to*appear or disappear at the 
sweet will of the astronomer. Haley’s comet is uot at his btefe and call . 

^Cp. A Man-Friday. 

Become- —1- Whftt became of him is not known i. e. 
what his fate was or what his end was. 

So, what became of that matter is not known. 

• 2. It is not becomin;/ to your dignity : In accord with ; 
Suiting [This is another way of saying “It does uot become 
•your dignity” where “become ” (V. T.) = Befit.] 

What should it be that has made it impassible tor Hamlet to recognise 
what is becoming to him — Dkiqhtos, 

[Bcware'of using “ of” instead of to ”.] 

Cp.—To look well on. 
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Beelft 

Contra : Unbecoming to or for. 

Bed-1. The lady was brought to bed of a child : con¬ 
fined to be(> after delivery of a child. 

2. He ia a bed ridden invalid, i. e. \png confined to bed on 
account of ill health or infirmity*of age. 

3- Bed-time = usual hour for retiring to rest. 

4- Narrow bed = the grave. 

Cp. — Each in his narrow cell for ever laid 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleop.—G ray’s Elegy. 

5 — As you make your bed , you must lie in it. 

You must take the consequences of your acts. 

Cp .—As thou bo west, so shalt thou reap ; drink as you have brewed; 
stand the racket. 

6. A bed of roses or a bed of down = (Fig.) a very easy and 
comfortable situation. 

Judicial service is not always a bed of roses. [See Rose]. 

7. To take to or keep one’s bed — Become ill or continue 
to be ill. [It does not mean simply “ to go to bed ”] 

8. To share be<£ and board with =* Te have connubial 
relation with. 

Bee*—(To go) in a bee-line (adv.) —along a straight 
fine ; (To take) a straight course without turniug^to the right 
or left. So, to strike a bee-line . 

/ Cp. —As the crow flies. 

Beof*— Beef-eater** a member of the bodyguard of tho 
sovereign. 

> 

Beer. —1. I think no email beer of him, i. e. have % high 
opinion of him. (small beer = something trifling used in negative 
sentences j ag he does not think i mull beer of kitntelf), 1 
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2. To chronicle small beer =* To record only trivial matters. 

She wan a wight, if ever such wight were, 

To suckle fools and chronicle email beer.—- Shak. < 

3, Beer and shittles - Pleasure and enjoyment; rmrry 
life, Amusement. 

Life is not all beer and skittles , i. e. Happiness and satisfaction. 

Before.—1. Long before (adv.) : Long ago ; long way 
back in the past. 

2. Before lcng*= (adv. used with reference to future time) 
i. o., before a long time elapses; in the future ; very soon; 
shortly. 

Cp. —Odd-come-shortly = some near day, as “one of these 

odd-come-shortlies.” • 

* 

3. He carried all before him = swept away every opposition 
under his own superior impulsive force; was completely 
successful. 

So sudden was their onset that at first they carried all before them.— 
Prothbro. r 

His (Mr. Gladstone's) eloquence flowed like a stream of molten lava 
carrying all before it in its irresistible rush, glorious as well as terrible, and 
fertilizing whlfc it subdued. —Russell. 

4* To be before hand with (V. T.) = anticipate ; hence, 
To forestall; frustrate, prevent. 

For fmr he should do so let us be beforehand with him and stop him. 

° Be quick in striking*your blow, for we are afraid thal they will be 
beforehand with as by warning Croser and frustrate our intention. — Shak. 

5. Be beforehand with the world- have money in. hand. 

Beg— 1 To go a-begging. 

A post is said to be going a-begging when there are n« 
candidates for it, i. e. no one thinks it worth while accepting it. 
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Thirty pounds find twenty five guineas a year made fifty-six pounds 
five shillings English money all which was in a manner going a-begging (i. e. 
found no aoceptOr)^GoLOSMrrn. 

* 2* To beg thd question - To take for granted what has to 
be proved. To commit the logical fallacy of petitio principii . 

Cp« —A. woman’s reison. 

3- To beg of a person : To entreat him (to do something). 

I beg of you, to think well of the matter.—Miss Hubst. 

4. We all beg for mercy: earnestly pray for it. 

N. B.— The transitive character of the verb is manifest 
when followed by Infinitive or that-clause, The common 
official routine form “ I beg to state etc. ” is really condensed 
from 5< I beg leave to state etc. ” 

Begin—1. To begin with (adv) - In the first place ; as 
the first thing to be mentioned and then to be followed by 
others. 

[A comma must separate the phrase, if at the beginniug of 
a sentence, from the rest of the clause]. 

Bishop Wilberforce’s humour was of an entirely different quality from 
that of Sydney Smith. To begin withy it is unquotable.—R ussell. 

The metaphor is a r fery quaint one to begin with , and yiese embellish¬ 
ments make it ludicrous. 

It is good that only a limited uuniber of Faculties are established to 
begin with.— Lord Hardings. 

[Beware of using 11 from ” instead of “ with *] 

2. To begin the world ■* To start in life, 

3. The. beginning of the end"* The first clear and un^ 
mistakeable indication of the final result* 

* 

Beguile. — 1. We beguile a person of something L e. 
-eheat him out of it (so as to make him part with it), 

So, he may be beguiled into doiog something. 



Beguile- s« Behind- 

t 

2, Cp. • • • * To beguile the ti 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent flower 
But be the serpent under it.— Shakespeare. r 

i e, hoodwink the world around you. 

So, to beguile hopes. 

Bohalf—1. On behalf of or In behalf of: (prep*) = To 
further the interest of = In favour of. 

Will you not Bay something on behalf of your friend - 

Finance went uoai to involving us in war on behalf of Turkey in 1S78. 

2* Also, the noun u behalf” is used with a pronominal 
adjective when “ of ” is necessarily dropped, o g. On my behalf\ 
In his behalf. 

I will do all my abilities in thy behalf —Othello. 

Cp. —For your behalf. 

3. In that behalf : (adv.) In support of that matter or 
cause . 

When the local governments are asked to make a forward move, they 
urge they cannot do bo without instruction" in that behalf from the 
Government of India, 

Behind —1 You are always behj/id time', (adj.) un¬ 
punctual. r 

Cp.—A slow coach (colloquial). 

2. He is a man behind the times : (adj.) of antiquated 

▼iews and ideas. Rusty. (Fr. Passi). 

£ * 

Cp.—An old fogey (oolloq.): (n.) A back number. 

, 3. To fall behind (V. I.): fail to keep up. 

. 

4> * Behind the scenes of (pred. adj.): privately acquainted 
with. 

Lord Aoton, if he has not acted conspicuous parts, has been behind th 
scenes of many and different theatres.—RusSKA. 
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5. You always go behind my words, i. e,, look for secret 
motives on my part. 

4 . IV not spoak ill of a man behind his back : (adv.) 
Without his knowledge. Do not backbite him. 

Beholden. —To be beholdfU'. [only in the past participle 
—a Shakesperian phrase still in use] = obliged. 


For Brutus 1 sake I am beholden to you.—J ulius Casskr. 


Behove-—It behoves a person to do something, i, e., it 
is incumbent on him to do it : it is fit or proper that he 
should do it. (Notice th.' impersonal subject.) 

Behoves it ijs to labour for the realm.—SHAKiwrEARE. 

(Ia mod. English, it behoves vs etc.) 

It behoves yoxf to listen to your father’s safe counsel. 

Believe. —1» To believe in (V. T.) : To have faith in; 
Hold as true. Put trust in the truth of a statement, or in the 
efficacy of a principle, or in the existence of anything. 

[It generally takes an opinion , doctrine , or theory as object j 

The Inferno, as im&Jinel by Dante, is even now believed in by many. 

There never was a rogue that some fool would not believe in. —Sir H. 
Hawkins. 

Dickens believed it i a career open to the talents and prizes for success, 
but the successful man must share his good things with those who are less 
fortunate.— Pioneer. 

It is not conceivable that intelligent men and women really believe in 

the lore of spooks and star-gazings and lines of life. e 

• • 

The truest philosophers are those who ip days of darkness and difficulty 
still dare to believe in “ the good time coming, •Russell. 

•But, To believe (also, V. T. without in) = To trust the 
word of (a person as speaking the truth ,); or To trust ft state* 
ment which is regarded as true, [usually followed by a noun¬ 
clause beginning with “that” as conjunction]. 
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Cp.~ To have belief of ; To hug a belief (»*■ To be wedded 
to it : To cherish it in the mind.) t » 

2- To make believe : [a curious 'combination of two 
transitives resulting in an intransitive ; a shortened form of *To 
make others wrongly believe J (V. I.) To pretend ; To make pre¬ 
tence ; To feign or affect (usually followed by Infinitive or noun 
clause with conjunction that). Hence the compound noun 
“make-believe ’' — a pretence. 

Bell-1. To bear the bdl To be the first in a competi¬ 
tion ; To wiu[frooi the following]. 

% Bell-wether »a sheep which leads the flock with a 

bell on his neck. Generally Figurative of a “ ring-leader. 

/ 

.John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, bell-wether of the flpck which adhered 
to the older faith. — Pbothero. 

3. To btll the cat: (Fig) To take the danger of a common 
enterprise on oneself (From an ancient fable of concerted 
design on the part of mice to suspend a bell from the cat’* 
neck). 

So, Bcll-the-cat is a ftoun in 

And from a loop-hole while l peep 

Old Bell*the-cat oame from the keep.—S cott, 

#■ 

4. To swear by bell , book or candle —To curse with due 
solemnity-To excommunicate ( from the church according to 
the practice of the Roman Catholics. The excommunication 
onded with the words: “Do to the book, quench the candle, 
ring <he bell.") 

Bell % book and candle shall not drive me back 
* When gold and silver becks me to come on.— Shak. (k, j.) 

Belo w-—1- He is below flattery (adj .): too low to be 
affected by it. 

Cp- —This is beneath contempt i. e., not even worth despising (so low 
that contempt cannot reach it in all its efforts to go down.) , 
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Soj it is beneath you = not worthy of you ; it will bring you to a lower 
level in the opinion of men. 

2- Blw the mark (adj. pred.) Having a position lows* 
than the level of the standard in valuei merit or efficiency =* 
deficient, inferior. 

The examiners found the candidate to be Mow the mark and rejected 
him. 

Cp.—Weighed in the balance and found wanting; Below par. 

3- To hit a person below the belt =* To fight unfairly 
(Fig.) To attack a person by referring to private matters in a 
public debate. 

Benefit—1- To reap the benefit of: (V, T.) To profit 
by ; derive advantage from. 

You will reap the whole benefit of the generosity of yours which causes 
me to flourish.—(Banquo to Duncan in Shakespeare’s Macbeth). 

Cp. To reap the harvest; To avail oneself of. 

S 

2. Benefits forgot « (Black) Ingratitude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That dost not bite So nigh, 

As benefits forgot —ShakespbabB, 

• 1 

Cp. Looking a gift-horse in the mouth. Insensibility of benefits ; 
Insensibility to the past. 

« 

3- The J adge gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt : 
failed*to bring the charge home to him for want of sufficient 
evidence and was doubtful as to bis guiltiness—& 0 , he set tym 
free on the principle that it is better that ten guilty men 
should escape than that one innocent should suffer. (This. 

‘ escape ’ is the benefit referred to in the expression). 

Cp. “ Not Proven." * 

, 4. Benefit tociety = Association of persons for mutual 
insurance against illness or infirmity of age. ( Assistance is 
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received from a common fund to which e$ch member con¬ 
tributes. 

Cp. Friendly society [see Society]. 

r 

Bent.—1- They % fooled me to the top of my bent (adv.) 
{Fig. from a bow hint to its fullest extent) : most thoroughly. 

2- Lot him follow his own bent : act in whatever manner 
suits his pleasure. 

Berth —To give a wide berth to a person. (Fig. from the 
* room given to a ship for swinging freely while at anchor) = To 
avoid him ; To k*ep well away from him. 

Since the last fracas I have taken good care to give that devilish friend 
a wide berth . 

Beside —1* Your remark is beside the mark . (adj. pred.) 
i. e,, irrelevant. 

So Beside the point . [“ beneath 99 mu3t not he used.] 

2 My friend was beside himse.f ’ i. e., lost his self-control. 

Only be patient till we have appeased 

The in altitude, t beside themselves with fear—S hakespeare. 

». e , out of their senses from fear. 

* 

So, I wa^eside myself with pain [distinguish from * Besides * — over 
and above ] 

Best. At the best: (adv) Taking as favourable or hope¬ 
ful a view aa possible ; Looked at in the most favourable light. 
Take up this mangled matter at the best. — Shak (Othello) 

“ The M which is strictly grammatical before the superlative 
degree is often dropped for the sake of brevity]. 

• Virtue concealed within our breast 

Is inactivity at best.— Swift. * 

* 

I hate legislative interference in any department of life. At lest 
it is the lesser evil.—-K, K, QanDHL 

Life in L on don is devoted to pleasure, or, at best to profit.— Russell 
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2- At one's best : (prod. adj. or adv.) In one’s beet state. 

t /' 

Verily, every man at hit best is altogether vanity,— Psalm (89) 

Lord Salisbury is seen at his very best in his own houBe. — Russkll. 

ti 

r 3* The best is the enemy of the good :—[an antithetical 
saying]: Too high a standard or ideal hinders progress. 


4- To make the best of (a bad business): To put up 
with (it) as well as one can. 


So, To make the best of a loss or misfortune be content. 

[Differentiate, Do as best as y oU can . : an implication 
that the best is but bad. 


You have got yourself into this difficulty and now you must get out 
of it as best as you can (adv). 

But, u To do one's best '* has no such implication.] 

5. Tie has the best of it: ["It” is impersonal ] won the 
argument. Also, Outwitted, over-readied (an adversary). 

Cp. To turn a person's flank. 

Botftk©- — To betake oneself to : To go, repair, or resort 
to. 

The grief-stricken man betook himself to a hermitage. 

Bethink- —[ Like the above, reciprocal V, T, ] To 
bethink oneself of (a person or thing) : To call io mind ; To 
consider. 


Better—1. Better off .: (pred. adj) In better circum¬ 
stances ; Richer or more comfortable. 

That lady was better off after her remarriage. 

Cp. Comfortably off. 

0 

* 2 To get the better off. (V. T.) To prove stronger than ; 
To gain the advantage over (an enemy or rival); To ouf-wit ; 
To worst. 


Cp. To get the upperhand of. 
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3. One’s better half* His wife. 

Cp. The grey mare is the better horse 

* 

4* To take for better for worse —(Reference to 4he ritual 
of the marriage ceremony): (adv.) as inseparably and indisflb- 
lubly conhected with arfd bound to each other [no conjunction 

• V 

between the phrases]. % 

[In the ritual the adverbial phrase is strengthened by additional phra* 
ses as for richly for poorer, in sickness and in death.] 

fii 1 know better than that: refuse to accept the state* 
ment. 

6 - You will soon think better of it : have occasion to 
change your mind, i. e. reconsider the matter more favourably. 

7. Better than one's word : more liberal in performance 
than one's promise. • 

8* The better part of valour is discretion ; [This proverbial 

it 

expression is from Shakespeare’s Henry iv], 

{The better part of= superior to.): Discretion wins more 
than valour. 

Cp .— Speech-making is not tAc better part ^political valour. Rather 
does it ofteu defeat its own object.—G. C. WHlTWORTfl. 

Contra : Having more man than wit about me.—S hak. 

m 

[inan=- valoufl>(ooncrete for the abstract manhood) and, nut —dig ;retion]. 

9* ' He has seen better days : There was a time w>ien he 
was in more prosperous circumstances. Idiomatic use of the 
present perfect for the past. [See Be] 

\ very poor man who has seen better days , as the phrase goes, is a 
strange compound of dirty alovealines and wretched attempts at faded 
smartness.—D ickens. 

Cp. -Shabby-genteel. 

10 You had belter do thiB <= It would be a wiser course 

* 

f or you to do it than not to do it. 

[N. B. —Tbia ‘ bad 1 is not the auxiliary of the pluperfect* 
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tense, but it is a mistaken substitute for’d “ would] 

Between.-1. (This is) Between ourselves : Vadj.) 
confined tfr ourselves so that qone outside of us may know it. 

[As adverb the use of the phrase is rather parenthabical» 
speaking confidentially]. . 

So, between you and me . [To emphasise the confidential 
character, an addition, viz “and the door-post” is made] 

Well, between you and me and the door poet, our impulsive friend in 
being shadowed by an officer of the C. I. D. 

2. Between the devil and the deep sea (adj\ pred.) = 
Having a menacing danger on either side » Having no escape 
either way. 

So, Between two fires ; Between the anvil and the hammer ; 
Betwen Scylla and Charybdes (a dangerous rock and a danger¬ 
ous whirlpool on the coast of Sicilly). 

3. A betwixt and between sort of creature (adj. ) : belong¬ 
ing neither .to tho one nor to the other of the two classes of 
creatures (previously jnaentionecty =* half of one class and halE 
of another (adv.) - in a mid-way position. 

4. Few and fiar between \ (adj.) rare and at wide intervals. 

Visits like those of angels,' short (few) and far betweeif! — Blair. 

[N. B.— M Between ” is not used of more than two persons or 
things : 1 Among 9 should take its place in such cases.] 

5’ Between whiles (adv.)»in the intervals (a series of 
intervals being denoted,) 

6. A slip between the cup and the lip = Blasting or frus¬ 
tration of a keenly cherished hope. 

Beyond —I- You have prospered beyond* m&i i. e.' t 
paore than I. 

?• Beyond compare] (adv.) Incompwwbly,. 
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Big 

Cp. * ' * O, not like me. # 

For mine is beyond beyond. —ShaK (c^mb) 

i. e., better than all superlatives can express. ^ 

Bid — 1- To bid welcome (V. T.) : salute while welcoming. 
So, to bid farewell /’ 

r 

2, To bid defiance to (V. T.) =* Defy publicly. 

3- To bid fair (followod by au infinitive) (V. 1.) : Be or 

eeem likoly to. [See Fair.] 

The scheme bids fair to succeed i. e., shows promise of success. 

The children of the depiessed classes bid fair to compete with the 
scions of the upper classes. 

Cp.—To be in a fair way of. 

4 . They are my bidden guests , i- 0 ., invited ones. 

Bid- — You must bide your time, i. e., wait for a suitable 
opportunity. 

Cp.— To watch one’s time. 

Big-1 A woman is big with child (adj.) i. e., pregnant ; 
Gravid. An animal is big with Toal (or yo^ng) ; 

Cp. The dusty collier heaves his ponderous sack, 

And big with vetigeanct, beats the barbar black.—C ampbell 

ft 

Similarly, ‘ He is big with news* 

A 

2* Big with the fate of: prognosticating evil to; ominous to. 

The great, the important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato, and of Rome.— Addison. 

Cp,—Coming events $ast their shadows before, 
c 

3- * To talk big «* 1 Big ’ is here adverbial ■* in a threatening 
manner; also, boastfully. So, to look big. 

Cp.—A big man: one of importance. Also, great guua. 
Big words (=* bluff.) 

A big wig (colloq ) = a person in authority : A man of 
considerable influence. 
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Bill.—A clean bill of health : certificate of no disease. 

ftird—1. *A bird'wyt view . such as is seen by a bird 
flying over; a conspectus. Also a resume (of a subject). 

• » t 

Cp. — Coup d'wil=> general view. 

2. Birds af a feather =» Persona of similar taste or 
character. 

Cp. (a) Fellows of the same kidney. . (6) Both of a hair, 
(c) Cast in the same mould ; (</) Tarred with the same brush. 

3* A bird in hand is worth two in the bush = a sure present 
possession is better than two would-be or doubtful ones. [This 
expression is used whenever there;is a case of u Certainty versus 
Coutmgeucy ”] 

Mark the contrast of A (= one) with Tm in the sentence, 

4- Birds of passage** Migratory ones. {Fig.) Sojourners, 
temporary dwellers. 

Europeans, particularly Englishmen, in India are mere birds of passage 
having no stake in the country—G okuale. 

5 A little bird Whispered : An informer who should be 
nameless brought the news. [The allusion is to the following 
Biblical passage !— 

o 

Curse not the king, no not in thy thought, and curse not the rich in 
thy bed-chamber: for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter.-E cclbs x 26.] 

6 . The bird has flown : The culprit has escaped. 

7* To kill two birds with one ^tone - Caxiix two eudl by 
one stroke or effort. 

Bit-1. Bit by bit (adv.) very gradually. Takings very 
small portion at a time. 1 

2. To give another a bit of one's mini =» To speak candidly 
to him. To Castigate him. 
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3- You are a bit of a liar i. e., partially though not 
wholly a liar. 

4- Not a bit - (adv.) not at all—(negative). 

Opposed to “every bit” as*quite as (good <fcc.) 

So, wait a bit [adv.] (affirmative) i. e., for a short time. 

* 

Bite-—1 . To bite one's thumb at another * Provoke 
quarrel by showing contempt for him. 

Do you bite your thumb at us.— Shak (Romeo & Juliet) 

So, To bite the nail of one's thumb : sign of scorn and 
disrespect. 

2. To bite one'8 lips ; sign of impatience and disgust. 

3. To bite the dust: To suffer defeat in battle; To die. 

4. The biter bit i. e., is bitten, (exclamation of exact 
retaliation). Tit for tat. 

Bitter- —(To fight) to the bitter end : to the last extremity 
i. e., to the death. 

Black— 1. The black art: macfic ; sorcery; Necro¬ 
mancy. An occult power by which its practitioners were 
supposed in olden times to converse with the spirits of the 

dead in regard to the future. 

* 

2. To black ball (Y. T.) To reject a person who is candi¬ 
date for admission, to a club or society by ballot, the black¬ 
balls being significant of votes against him. 

^ Cp. —To taboo. 

r 3. A black-leg is a workman who refuses to join a $rade- 
union or continues working during a strike. 

Also, a'swindler op the turf. 

4. Black-mail : money extorted hy threats or terror. 
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5. Black Monday . (school boys’ slang) The first day 
after*a long vacation—usually a Monday. 

She made home so disagreeable to me that what is called by school 

boy \Black Monday was to me the whitest in the whole year.— Fielding. 

* 

6 Black man— An Indian (whatever his colour or 
complexion) in the eyes of Imperial Englishmen. 

We are afraid to admit the social superiority of Lord Salisbury's black 
man, — G. W. E. Hussell. 1 

7. A black-guard l A fellow of offensive manners and low 
character; a rogue; a scamp ; a scoundrel, (originally, a 
lowest menial in the kitchen wl^se duty was to attend to the 
pots and coals : Hence, black,) 

8- A black sheep: a member of society distinguished by 
low habits and lftose conduct; a scamp. 

The anarchists are the blaclc sheep of educated Bengali community.— 
Guardian. 

c P . —Mauvais sujel. (Fr.) 

9. To look black V. I. To have a sulky appearance. 

So, black despair, K e., dismal. 

10 Black ingratitude : Wicked offence against benefactor. 

Cp. —Besotted baBe ingratitude.—M ilton. 

Alas! the gratitude of men 

Hath oftener left mo mourning. —Wordsworth. 

1J. A crime of the blackest dye : most heinous. 

Cp. — Of the deepest or deeper dye. 

*2 In black and white : (adv. or adj ) Written or printed. 

The memorandum ia set down in black and white . , 

13 To beat a person black and blue : (adv, Prolepsis) 
BO as to leave his skin discoloured with bruise. 

14 To be in the black hooka of one : (adj.) i. e„ io dis¬ 
favour with ^>im. 

5 
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Id. Black list : a list such as is kept by magistrates or 
police officials containing the names of political suspects, or 
of men of very bad character; men tabooed by authorities. 

16 Black spots in the horizon « visible signs of coming 
despair or despondency*. 

* 

Cp .—Slough of despond ; Cave of despair. 

< 

Blank— To look blank (V, I.): To be nonplussed. 

Blanket — 1. A wet blanket, (n.); anything which 
discourages. To be treated with wet blanket = To be discouraged. 
Also, A person who discourages any scheme or project; one 
who extinguishes conversation (in a company), 

Cp. To throw cold water on (an enterprise <kc.) 

2- Born on the wrong side of the blanket : (adj ) illegitimate. 

Blaze—To blase away at a thing: (V. I.) To work 
with great energy and enthusiasm. 

Bless- 1 He has not a penny to bless himttef with, i. e. 
in biB possession [from the figure of the«cruss on silver penny], 

Cp. Blest with peace and plenty - possessed of : 

2. Bits j my soul: (interjection). Exclamation of sur¬ 
prise or indignation. 

3. To bless ones stars, (V. I.) Rejoice and be thankful 
to Heaven. 

if 

• 4, Single blessedness = (Humorously said of) unmarried 
state. 

1 But earthlier happy is the rose distilled, 

Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn 
Grows, lives, and dies in sing le blessedness. ~ 8bae. 

Blind, 1. One’B blind side : that directioa iu which he 
■ unguarded. Henoe, (fig.) His weak point, 
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2. A blind bargain i a oomp*ct made or agreement 
entei'fed into without foresight or knowledge of ita true character 
(generally used of a purposeless and rash transaction). 

Cp .— To buy a pig in a plfcte ; To take a leap in the dark. 

3* To blind truth « To conceal it. • 

Block.— L A chip of the old block : This is U 3 ed of a 
child who has inherited his father’s qualities, M worthy son of a 
worthy father” 

3. To cut blocks with razor » To waste skill. 

Blood 1. Flesh and blood** Human nature or animal 
nature generally. [See Flesh.J 

2* Out s own dehh and Uooct = His relatives, or offspring. 

3- Fresh blood : new members admitted to a family 
•r society. 

4* In bad blood \ (adv) Out of ill feeling, anger, or 
hatred. 

Lho agitator endeavours to male bad blood between the civilians and the 
people.-- (create ill will and rancorous feeling)—A Review. 

So, Shod fend : pasting mutuul hostility between families of which 
one has spilt the othei’s blood , Veudetta. 

5* In cold blood : (adv) Without any causetfcr rousing 
passion; without provocation, i. e. deliberately. (The phrase is 
associated with the verbs attack , Kill Ac,) 

6. In hot blood (adv.): (opposite of the above) i. e. in 
anger ; under great excitement or provocation. 

So, ones blood boils (followed by an iufinitive)«he be¬ 
comes highly iudiguaut (on seeing incideut or hearing a # 
narrative). 

Cp. Hi* blood was up, i. e. His anger or spirit was roused/ 

t To make oneU blood creen ® To fill him with awe 
or terror. 
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8 . Blue blood - High birth ; aristocratic descent. 

A * 

9. A Prince of the blood: a relative of tho royal 


family. 


& 


]0- Blood is thicker than water : the tie of kindred ia real: 
A relative is more likely to help than a stranger. 

Contra : “A Iittlo more limn Inn, but loss than kind*' — Shak. 


11. A transaction is said to be dyed in blood, when it is 
marked with severe cruelty. 

12. An apostle of blood and iron : one who advocates 
military compulsion. 

13. Blood-sucker : (Lit.) Leech ; Vampire - (Fig.) a cruel 
exortionate person. A “ sponger.’' 

14- A quality runs in one’s bloods is his family character¬ 
istic ; is inherent in him. 

CP- Bred in the bone. 

Blow.—l A storm Hows over ( V. I. ): passes off 
after having spent its force. But, a storm blows itself out 
(V. T. for tho adverbial adjunct "out”)*: spent its force 
completely. 

2. So c a scandal (which is in the nature of storm) blov's 
of*, i. e,, is forgotten. 

* 

3. To bloVkvp (V. T.) (colloq). To scold. Hence, the 
noun : I gave him a blow up • Also, To puff up. 

4 . The Magazine blew «p*=(V\ IJ was broken and scatter¬ 
ed by explosion, 

5. At present I am blown upon ; (adj. pfcd*) discredited ; 
have lost my reputation. 

T 

, Cp. in bad odotir. 

0 

6- To blow out a lamp - To extinguish it. 
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7- At a blfio (adv.) : By one tingle action ; at one effort; 
quite suddenly ; By one stroke . 

* Cp. At one fell swoop. 

8 - To blow hot and cold (in the«same breath)* [V. I.] 
Be favourable aud unfavourable by turnt (i. e., alternately). 
To vaccillate. 

Cp. To play Jast and loose, 

9. To blow one’s own trumpet : To praise oneself highly ; 
To sound one's own praises. 

10* At'last it blew great guns : it (impersonal for wea¬ 
ther) became very stormy. (great guns * a heavy gale). The 
Btorrn blew violently. 

Blue.—1. Blue-ribbon (lit.) —The broad blue ribbon 
worn by members of the order of the Garter over the left 
shoulder and hanging to the hip. Hence, (by metonymy—sign 
for the thing signified) a member of this order. (Big.) What 
marks the attainment of an object of great ambition } or the 
object itself. 

Also, the highest position in any society; or the highest 
prize in any competition. 

The Derby is the blue-i'ibbon of horse-racing, 

Justice Sir Agutosh was appointed to the vice-chancellorship, the blue- 
ribbon ofjCalcutta University. 

Let us hope that the Blue Ribbon of the Garter which ranks with the 

Golden Fleece and makes its wearer a comradl of all the crowned heaAs of 
Europe is attained by arts more dignified than those which awoke the 
picturesque satire of Dean Swift, —Russell. 

11 The Emperor of Lilliput rewarded bis courtiers with three tide 
silken threads, one of which was blue, onegr eeu, and one red. The Kmpeif'or 
held a stiok horizontally and the candidates crept under it, backwards and * 
forwards, several times. Whoever showed the most agility in creeping 
was rewarded jeith the blue thread . Swift. 
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Cp. A feather in one’* cap 

2. The man in blue = The police-man. 

3 . A blue-jacket is the sign of marine or naval service ; 

a sailer. * 

4- A blue-stocking = a lady of great learning. (Fr.) A 
hat-blue. 

5. He was then in the M«es*br in a fit of the blues = in 
low or depressed spirits. [Note the plural] 

Cp. A fit of the bine devils. 

6 - Blue booh aro the authorized reports and publications 
made by government (the cover being blue) 

7. He is true-blue (adj.): of inflexible honesty and fidelity, 
[a staunch adherent or follower is so called.] 

8 . Jo look blue : To seem nervous or depressed. 

9- A bolt (i. e M thunder-bolt) from the blue (i. e. t clear 

a 

sky) ; a oompleto surprise \ something sudden or unexpected. 

Whit had wronght euch a eudden and marvellous change 1 What wm 
the nature of this terrific bolt out of the blue ?— Times. 

Bluff. —1- Boasting blxtff: Big but empty words; Rodo¬ 
montade. r 

Blurt- —To blurt out a Becret Ac.: To divulge it «»- 
advisedly. To utter inadvertently. 

Cp. To let the cat out of the bag. 

Ulusb —1 At the first blush (adv.): At the first view or 

consideration of a matter. Cp. Prima facie. 

f 

(Metaphor from the first raj of dawn.) 

The amazing declaration wsb made in thejlnt blush of thia reciprocity 
proposal.—P ioneer. 

2. To put a person to the blush ; To put him to 'shame. 
= To make him ashamed (or redden with shame). 
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Board —*1- To go by the board : To fall OTerbo&id (ns 
masts of a shipj: (Fig.) to be discarded or rejected. 

The criyle principle that ene country should manufacture end that 
otlters should be content to supply the raw materials ha* gont by the 
board.— Pioneer. <> 

2 Above board (ad), prtd ): feiir and undisguised (adv.) 
openly ; without suspicion of unfairness. 

[Metaphor from games at cards]. 

Boast- —1* -ftof much to boast of\ (ad j.) Mediocre; of 
mediocrity. 

Cp. —No great shakes. 

Contra: As to leave nothing to be desired. 

2. To boast a person of: To praise him exultingly. 

Do nSt smile on me that I boast her off \ 

For thou shalt fiud she will outstrip all praiee, 

And make it halt behind her.—S hak. (T.) 
c P . —To set off(- adorn or embellish.) 

Boat*—1* To be (or row or sail) in the same boat : Placed 

« 

in positions equally risky . 

Cp.—In the same box (i. e., equally embarrassed ) 


^ 2. He has an oar in every one's bout : is meddlesome; a 
busy-body. 

Body. —-To keep body and soul together : To sustain the 
body that it may not perish from starvation. [Beware of 

inserting “ the ,f before the nouns.] ' t 

/ 

The Indian going abroad to earn enough to keep body and soul together 
has that body tortured and that soul damned for ever.—Mas. S. Naidit. 


* 


Bold*— 1. To make bold (V. I. followed by Infinitive^! 
Presume ; Venture. 

Also, To make so bold as to say. 

m 

2. To show a bold front: Not to yield tamely; To meet 
opposition ^toldl 
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■jThe country needy determined and courageous men who would remain 
at their posts, compose their differences of opinion wi^iout complaining 
to the public and show an trolly hold front to the external critic and the 
in ter nil enemy —H. Spencer. 

3* Bold and rude (ndj) Impudent. 

r 

Bolster —To bolster wp.(usually an unworthy cause and 
c.hject, as claim, pretention ifce.,): To auppott. 

Why do you bolster up your pretentions with lies/ 

No scheme for lethUring up the decaying fabric of a service adapted 
only to conditions which have passed away never to return,—A. Majcmder. 

Bolt-1. A bolt from the blue : [See Blue.] 

2- A fool's bolt is soon shot : He soon speaks and is soon 
silenced. 

Bon —1. Bon mot . (Fr. n.) A smart or tyitty saying. 

2- Bon-vivant (Fr. n.) One fond of indulging in good 
living. A gluttonous poison ; ail epicure ; a gourmand. 

Bona -1- Bona fide . (Lat. adv.): In good faith; 
with honest belief ; without fraud or deception ; as, he acted 
bona fide. i 

2- This is a bona fide transaction ; (adj ) Honest; guileless. 

4 3- Hi h Jiona fide cannot be questioned: (n.) Honest 
belief or honesty. 

Contra : Mala fide* 

Bone —1. Roue of contention, (n.) literally , one over 
which dogs quarrel when it is thrown among them— (Fig.) 
a sul^ject of dispute or rivalry. 

Al«ace is the bone of contention between France and Germany. 

• Symptomatology and Pathology—Neither can be ruled out, and it is 
foolish for our school (Homoeopathic) to divide oa such a bone of conten¬ 
tion Dr.,Nash. 

1a. i have a bone to pick wit A you** I have some cause 

of quarrel with you : I have a complaint to make against you, 

l,! ft 
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2. This lying tendency of his it bred in the lone, i. e., 
cannot be eradicated. 

* Cp. Running in the Mood. 

3. .To make tio bones of: (V. T.) Not to hesitate about j 
To make no scruples about. (The metaphor is taken from a 
dog greedily swallowing meat together with the bone to which 
it is attached.) 

'He makes no bones of Idling falsehood on occasion. 

N. B .—About may take the place of “ of ” : an infinitive 
may be used for the preposition as he makes no bones to tell 
falsehood.] 

4. This declaration will break no bone 8 : cause harm to 

none. 3 

5. He is mere skin and bone, i. e., a very thin person. 

Book-—1- l am no longer in that upstart’s books or 
in his good books m in favour with. So, to be in one’s bad 
books=in disfavour with him. 

2. My name is oa the book s of the company, i, e., entered 
in the list of its members, 

[Note the plural forms in both.] 

3. If any mischance occurs I will bring you to book. 
(V. T.) i. e., call you to recount ; hold you responsible for it. 

4. He is at hit books (pred. adj.) = reading and learning. 

5. Book-learned (adj.) Knowing books only, not life, be,, 
theories not practice. 

Boon-— A Boon companion is one that is jolly and merry. 

fr _ ^ vf 

A wily sportsman once induced & baud of intoxicated boon companions 
to bet some sums of money.—R ussell. 

•Conscience makes m t firm ; 

j « 

boon companion , who her strong bresat-plate 
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Buckles on Lira that feels no guilt within, 

And bids him on and fear not. — Dante (Jn/errtb ) 

Cp. Good fellow. Hail-fellow-well-met. i 

Boot— 1. Over shoes, ever boots* As well l^isk m&ch 
as little* No half measures. 

2. The boot is on the other leg . Truth or responsibility 
is just the other way round. 

3. To boot (adv.) = also. 

The bounty and beniaon of heaveu 

To boot and to boot. —Shak. 

With all appliances and means to boot ,—Shak. 

Cp: The adverbial phrase <l To the good ” *= additionally. 

As well. 

Born. —1* In all one's born days **During the days that 
have passed since his birth ; hence, during his whole experience. 

I have never met with such a monstrous cose of ingratitude in ell my 
torn days, 

2. Born under a lucky star , i. c. f destined to he fortunate. 
So, born under an evil star = destined to*be uufortunate always. 

Cp. I was not born under a rhyming planet.—S hak. 

3. He^is a born orator , he is an orator born i. e., destined 
to be an orator. 

The lawyer is born but to murder, the Savioar lives but to bless.— 
Tennyson. 

4. To be born to: Destined by birth to have. 

One great factor in my fortunate condition of health was, perhaps, 
that l had no ridiculous ambition. What was to come would come M 
fcHult of hard work, for 1 was born to no miraculous interpositions or 
pfficial friendships.—Six H* Hawkins. 

[Note': A person is bom of a woman j or is borne , by her] — 

Bore *—Bore and button-holer, These two words often go 
together. The former means a person who wearing by tedious 
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dull t,lk; a twaddler; and the latter means one who by his 
talk detains a listener against his reluctance. 

One of the principal clubs in London has the misfortune to be frequent 
ed a gentleman who is by common consent the greatest borr oerf 
button-holer in London.—Bussar.ij. 

[Fr. Raconteur = story teller.] 

Both. — To make both end* meet : [The two ends aro, the 
means aud the maintenance, or the income and the outlay.] 

To keep the expense within the income, or to keep th’m 
equal. 

[N. B. Dm’t substitute two for both .] 

Bottle —1. To look for a needle in a bottle of hay; 
This is said when a hopeless search is m ule. [Bottle = Bundle ] 

Cp Qratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any roau 
in all Venice. His reasons are us two gt aim of uheat hid in two buthds 
of chaff — Shak. (M. V.) 

2. New tome in old bottles ' New principle too powerful 
to be restrained by old forms 

This course consisted in attempt to pour new wine into old 
bottles.—'T ucks 

Bottom— 1- To bet one's bottom, dothtr^Xo stake all 
the money one has. 

2. To go (V. I.) or send ( V . T.) to the bottom (of a river, 
lake or sea)■* To sink or cause to sink. 

t 

3. He is at the bottom of‘this affair, i. e., the chief cause 
of instigator. 

Cp. To pull the wires; wire-puller. „ 

• * 

4. Let us search the matter to the bottom , i. e. so as t* 

t 

find its real or essential character. 

So, lef us get to the bottom of the affair* 

Cp. Prdbe to the quick : find out what ia at the bottom of his mind- 
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5* fie is a kind hearted man at bottom [ no article before 
bottom] i. e. in reality, though his exterior or speech may 
indicate the contrary. 

Cp. At heart. 

6* Ho stanch on his (own) bottobz : is quite independent. 

Cp. To stand on one’s legs. 

Bound* —1. To advance by lebps and bounds . (kdv) 
with startling speed, 

2 You are hound up with me in this matter, i. e. you 
have the same interest in it as I have. 

Cp. In the same boat. 

3. (As adj followed by Infinitive) = certain ( to 

happen). 

Whichever way the luck went, a greater or less aum wa« bound to 
find its way into the coflVrs of the family — Rijbsell. 

Bout—1 This bout : (adv.) on this occasion, 

2 Bont <>f diinking \ Fit of druukenness; carousal; 

Booze. So, bout of illnes^ 1 

3. Bout of strength : Tiial or contest. 

Bow —l. To draw or pull the long bow : (V. T.) To tell 
unlikely stories especially of one’s own prowess. To ex¬ 
aggerate. 

To indulge in hyperboles. To romance, 

( 2. I have a bowing acquixntance with him : Slight 
recognition, 

w 3. That haughty fellow is now bowed down by tuis- 
fortune, i.,e. crushed. 

l Note the passive form ] 

t 

4. To bow down ( V. I. ) to an object of rover Ace, even 
if that object is au idol. Bat we bow to a decision [$ot down]. 
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Bowels- —Boweln of compassion or of mercy =■ Tmrler 
feelings such as pity or forgivouesa. (Sole the plural). 


Bergundy was a ehaliow-hcarted fortune-hunter with no bowels of* 
compassion . Shakespeare's (characters) 

Bowl —1- To laid along (v. i.) Tp go fast and smoothly, 

2 - To be bowled out : Stopped in a successful career. 

3. 2*o be bowled over : Rendered helpless ; jjisooncortod. 

SOX*—1* I aw the wrong box, i. e. in au awkward 
position, a scrape, or difficulty. 


2* To be in the same box with another®To bo &e 
embarrassed as he. 


Cp. To row or sail iu the same boat. 

3. To bo$ the compass . (a nautical phrase): To repeat 

« 

or go over the points of the compass in order. (Fig). To 
make a complete revolution and end where one began (in 
politics, arguments Ac.,) 

Mr. 13. harangued in his rapid and vehement manner and amazed tbe 
andiencc by boxing the compass all round (i. r. trying All sortn of argument 
and sophistry)—M. Mail*. 

Brain. —1 To cudgel one's brain* « To think hard. 

2. To have something on the brain : To be crazy about it. 

•> 

3. This success will turn his brain , i. e* make him vain 
and silly. 

Brand —( Bran-new or ) B^andneyo .« Conspicuously now 

as if just fresh from the mint (said of a coin}. 

* 

fthakeapeare uses the phrase " fire new 

Formerly the compound was spelt and prnounced as “ Bran-new "J 
•Brazen —1* Brazen-faced (person) i. e. shameless* 

1 

* % To braze n it out : (It iB used indefinitely for a parti¬ 

cular ma^er or deed, or act.) To boast of it instead of being 
ashamed. To carry it o$f impudently. 
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So, To brave it out * To carry oneself defiantly when under 
suspicion or blame. 

* Bread —1* Bread and butter —This is concrete mate¬ 
rialization of the abstract 41 livelihood. ” # * 

2 To Take the bread out of ones mouth =*To take away 
his living by some means. 

3* To make one's bread = To earn a living. 

4* He knows on which side his bread is buttered : (n,) 
Fig. where his interest lies. 

{$• His bread is buttered on both sides : He is in eujoymeut 
of the easy comforts of life. 

Cp. To lire in clover. 

4 - 

(h) To cast one's bread upon the waters^: To do good 
without looking for gratitude or immediate return. [Taken 
from the Bible ]. 

Costly artistic advertisements are so much bread east upon the waters. 
The cost seems for the present to be tbrowu away, but they pay well iu 
the long run.—A dvertiskr. 

Break-—1- / broke my son of thate’pernicious habit: i. e., 

caused him to give it up. 

2. 1 broke the unpleasant news to ray friend : i. e„ told 
it so cautionsfy as not to startle or shock him. 

3. So, to break one's mind to another «To reveal one's 
thoughts and feelings to him. 

4- To break ground : (lit.) to begin to plough ; (Fig ) To 

jm 

begin to execute any plan ; to oommence any operation. 

0 To break a lance with some person = To enter into 
contention with him (by force or strength, literally) or (by 
arguments,' figuratively) «* To argue against him. % 

6. To break down (V. I.), (a) while making^tbat most 
pathetic appeal the speaker broke down, i. e., lost control over 
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bis feelings/ Also, (b) to fail and be unable to proceed in an 
undertaking. f 

(c) Four witnesses broke dcnm in cross examination i. e., 
failed to sustain the truth of their previous statement, 

(d) No man can work so hard without breaking down: 

i. c., failing in health, • 

So, Break down : (n.) a complete failure in any enterprise; 
a fiasco. * 

7* To break down (V. T.) ■> To subdue or crush. 

The teacher could with no little difficulty break down this formidable 
opposition on the part of his pupils, 

[Note. Used generally in the passive form,] 

Of late years these social barriers have been broken down. So, to be. 
broken down with illuees or grief = To be prostrated. 

8. To break ( V. I) away from —(V. T.) : To leave, desert. 

What a contrast between Then and Now ! Guls who do not marry in 
their first thiee or four seasons soon break away from home.— Russell. 

9, To break loose (V. I.) To shake off restraint. Used 
also in p. p. as, the devil broken loose from hell. 

10 To break forth (V. I.) =* Burst out [used generally 
of any rudden manifestation, as light, rage voice die.] 

11 To break in (V. T)»To tame or discipline (as any 
wild auimal or bird). 

[Note.— la the paAive form in it dropped, as a broken horse— When 
some other preposition follows, in is dropped as* to break a hone to th f%etn 
ur to the harness. Without such consequent preposition in is retained, as 
the child requires to be broken in j, * ^ 

12 To break in (V. I) J say something causing inter¬ 
ruption to a speaker. 

SirH3t\ broke in loudly, “ good baartnaf w(U, bo is tt extraordinary 
saw”— G* Basra. 
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So, To break in upon a person is to interrupt him in 
his speech. t . - 

I j%i us nut break in upon liim (Samson).—M ilton. 

r 

If there is to be a real reform of the administration, *lh© monopoly of 
the covenanted Civil Service must be broken in upon. — Chronicle. 

A small ray of light broke in upon my gloom.— J. S. Mill. 

13 To break of (V. I): cease to speak ; Stop during the 
progress of a speech ; To pass suddenly into a different line of 
thought or action. 

Cp. To go off at a tangent— diverge impetuously from the matter in 
hand. (V. T.) The Npeeeh wa* broken off by the entrance of the much 
dreaded C. I. 1). officer, (i. e., interrupted) ao, To break off a marriage — 
put a sudden stop to it. 

13a She at last broke through her shyness : Overcame. 

I’dn. To break up: (V. T.) To tear; To pull to pieces 
(V. I.) To begin to fail in health. 

14 To break with a friend: To quarrel with him or 

part with him. • 

To break ■with prejudice and with convention, to enter upon a great and 
free life, is not due until some doubts have been mastered and some coward 
hesitations silenced.— K<tk Homo. 

Knox had carried the people with him, and Scotland had for ever broken 
with Rome—PW otuebo. 

Cp. To break with the past = To renounce old beliefs and 
strike out something new. Iconoclast. 

Id, To break the ice : To get ovpr ^initial shiuess-—To 
spfftk first after a prolonged silence ou a delicate matter. 

Hating thus broken the ice Mr. Fawcett now appeared frequently iq 
public.—T imsb. 

After he'd a while looked wbe, 

At laBt broke silence and the icc.+~ S. Butlse. 

Cp. To break through shyness or some dolicate^feeling, i.c* 
to overcome it in others. To prepare the way /or otyert. 
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16 . This calamiij broke hia heart : caused him to die of 
grief •. . 

So, the compound “broken-hearted ” (adj.) 

e 

9 (Had we) Never met or never parted 

We had never been brolitn-htartt.il. — Ifynxs. 

The chilcfren turned their backs eta him, the wife died broken-hearted* 
He went with the stream and had not courage sufficient to bear up against 
bo many shocks.—D ickers. 

Cp. Broken fortune. 

Breaker. — Breaker$ ahead : [Lit, a nautical cry] Fig. 
Great danger about to befall; An imminent menacing danger. 

He failed to seetthe social breakers ahead . 

Cp. Clouds gathering ; Storm brewing. 

Breast*—l Pressed so much the boy made a clean breast 

<v 

of his part in the ugly transaction, i.e. confessed it. 

2- To breast the current »To bear the breast against it. 

Cp To stem the tide. 

Breath* —1* To take breath (v. i.) : To rest. 

2* To take away ^one’s breath-To astonish him or to 
cause fear in him. 

3- To litter under the breath or below one’s breath (v. i ) 
» To whisper. Cp. Sotto^oce ^-in an undertone). 

4* To waste breath = Talk vainly. 

5* With bated breath : ( ulv.) with the breathing restrained 
from fear. 

In a bondman « key 

With bated breath, and whispering humbleness.—S hak, 

t 

Breath- — 5a. To be out of breath (adj): Breathless.® 

To lose the power of breathing freely. 

Oh ! lam out of breath in this fond chase —^hak. 

6* breathe a word : Do not utter a single word 

( about a ma^er,)— [ Mark the negative sentence.} 

6 
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7. To breathe one'a last ( V. I. ) To die. 

We forgot how many mortals breathe their lait in ev’ery minute accor- 
ding to the calculation of statistical authorities.—T imeb. 

Breed. To breed in and in : used of a sect or people 
that always marry neai*' relations. 

Breeches* —a womau is said to wear the breaches when 
she usurps her husband’s authority or rules turn. 

Cp. The gray mare is the better horse. 

Brew— Drink as you have brewed — Take the couscqucncoa 
of your act. 

Cp. Heap as you have shown [Ske Bed], 

Brick —To make bricks without straw : To work without 
having the necessary materials or apyjiances supplied. 

A good master nevor tells hit* subordinates to make brides without straw. 
Cp- To weave a rope of sand. 

Bridge* —To bridge over a difficulty, crisis <k 2 ., --To find 
some way of overcoming it, 

Brief 1 This adjective is ysed substantively in 
combination with the prep, in to make an adverbial phrase = 

To say briefly. * 

< Cp. —In short . 

in brief , all thiogs are artificial; for nature is the art of god,—S ik. 
T. Buow.se. 

2. To held (or accept) a brief (n.) for (or on behalf of') a 
per^n* To advocate Ips cause as a counsel does. Hence, 
generally , to argue a matter in favour of him. 

r jNote.—Noun from brief is brevity . Brevity iB the sofil 
of wit (Shak) = There can be no witty thought uuless expressed 
in a very few words. The essence of wit is terseness.] 

Bridle —1. To bridle up V. I. (used of a horpt) = To toss 
or throw up the head and draw ia the ohiu, L 
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2 i To bridle in (V, T.): Bring under control (used literally 
with horse as object; and figuratively with person as object.) 

Brim-*- A cup or vessel is said to brim over (V. I.) when 
its liquid contents ruu over the biitn^ i. e., when it is so full 
as to overflow. 

Bring.—[This verb is essentially transitive. It combines 
with prepositional adverbs in various senses.] 

1. To bring about (generally a result) = To cause to happen 
= To effect; To accomplish. 

All in best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom bring* about , 

Aiu^cver beet found in the close.— Milton. (Samson), 

Cp. Bring to pass. 

2. To bring things to bear (V. I.) «* To cause them to 
yield successful result. 

Cp. To work the oracles. 

3- To bring (usually some power or influence) to bear 
upon a person = To apply it to him. [See Bear.] 

Sir Feroz Sail Mehta brought great wisdom to bear upon t all the work 
of the University.—Dr.— Mackichan. # 

Great care and thoroughness hare been brought to bear upon the 
production of this work.—S ir. N. Lockyer. 

4* To ffring (a person) down** To abase him. 

t>. To bring Sown the hou%e** To elicit enthusiastic 
applause. 

To bring down a narrative dee. to the present time. 1 

'■ e. to continue it. 

Cp. To bring up accounts to a further point or date. 

(Hate .-—Si own is appropriate after the objeot in (4) hut 
>ot in (5).j 
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6. To bring forth (used of pregnant females) •= to produce 

or give birth to (young), (used of trees or plartts) * To produce 
(»s fruit ) » 

Cp —The s/if'-wolf littered a whelp; The sbe-goat goat 

yraned a kirl ; the sheep yrantfl a lamb. 

/ 

Though in Rome littered -not Romans as they arc not, though calved 
in the porches of the Capitol,—Sn \k (Cor ) 

7. To hint 7 a matter or truth home (adv.) to a person - 
To convince him of it. 

That leading journal ransacked th* works of premier authorities to 
briny home to the government that thf Municipal Bill should he differently 
framed if the cause of popular government is to be really promoted. 

8* To bring a charge home to a person — To convict him 
of it. - To find or pronounce him guilty of it. 

9- To bring in (an income or profit) = To yield or realize. 

The jury brought in a verdict of guilty against the prisoner 
i. e., pronounced. 

10- To bring on (a disease) = To originate ; lead to. 

Indulgence in passionate outbursts is likely to briny on Dementia. 

10a. The author has brought out a new edition of his 

# 

book, i. e , published it. 

11- I will bring over this antagonist, or bring him over 
-convert him by persuasion to our party; make § him change 

his opinion and espouse our cause. 

# * 1 

12 The doctor succ°deodod in bringing his patient 
through , i. e, in saving him or enabling him to recover from 
h 13 illness. 

t 

Also, to bring one round (again.) 

Mv illness threatened to be fatal: *nd nothing but greatest care 
and skill brought me round. —Sir H. Hawsers. 
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*3- Ho fell into an epileptic fit, but I brought him to , 
i. e., caused him to recover, [so, m the passive from, he was 
brought to.], 

A 

Bring to (V. T.) : The ah ; p was brought to - Her motion 
was chocked; or (V. I.) The § ship brought £o«cam$ to a 
stop. 

[Note this exceptional intransitive use though Bring a transitive verb 
is combined with to (here an ad vet b.) 

* 14. The fire was brought under , i. e.. subdued or nearly 

extinguished. 

The refractory child was brought under : reduced to obedience. 

15. I brought up several orphan relatives, i. e., reared ; 
fed end tended^; educated. So, I was brought up in the Presi¬ 
dency College, i. e., educated there. 

The (Mler-mother bring» up a child not her own. 

This man had forgotten the religion he had been brought up in . 

# 

10- To bring up a subject or grievance is to introduce 
it to notice. 

16a. To bring up accounts to a furthe^r point or date : 
To continue. 

Cp. To bring down (a narrative 4c.) 

17. To bring up the rear (V. I.); Form the rear portion 
i, c., to come last. To move onwards in the rear. 

18 The lady was brought to led of a male child, i. e., 
delivered. [Note the passive form.] 

Broad-—1. To me the matter is as broad as it is lon% 
(adj): indifferent. 

2* (To sow or scatter) broadcast (adv.) i. a., over the 
surface ins^gad of in drills or rows. ( Fig . extended to opinions, 
pamphlets, afies <kc ) 
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One of those precious little gems of thought which Mr. Besant alone 
knows how to produce and $catter broadcast.—-I. Review . 

3. Broad-based (adj.) strongly supported on a broad 
basis, at a building (often used figuratively.) 

“ Jlroad-based upon the people’s will. Tenntson. (To the Queen). 

1 

Broom —1. New brooms sweep clean . (Fig.) Newly 
appointed officials arc eager to sweep away abuses, 

2 To jump the bioomstict or to jump over the broomstick . 

To get married not in in the usual or ordinary way. 

The widow w>»s married young over the broomstick to a well-to-do 
widower in a out-;#f-the way tillage —Chronicle. 

Cp. Scotch marriage. 

Brown— 1- Brown bread: such as is made of unbolted 
flour, i. e., made of whole meal (“wholemeal ” or wbcatmeal 
biscuits made this way are prescribed for diabetics ]. f 

2- Brown study (u ) Absent-mindedness : Reverie. 

3. Brown-ware : common sort of pottery . 

Brunt —To bear the brunt of fin attack, struggle &c.) 
= To endure the utmost violence or chief stress of an omet. 
To brave; To 3tand. 

Let CasBina singly bear the whole brunt of your vengeance, leaving 
Brutus and his friends unharmed.— Deiohtoh. 

c P . To stand in the breach. 

(Fig.) General Barrow has borne the brunt 0/ranch heavy additional 

work.—T imbs. 

€ 

Brutum- — Brutum futmen (Lat.)»a harmless thunder¬ 
bolt. An empty threat. So “Blank cartridge” is figuratively 
used. 

The Anglo-Indian agitation (against Mr. S&nkaran Nair) proved, in the 
long run, brutum fulmen .—I Review. ^ 

Bubble. 1, Bubble and squeak ; (lit) <iold meat fried 
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with vegetables. (This combination is generally used to express 
contempt for what it really ol* little worth though possessing 
a showy exterior. “ Rank and title ! bub*•!* and squeak” —Lytton, 
Cp. Brummagem (adj)-=Sho\ry but worilifeM : Pinchbeck. 

Similarly, Bubble is used as an adjective, as in '* Bubble 
reputation*’ (Shak). 

Cp. “ Empty shade ”—Pope- 

Drjden speaks of ‘•honour” as “ an empty bubble ” 

2 T he bubble burst . Figuratively used whenever the utter 
worthlessness of anything specious or meretricious is it msed. 

C? The mountain brought forth a m'Mise. The game ia up : A!i in lost. 

Do but blow them to their trial, the bubbles are out. —Sa \K (II ) 

Buckle— al’ To Buckle to (V . I.) [2o is hero an adverb] 
= Bogin one’s work in right earnest ; To start it with zeal and 
vigour. 

2 Also (V. T. where to is a proposition) : To set about; 
prepare for: 

3. To buckle on one's armour* Fasten it with a buckle so 
as to be ready for fight or action. 

Cp* gird up one s loins . 

Bud—1- The plant is in bud (adj.) =* putting forth 
buds- 


2- The project was nipped in the bud, i. e., suppressed at 
its inception ; prevented from being further developed. ( Fig. 
from bud developing itself into flower)., 

Cp. Kill him (J. Caeaer) in the shell.—S hak. 

BuTet- —1. Fortune't bn/els. (knocks, blows) i. e. heavy 
strokes of calamity. The pbraso is taken from Shakespeare. 
(Hamlet to Horatio). 



* * thou hast been 

one, in suffering all, that suffer* nothing ; 
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A man that fortune's buffets and rewards 

Hast taken with equal thanks, (i. e., with Equanimity). 

So, the buffeta of fate. 

t 

2. To buffet the torrent or the waves = contend* with or 
struggle against the cifrrent or the surges. (Fig>) To grapple 
with great difficulties. 

Cp. To breast the current. To scud under bare poles. 

Build— 1- To build ( V . /.) upon: (tig) To have 
reliance upon. 

This was a man the stability of whose good faith seemed such that I 
thought 1 might build upon it, as upon a firm foundation, with entire 
confidence. —Deiohton. 

2- So, (V. T.) To build oneself up in : To babe one's 
hopes upou. € 

Mr. Dombey was built up in his young son Paul-— Dickens. 


Bulk—1* To break bulk (V. I.) To reduce the volume 
of cargo by unloading. 

2- In bulk (adj.): loose not packed up. 

9 ‘ 

The goods are stored in bulk. 

3. (To buy or sell) in bulk (adv ): in large quantities. 

4- Yohr debts are bulking up (V. I.) = amounting to a 
heavy sum. 


Bull—1. A bull-headed fellow is one that is obstinate 
and impetuous. 

2 A bull in a china shop = (Fig.) A clumsy fellow 
recklessly upsetting order and well-arranged system. 

Cp. Bedlam or hell broke loose; All the fat in the fire. 


3. To take the bull by the horn s. (Fig.) To confront a 
danger or difficulty most boldly instead of flying frg/j it. 

Cp. To face \he music; To grasp the nettle. \ 



Bullet , ** Burn 

Bullet- — Every bulltt has its billet : has, so to speak, 
attached to it a ticket of order from Uod diluting it to kill this 
or that person in a fight. (Fig. .applied to any disease or 
pestilence bearing the mandate of God, us it were, to carry off 

"U 

particular persous as its victims* # 

No one talks now of u every bulWhaviug its billet ” or thinka of life 
ns an appointed span.—G\ Review. 

/ 

Cp. Death is but preordained destiny. 

Buried— 1. Buried in oblivion = (p. adje) 3,1 forgotten* 

2- (Talent) buried in a napkin or laid up in a napkm t 
i. e. no use is made of it. = consigned to obscurity. 

Cp. Light hidden under a bushel. 

Burn —1- To b urn up a thing is to get rid of it by fire* 

2- To bufn out (V. T.) To exhaust the contents of 
(wick or any thing that is capable of being burnt.) 

[Note. —-OU0 is an udv. =scompletely.) 

“ I should leave the ashes of iny weary life to burn themselves out". 
(Here the figure is from the snuff of a candle). 

3. Burning question =*one that is being keenly discussed 
and requires immediate solution, as “self-government within 
the empire u is the burning question in India at present. 


4 . Burning shame ; (adj.) glaring; hence, st&ndalous. 

5. Burning with ^curiosity (p. adj.) i. e. inflamed ; being 
under great excitement for curiosity. 

6 . To burn day-light : To use artificial light by day when 

none is? necessary. Fig. = To waste or kill time. * 


Cp. ** In delay we waste our lights iu vain, like lamps by day.—SU ak. 
cp- Waste the precious hours. • 

7- To burn one's boats = To leave- no means of retrfeat. 
(Fig.) To commit oneself to a course without auy chance of its 
being recall^. 

The Rubicon is crossed ; The divis’east 
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8. To burn one’s fingers ® To hurt oneself by rashly med¬ 
dling in another's^uarrel or in any transaction beyond one’s 
own gp iere. 

Ti\*i (Irish University) Bill did not pass, and^ ministers were now chary 
of burning their fingers agcftn over this matter.—T imis. 

t warned you in the very beginning that if you went in for shares of 
a Bank managed by speculating Indians you would soon burn your Angers. 

Q. To burn the candle at both ends : To expend *pne's 
energies in two directions instead of utilizing them the 
better by employing them in one. Not to husband one’s 
resources. 


9. A burnt child dreads the fire: one who has suffered 
becomes wary because of past experience of pain. 

Cp. Once bit twice shy. 9 


Burst —1 To burst in (V. I.) : To come into a room 
rather suddenly and thus cause interruption. 

i 

2. To burst out (V. I ) To exclaim by suddenly giving 
venc to a peat-up feeling. 

» 

Cp. Burst into a flame ; Burst into tears. 

3. To burst with joy (V. I.): To tie filled to excess. So, to 
biost with envy or any emotion too strong to be restrained as 
grief. So, b'urst (u ) of anger, envy, laughter, eloquence 4o. 

Bury — 1. To bury the hatchet : (From North American 
Indian custom) symbolical of making peace or becoming 
reconciled. 

*Contra- To take up the hatchet = To declare war or antagonism. 

Cp. —To smoke the calumet. 

1 

2 To bury one’s talent in a napkin — not to use it. 

* 

Cp- To hide one's light under a bushel. 

, r 

Bush- —1. To beat about the bmh; ("V. ^ To deviate 
from plain straightforward language, peeJJsatj. 

t « 
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2 Good wing needs no bush : k really good thing requires 
□o advertisement. (Bush or thick shrub bung out in front 
of inos serving as advertisement for liquor being sold inside ) ' 

<*• A thing is its own recommendation. 

Bushel-—1* Not to hide one's tight under a bushel m To 
set example. To expose one’s views. 

Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel but on a 
c&ndle-stick.—M atthew 

1 have been sufficiently long in public life and have never hidden my 
light under a bushel ; consequently my views in public questions of importance 
are well known to all — V. R, Pandit. 

c P . Not to bury one’s talent in a napkin. 

2. (Do anything) Under a bushel (adv.): (a figurative 
phrase) = secrecy ; without letting others know what cannot 
be kept secret. 

3. To measure others' corn by one’s own bushel : To judge 
others by making oneself the criterion. ^ 

B us iness*—1- To go about your business (V. I.) 

[Generally used in the imperative mood as reproof to an intru¬ 
der]. Mind your own business, this is none of yours ; it does 
not concern you. 

2 To Send a man about his business. (V. T«)«=To dismiss 
him as an intruder. To tell him that he had rather mind his 
own business instead of meddling in that of otbeqp [This also 
is reproof.] •' 

3. He means business, i. e., is jrn earnest worker : w is in 
earnest about any serious work. 

" t think nothing of their Lord Salisbury. He ia only a la^h painted 
to look like iron. But that old Jew means business.— Prince Bmmajrk. 

So, he is a man of business, i. e, does not trifle with what 
he takes m hand. 

But, J* is my man of bnwness * my Attorney or agent. 
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And, he is a business man (where business is used adjec- 
tively)=*one engaged in some trade or commerce. 

4 . The business of a meeting = Items of business to be 
considered at a meeting. The list of Agenda. 

*>. This is business like (adj .) practical; well ordered, 

Busy.-l. Busy body »a meddler ; generally , a mis 
chief-maker. 

Busy-bodies never feel hnppy. They often burn their finger*, 1. e. 
hurt themselves by their meddlesomeness. 

Local busy-bodies associated themselves in the endeavour to popularui 
the Fi. lie volution in England —Robsill. f 

Cp. To have one’s oar in every man's boat. 

Mr. Paul Pry (in Poole’s Comedy). r 

Butter. — 1 She looks as if butter would not melt in hti 
mouth ** looks demure or prudish; affects to be nice, forma 
and unconcerned. * 

2• Fine words butter no parsnips** Mere professions or 
utterances of fine sentiments are of no value unless accompani¬ 
ed or followed by corresponding good action. 

Cp. Deeds not words. 

Butterfly. —To break a butterfly on a wheel «= To expend 
too disproportionate a force or energy to achieve a very small 
result. To%aste power. 

44 Satire or sense ! Alas! can Sporus feel ? 

Who breaks a butterfly on a wheel J—Pofb. 

i • 

Cp. To waste powder And shot. To employ a steam-engine to 
crack a nut. 

* Button. —1- Boy in buttons: A page-boy dressed in 

livery, [also called a tiger”] 

Buy. — 1- To buy in (V. L) To name a bigger price at 
«n auction sale than the highest offered, and thus withdraw. 
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% It was an evil day that I bought into the Specie 
Bank. i. e., botrght its shares. * 

3* I bought qf that antagonist, i. e., got rid of him 
ly payment. 

ti * # 

4- The Income-tax officer .was bought over, i. e., bribed. 

5. To buy a person out : To pay him for giving up any 
possesion. 

6- To buy a pig in a poke : To make a blind bargain. 

To commit oneself inconsiderately to a oourse of action. 
Cp. To take a leap in the dark. 


By—l- By this: (adv.) as soon as this happened. 

2. By noyi : (adv.) Not later than this time. 

By and by (adv ) After a time. 

The uncertain glory of an April sky 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun 
And by and by a cloud takes all away.— Shak. 

It (unfftith) is the little rift within the lute. 

That by and by will make the music mute. —Tennyson. 

Also byt-andbye. 

4* I met him by the way (adv ): as I went. 

Let me remark by thewiy (adv.)i. e. Parenthetically; in¬ 
cidentally. Cp, en pa*sant . 

[Note* This is an apologetic formula for intredudng a digression ] 
0. By-thfrby is also used in the latter sense. f> 

6* By-gone (udj.) days = Days gone by ? Days of old. 


In days gone by people having a house ijn London and another in tli- 
country commonly gave 8 mouths to London and spent the rest In- who 
they regarded as really Home.^Btrsmi* 

7* by-gonee fn.) be bp-gam (n) = cease thinking o 
or broQdibgjbver what has happened. Let the past befwgotten' 
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Cp. Forgive and forget. -Shak* 

Let the dead past bury its dead.— Lomofellow. 

.None can undo the past 

It were lost sorrow to wail one that is lost.—S hak. 

8 , By-name = a rrtckname ; sobriquet. 

a 

9- By word « proverb: 

A proverb and by-word among all people. 1 Rings ix 7. 
10* By-wotk : what is done at leisure moments. 


[Note.—The word bye or its condeused form by is com¬ 
bined with nouns to form compounds signifying (as adjective) 
secondary , incidental , out-of-the-way or subsidiary e. g, Bye- 
road, By-patb, Bye elction, Bye-cousideratiou, Bye-effect and 
so on.] * 

o. 


CSBteris .r—Ccettris paribus. Lat. (absolute adverbial 
phraBe) ■ other things being equal. 

Well I do n't mind admitting that; cmteris paribus, I prefer my 
own relation.. * 

Cajol 0 --"[Tbis transitive verb which means to deceive by 
flattering or smooth honeyed words takes both persons and 
things as objects usually followed by au adverbial adjunct.] 

(a) You cajoled him into doing this uurighteous act. 

(b) You cajoled the boy oat of his obstinacy. 

* 

(c) He cajoled a ijich donative out of me. 

Cake. ~ 1- You can't both eat your cake and have it .— 
[The doing of these two acts at the same time is opposed to 
the Law of Contradiction and their joint performance is utterly 
impossible, or impracticable]: you cannot do the impossible. 

2» To take the cake: To bare the first place in- a compe¬ 
tition. To carry off the honours, I 
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Calculate —1. [Apart fiom its usual transitive sense, 
the veVb has an intransitive use when followed by the preposi¬ 
tion “ upon ” and then it means to rely or depend.] 

I hive little ground for calculating u\)cn your good opinion. 

2. [As passive fast participle adjc&tive = fit or suitable) 
it i* followed by either the preposition for or an infinitive 
phrase.] 

This led to dissensions calculated to produce broil and antipathy 

Calf.—1* As a pregnant woman is said to be big mth 
child, a piegnant cow is said to be in calf or wtth calf. 

So, to shp the calf or cast the calf** To bring forth the 
young a6o* lively. 

2* Golden calf =(from Exodus xxx\i)**(Fig) Wealth 
as object of woiship. 

The worship of the Golden Calf is the characteristic cult of modern 
Society —Russell. 

i 

Cp. Mammon. Filthy lucre. 

3 Calf dove —A youthful romantic passion or affection, 

I thought it was a childish besobtishuess you had for that man —a sort 
of calf-love that it would be a real kindness to help you out of—R hoba 
Broughton. 

4« Never eat the calf in the cow's belly» Don't be over¬ 
sanguine in your calculation or anticipation. 

Cp. To reckon one’s chickens before they are hatched. 

cau-i. To call at a house or plaoe - To pay a short 
visit to it. 

& To call on a person*pay him a short visit. 

[Note, as noun, Call = visit, as in the phrases To make a call 
to pay a call]. 

3- My money Ites,ir^the bank at call i. e., to be got bSek 
w^eneter l make a call or demand. 

4. I called him to account (See Accpuht.)* 
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5. To tall down: (V. T.) Invoke. 

Lear contrasted Goneril’s youth with hit own a ge and called down i 
curse upon that youth —Diighton. 

g. To call for (V. T.) To need, require, or demand. 

This crime calls for punishment. The letteAatts for a reply. 

For the convenience of travellers government provides a section of the 
P. 0. called Posit Restante — in which letters are kept until called for 

[Note. —This combination is used to take some object that 
is deemed or considered necessary]. 

7« To call forth : (V. T.) To bring out; To provoke; 
To bring iuto action or exercise , To evoke. 

The difficulty of the situation called forth all his energies. 

I have called forth the malicious winds.— SHAKEsrsanE. 

He has a manner of delivery that cannot fail to call forth applause. 
[Take care not to use applause in the plural], 

8* To call a person names: To speak abusively of 
him. To use opprobrious epithets to him, 

Tt ifl no wonder in this degenerate age that an orphan child brought 
up with such scrupulous care and parental fondness sheuld when fully 
grown up call his benefactor names . 

[Note. To call over namn ~ To recite a list of names to 
ascertain who are present and who are not ] 

9* To call upon a person =*To pay him a visit. 

Pp. To look him up. 

10* ( a ) To quell the riot the civil authorities were ctffrt- 

pellfd to call out the toihtarj, 1 . e, to summon them into 
seryice or action. 

* (b) To call ou*=(V. I) To utter words in a lo^d 

voice; to*bawl. 

U The liquidator of the B*nk at once Wo to call ( n 
the debts and outstanding* i. e., to' collect all fymiw given 




M loan to debtors. (Literally, to bring back into the 
lender’* coder whet had gone out as a loan.) 

12. To ceil up (V. T.) Recollect, Revive it» memory, 
Reoall. 

CP. Call to mind. 

Also, to require psymant of: as the liquidator called up the unpaid 


shafts of the ooxnpany. 

13. The chairman of a meeting is said to call an unruly 
member to order when he gives from his place the pronounce- 
roent/that he baa violated the rules of debate or orderly deco¬ 


rum, and formally orders him to desist. 

14. To call in question (as a man’s ability, moral worth 
or quality) » To doubt, challenge, dispute, or impugn. 

[Beware of using “ into ” instead of “ in. ] 

Calm — 1- Calm and collected : (adj.) Self-possessed. 

2. Calm before a storm : (Lit.) serene or windless 
atmosphere presages its violent disturbance in the shape of 
thunder, strong wind, or heavy rain. 


Figuratively, used# of mental, social, and political 
conditions. 

Camel — 1- To swallow'a camel ; To believe ft thing 
whioh is hard to believe; or to put up with a thing which 
is hard to tolerate. Make no difficulty* about some thing 

inoredible, or impossible, or outrageous. 


Ye blind guide*, which strain *fc a gnat and swallow • camel— . 

2 . It is the last straw that-breaks Ihe camel's back. [^® 

Straw]. 
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Candfe 

Her Mftjestj «e»t for Lord Hartingdoa, tod not merely requested 
but implored him to fom an administration. He replied that ao Liberal 
administration with Mr. Gladstone aa the Candid Friend Just outside it 
would be a practical impossibility.—R vssill. 0 

Candle.—1. d person is not fit to hold a candle to 
another when the former is not to be compared with the 
latter, i. e., very inferior to him. 

For outness there is none that holds a candle to him.— Sir H, Hawkins. 

Others aver that he (Bononcini) to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle.—J ohn Byrom. 

M 

[Vote. This phrase is restricted to negative sentences, as foil 
cannot hold a candle to him. In the above quotation scarcely is negative.) 

Cp. To be a fool to another. 

In affirmative sentences the phrase means “ to be 
an assistant to ” especiaity in a bad sense at, to hold a candle 
io tht devil. So in Shak “ I will be candle-holder and look on ” 


How commentators each dark passage shun 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun.—Y oung. 


2. Thy modesty is a candle to thy merit, i. e., is ft 
conspicuous indication of; serves to^Ulumine; throws light 
upon. 


3- To burn the candle at both end*: To disregard eco* 
noisy; Not to husband energy; To make wilful waste; To be- 
recklessly extravagant {Figuratively ,) To overwork oneself. 


4 . The game ie not worth the candle : The object ia 
not worth the pains requisite for its attainment. The result 
does not justify the cost or trouble. 

It is a poor sport that is not worth the candle —G. fflttmaT. 


5. To sell (or bargain) by inch of candle ; i. e, by 
auction^ the last bid. before the expiration of the small candle 
winning. 

6< Cand/e-ends (rr.) Pike cheeseparings are " the odds 
and ends ” hoarded by the stingy* 


fctrik.f • . • » <Sp 

yanier Canker-worm : {Lit.) a grub or larva des¬ 
tructive to plants, their buds and leaves- (Fty) Any pemi- 
ciout influence. . 

Canker-lit : {Pig.) Bitten by envenomed tooth. 

• * * • My^natn© la lo«t* 

By trftftaon’a tooth bare-gnawn mod canker-bit. —3hae. (K» L.) 

C an not —1- I cannot away with (person of thing) t oan- 
aot get on with ; oaonot tolerate. [An idiomatio use of the 
auxiliary i( can u ae principal verb, or an Instance of the prin¬ 
cipal verb “ fie ” or “ Do ” being a liceueed omission]* 

t 

2. I cannot but do this: [Gram. I cannot do any thing 
but (i. e., except) doing this] I cannot help doing this; cannot 
refrain from this ; am compelled to do it. 

Note the contrast: 1 can but do thie = I can only do this; 
can do no more than this. [Here "but* is an adverb]. 

3- t cSnnot sufficiently thank you: whatever thanks I 
may give, they will not be sufficient or enough. 


So, I cannot be ton thankful'; My thankfulness expressed 
in worde does not adequately express my real feeling. 

[Bote. The adverb# ‘'Sufficiently” end "too” are to be taken a* 
linked with ‘‘not ” to form a single word. Indian students fail to catch 
the idiom when they Conte across it for the first time.} 


Cp- Debt immense of endless gratitude. 

Cant- CaM phrase : Influential temporary words used in 
politics or religion; words peculiar to a sect, party or profes¬ 
sion ; words hypocritically used for fashion. * 

. * '< * c. , 1 ' 


Cantor • To vis at a tauter (ad..) at the end of an 


r» n r- 


t 1 " ,t j ' 


Walk-oyer the courser A mere walk-over.. , 

i fc - Chp. * ' ’ Wearcr of iAt« "tap fond Ml*:' The fopl| ( olo»n, 
buffoon, or ttftrm l jeeterin gre*frho«we hi the middle age*. 
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[The cap and the bells were the insignia of his office. 
a fool 9 3 cap - a dunce’s conical paper-cap,] 


<?aj> 

Bence 


One ifl bound to speak the truth, as far as one knows it. 

Whether one mounts a cap and bells, or a shovel hat.— 'fn acker at, 


2. The cap fits (one): (Fig.) A person who feels that 
some general remarks or accusation comes home to him and is 
found applicable to him. 


Well Sir, if the caps fits, wear it (i. e. think over it.) 

3- Cap in hand (adv.): in an attitude of humble 
submission’ 


The candidate entered the room cap in hand. 

4 . A feather in one's cap = something eue may prize 
highly as conferring honour ; something to be proud of; or 
what confers distinction. 

#» 

i 

Cp, The blue ribbon. 

5 . To set her cap at a person » To make herself attractive 
to the person in question ; Try to get him as husband. 

This lady attempts to set her cap at every young gentleman that she 
comes across. 

0. To cap verses texts or proverbs: To quote verses <kc., 

‘alternately in emulation or contest. 

11 requires n very slight effort of the imagination to conceive this well¬ 
born young Templar (Sir Willinm Harcomt) bandying witticism with 
Shoriden, and capping Latin verses with Charles Fox.—R ussell. 

7. To cap the climax- To go beyond the highest limit. 
To* outdo, [lu this sqnse the* verb combines also with such 
objects as anecdote, quotation and even any matter . 

Regim cap* the whole matter "with her question w What need one ”-~ 

8. Covered or armed Cap-a-pie: (Fr. adv.) From crown 
to toe ; from head to loot. [The word cap is contraction of 
La£. Caput « head,] 

Cp. I am ft courtier cap. 9-pie. —Sh ajl 
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Card 


t So, cap is used as noun in 

m 

Thou Art the cap of all the fools alive,—SE ac. (Txttotc). 

Cp. Armed to the teeth : (adv ) completely or elaborately. 

Capital. To make capital out of {any thing): [V, T,] 
To turn (ib) to one’s advantage To profit by; To benefit by; 

We seek to ma£e no capital out of the service so ungrudgingly rendered 
by our countrymen to the empire.— Sir S. P, Sikha, 

When the inevitable result, viz. f the inadequate response to the mea¬ 
sure followed, Government would not be slow to make political capital out 
of it—C ommonweal. 

Cp. To turn to account; To make stock of, 

[N.B. — Beware of using any article before ** capital ”] 

Card.— 1. It is on the cards «* (prod, adj.) likely to 
happen; prohibit, So, the card (pred.)^the correct thing, 
what is expected. 

It is quite on the card*, that Bagdad will before many weeks are over 
be in possession of the combined troops.— I. Review. 

2. To speak by the card : (adv,) with precision. 

[According to some tje reference is to the mariner’s chart; according 
to others, to the card and calendai of etiquette or book of manners.] 

How absolute (i. a., precise) the knave is! We must tpeak by the 
card, or equivocation (i- e , want of precision) will undo us.—S hakxqbpbaee. 

cp. To pick one's steps. 

3. To throw up one’s cardf : To admit defeat. To give in. 
So, To thfovr up one’s plan. 

4* To play one’a cardt mil = To make ths best of one’s 
chances. To make good use of one’s opportunities. 

Cp. To play one's best card, 

% $. To show one’t cards, i. e., to let out or divulge ont$ 

plan or scheme. 

6- House of cards « one liable to be easily broken. 

Fig. art insecure scheme, method or arrangement. 
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Car* 


7. [Colloquially, such combinations at the following are 
nted.] 2 he great card (ef a society) ■* the most prominent 
member and muck talked about = (a man ef marjp ; a 'great 
gun, a magnate of the realm); a knowing card, a queer card <ko., 
[card = person] * 

8* A card-sharper : one who makes it a trade to fleece 
the unwary iu games of cards. 

Care-—1- Caricing care [Alliterative combination]: 
anxieties that are burdensome = Cark and care [Fig. Hendiadys] 

2- Caret of state \ Matters that require to be anxiously 
attended to. [Note the plural], 

Cp. That shall be my care=That is a matter to which I must attend. 

3- To care for or about a thing : To^ be anxious or 
concerned ahout it; To feel interest in it. 

Note- -1. Followed by an infinitive, to cars = to be inclined or disposed. 

Note- —2- To be careful is followed by the preposition of, e. g., you 
caniot be too careful of jour health. 


4 - I do net cart if I do this : I am willing to do this. 

5. Take care : (Imperative) Be cautious. 

So, Have a care. But, I shall have or take care of the 
boy = have charge ef him. 


6. The boy is in (or under) my cart: I have him in 
my charge. 

7- Care taker : a person left In charge of a house or 
establishment. Steward or Major domo. 


The sexton is considered to be the care-taker of a church. 

Mr. Howard is the care-taker of the new Hostel. 

< 

8 . Care-laden or care-worn looks; appearance giving 
clear indication of harassing care. 


9- Care Killed a or the cat : so deleterious we the effects 
of great mental anxieties upon bodily health th# even cate 
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Carry 


in spite of their proverbial nine lint fell victims to them. 
(Nme lives, i. e., nine times the sustaining power of man). 

Htyg sorrow I cart will kill a cat. 

And therefore let ue be merry.— Q. Withir. 

Whet thoufh care killed a cat , thou haat*mettle enough in thee to 
kill care. —Seas. • 


Carpet- — 1- A matter or question is said to he on the 
carpet when it is under consideration {originally from the 
carpet as used iu table covering) 

Cp. On the tapis. 

2- To comfor be brought on the carpet: To be introduced 
as a subject for deliberation. Also, to be brought up for censure. 


3. A carpet knight : ene who has not known the hard¬ 
ships of the field,*but knighted by mere court favour. A stay- 
at-home soldier; a lady's man. 


I hold thy valour light, 

As that of eome vain carpet knight 
Whose best boast ia but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady’s hair,—SoOTT, 

Carriage — 1. A* Carriage and pair = A conveyance 
draw□ by two horses. So, a carriage and four. 

2. Carriags folk =* persons who keep private vehicles ' 
for conveyance. 

Cp. To keep one’s carriage. * 

Carry-—1- To carry all (or every thingl before one— 
So great is one’s impelling feroe that it compels everything to 
yield to the impulse. Hence Figuratively, To be most success¬ 
ful in cue’s action or influence over others. 

As morning broke, the little band of ^Saxons fell os Guthrum and 
the sleeping Danes: so sudden was their onset that at first they 
tarried all before them. —Pbothibo, 

The shilling jpumbers of “ Boa " carried every thing before tfahn.— 
Turns. 



Carry 1M Carry 

So, 7*0 carry the world before one i To hare rapid and 
complete success 

2* Imagination carries me back to earlier times. 

3. Money carries the day ; succeeds, wins victory. So, a 
successful candidate at an election is said to carry the day. 

4* To carry one's point : To bring it to a successful ter¬ 
mination. 

So, one carries a motion or resolution at a meeting by over-ruling 

objections. 

A resolution is said to be carried when it is accepted by a majority. 

5. A person is said to be carried away by his feelings 
when he is so much under their sway as to lose all self-control. 

[Note- —The force of away is the wrong direction } 

0. Your words do not carry conviction l what you say is 
not convincing enough. 

Contra : your words carry weight , i. e. have sufficient influence. 

7. To carry a fortress is to capture it. 

8. To reap and carry (V. I. in a general sense.) = To 
get in the harvest. 

r 

9. To fetch and carry: ( V. I.) To beau underling, 
bound to execute others’ orders. 

Cp. To run and fetch. 

10 To carry off\ To render passable—(V. T.) 

The position of a Cardinal with a princely rank recognised abroad but 
oflfcialFy ignored in England was difficult to carry off. —Boastl*. 

Also, to win (as a prise). Cp. Come of best- To carry it away* 

Henry Sumner Maine’s University career was exceptionally brilliant. 
In 1842 he catried off the Browne’s medal for a Greek, Ode, the Camden 
medal, and the Chanoeller’s medal for English verse.—T imis. 

[Note — A culprit is carried off to prison, l remold. The epidemic 

of small pox carried off thousands of people, i e», remove^ them from life.,] 
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Cirr* 


11. He carriet it off mil : makes a brave show. [The 
pronoun it is indefinitely used for the cognate object t. e. outward 
carriage. ^Instead of well any adverbial adjunct may be used 
sb, like a iking.] ^ 

12- To carry on (V. T.) a basinflss = conduct, prosecute, 
or transact it. So, to carry oil a war is to wage war. To 
carry on a process is to continue it. 


[Note- —The force of adverb on is continuity.] 

12a. To carry on (V. I.) To behave bo strangely as to 
arouse attention to it. [The phrase is usually followed by an 
adverbial adjunct.] 

He carried ott with mad gesticulation at that meeting. 

13. To carry out a scheme, purpose, or undertaking : 
Achieve; Put into practice ; Sustain to the eud. 

Cp. To carry into effect = give practical effect to. 

[Not®.— -The force of the adverb out is effectiveness,] 

14- To carry (a thing or matter) through i To complete 
it, i. e., To conduct it safely out of all difficulties. 

[Note— the force %i the adverb ''through" via., passage through 
hindrances. ] 


Lord Kitchener explained exactly what was necessary to carry the 
thing through,— C. M, Gazette. 

So. To carry a thing to the finish.— Sib H, Hawkins. 


4 Through * is used as preposition when the object (i. e. r 
the difficulty) is stated. * 

' - i H , 

The sad news (Prince Eddie Duke of Clarence’, death) affSbted n. 
deeply, we all belieying that his youthful strength would carry him 
through the danger .— Oaks Widows (to Queen Victoria,) 

1$. To carry over (V. T.) an entry in an Account Book : 
To transfer to the ne*t page. [Over is adv. and implies 
transference? •' forward"% also used. Tbt transferred entry 
if said to ^o brought forward or owr on the Off. 
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Cast 


Cart —To put the cart before the horn'. (Fig.) To say or 
do a thiug in reversal of the proper and natural order. [The 
normal position of the eart relatively to the horse is u after ” 
—not u before. ”] # 

Without such military training our demand for Home Rule would 
he, it were, putting the curt before the horse,—H is K. Q. Gupta. 

May not an ass know when the cart draws the horst. —Shak. (K. Lear.) 

Cp. The wrong way about, (ad?.) 

Carte. — Carte blanche (Fr. Lit white card): (n.) A blank 
paper giveu to a person to be filled up as he pleases. Uncondi¬ 
tional terms. Full discretionary power. 

I gave him carte blanche in the matter. 

Case. —1. In ease: (conj.) If. If the case be that. 

I shall award a valuable prise in cast you stand first., 

2» I* any cast: (adv.) Whatever may be the case, or 
maj happen. 


Hold your own in any east. 

3. Ln good case (pred. adj.): In good condition ; healthy 
and prosperous. 

1 

She hath been in good case, and the truth ia that poverty hath distract¬ 
ed her,— Shak. (H. iv.) 

Cast-—1. To cast about (V. I.) for: Lit. To go this 
way aud that way ia search of something (e. g. a suitable house.) 

Fig. To devise means [followed by a noun clause, e. g., 
how to attain an object ; er by infinitive phrase,] e. g, 

Napoleon vainly cast about to get hold of Luxemburgh.—-T imm. 

To cast adrift : (V. T.) Lit, To place at the mercy of 
wind and tide; Fig, of circumstances. 

' Also, To out oneself adrift front. 

It it nob nectuary in order that you should benefit enormously by 
the arts and aciencea of the West that y6u should eat yourselves adrift 
from your own paths,— Lord Rokaldbhat. 

Cp. (To leave onft) to sink or Swim. 
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Cast 

* 


3. To catt aside: (V. T.) To give up uiiog; To discard ; 
To reject. 


So, To gist away (care) ■» To reject (it). 

To east away a person: To dismiss him. 

Do not east away ?n honest man for a till&in's accusation.-—S bak. 

Cp. To cast off a habit, To oast off clothes. 

4. To be cast down (used in the p. p,): To be dejected; 
ta be depressed. 

5. To cast vp (sums and figures) «(V. T.) To calculate 
or add up. Also, to eject; to vomit. 

Their vilany goes against my weak stomach and therefore I must catt 
it up.—S hak. 

Note*—To c|at (V. T. = To throw) is figuratively used in 
combination with many nouns as objects as a glance,) tpell, blame, tlur 
atpertion , rejection, lustre.—-In all these cases the preposition after the 
ehject-noiin is on or upon. To cast oneself u P on * p®raon is to resign or 
yield oneself to his disposal. They are o&st in the same mould : Fig. their 
opinion and habita hs#e been formed in the same manner. 

6* I must cast in my lot with you, i. e., share the fate or 
fortune of you. # 

7. To cast or throw something (as bribery) ones teeth «* 
To upbraid or twit him with it, 

8. The last cast (i. e. throw of the dioe)=*The last chance. 

9* Casting v$te= An additional or second vote givetf trd 
deoide a cause when the votes a?e equal. * 

©aatlas.—(To build) Castles in the air (or in Spat*) : 
visionary projects: schemes having no solid foundation— 
Hence, a castle-builder ® a day dreamer; one who schemes 9 
impossible things. So, Castles f in the clouds . 


"A pleasing land el drowsy bed it was 
Of free ms that ware before the half-shut eye ; 



of gay castles in ike thuds that, pass,* -Twofcaojty 
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Cat— 1. A eat has nine lives : [See Cars (9).] 

2> See 'Which way the cat jumps : This cult of the jumping- 
cat is used with reference to politicians who refine to advise 
until public opinion has deviated itself 

3- The cat is dut of the bag : [See Bag.] 

t 

4- (To live) a cat-and-dog life (of it) «* constant petty 
quarrels especially between husband and wife. Contention in 
words. 

Cp. Family jars; cross questions and crooked answers. 

5* To rain cats and dogs (ftdy.) = very heavily or very 
hard. 

\ 

[N. B-—tfftke care not to reverse the order of the two words] 

0 . To make a cat's paw of another: To^ use him as tool 
to attain one’s object. To make a dupe of him. 

The brave Russian troops have now finally destroyed Germany’s hopes 
of making Persia, as she has already made Turkey, a cat's paw vf her insen¬ 
sate ambitions.— Lord Hardingk. 

^ * 

7• There is no room to swing a cat : The space is too 
confined. - 

8. To fjght like Kilkenny cats : To fight to complete 
mutual destruction. [The reference is to the saying that the 
Kilkenny cats fought until only their tails were left.]. 

9- To turn a cat-in-pan — To veer round quite suddenly; 

To change sides ; To be a turn-coat. 

/ 

. Catch. -1- To t catch at: \it denotes attempt] The 
phrase means to attempt to catch,—“ A drowning man catches 
at straws ” 

* 

2- To catch on : (V. I) To become popular (as a book 
fashion, or praotioe). Cricket was introduced into India and it 
soon caught on. . 

The advertisement c aught on like wildfire, i, e,, its popularity spresd. 





Batch 

* 3* To catch up. (V. T.) To overtake (one^ who it m 
sdvanob), or To interrupt (a speaker). So, To be eaqght in a 
storm. 

*Cp. To come up with. 

4 . To catch a man napping : To gain an advantage over 
him through his unpreparedness ov .temporary carelessness. 

Cp. To catch a weasel asleep : To deceive % wide-awake person. 

So, To catch a man tripping in his figure*=To find him committing 
errors in them. 


0< No catch : (predicatitely used)** an unwelcome acqui¬ 
sition ; a bad bargain. 

vX great catch (predioate.) A very desirable persoo from 
wealth’s point of view aB a husband or wife. (Colloq.) 

Marquis of Farintosli has neither abilities, character nor breeding to 
recommend him, but is a great catch in the marriage market and is expected 
bo become the husband of Ethel Newoome — Thackeray. 


7. Catch-penny - (something of little value got up to 
hit the popular tpste and thereby catch the popular penny 
any worthless thing got up merely to sell. tytf*' 


8- Catch-word ,» T^e last word of the preceding speaker 
in a play which reminds oue that he is to speak next; Cue ; a 
word used as the symbol of a party. 


Cave. —To Cave in \ (V. I) (as a groutfd) To give way 
or subside. Also, to acknowledge defeat. 

Caviare —^(It is) Caviare to the gentrhl (Predicate.) 
Not pleasing to people in general. Comrpon people could jpob 
relish it, (Fig.) any good thing unappreciated by the ignorant 
[Caviare is a Russian dish of sturgeon’s roe, appreciated only by 
educated palates.] 

M fat the play it pleased not the millions ; it was caviare to the 
penerai.— Spaa. (H) 

. Certaiit—1- For certain ; (adv): aBsurftdly, * 
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In the expression 'Know it for certain', the w«d for may 
be taken « as, #r certain » certainty (n.) 

Cp. Without (ail (wh«r» fail ii a noun). „ 

2- The oonviction of him is a dead, certainty ; completely 
or undoubtedly certain. ^ 

3. To a certainty «(adv.) certainly, assuredly. 

Chalk—1- T. chalk out (a scheme): To plan it out. 

2. As like as chalk and cheat : unlike in essentials. 

3. 3y t long chalk or hy long cha/kB (adv.) undoubtedly ; 
decidedly ; as, A is superior to B by long chalks. 

Cp. By far, 

4. Not knowing chalk from cheese: said of a simpleton. 

Chancd. —1* He has an eye to the main chance , i, e. is 
mindful of bis twn interests; The chance of making gam. 

• * As the ancients say wisely, 

Have a care of the main chance. —Butler. 

The Lady Ascot of real life had a shrewd eye to the main ehance. —Russell. 

% To mind one 1 s chances** To seizo every opportunity, 

1 • And grasp the skirts of happy chance 

And breasts the blows of circumstance.—T ennyson, 

* 

3„ Tarns of chance » vicissitudes of fortune. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor sate 4 

Revolving iu his altered soul 

The various turns of chance below.—D ryden. 

» B. —* Chance ’ in the sense of opportunity may he followed by /or’ 
before the person to whom the opportunity it available J but in the sense of 
probability it is followed by of. There is no chance of an increase in the 
lumber of readers.— Q % C. WnmronTa, 

Change—1- To ring the changes (on any thing) =* To 
repeat it in all postibin variety of ways. [Cp. To box the* 
oompasi.] 
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Alto, |o praotiM the triok whereby in paying dr receiving 
mooSy a rascal tries to confuse the person with whom he is 
dealing so that he may cheat him. 

2- To put the change (upon a person) = To deceive him. 


3* To take one's change out of a perton =» To avenge one* 
self on him. Also, To take the change out of him. 

Chapter.-—1- The chapter of accidents: [See Accident.] 
2- To the end of the chapter : (adv.)—For ever. . 


He might argue to all eternity and so on to the end of the charter. 

In education India bae made an unconacionaly slow progress. la 
sanitation alio we have made very little progress ; and so on to the end 
of the chapter. —Dr. P. Rot. 

Cp. In ceternum (Lat.) 

3. (To give or quote) Chapter and verse for any statement, 
i. e., exact reference to a passage in support of it. [No article 
is used before the phrase]. 

Charge — 1 To Charge a person for a thing : To regis¬ 

ter a debt owing by him. 


S,o, To charge the thing to or against the person. 

2. To charge a person with a crime = Today it to his 
charge. To accuse him of it. 

Cp. To charge guilt on a person. To lay it at his door. 

Charity. — Charity begins at home : is due first to one's 
kith and kin. 

They (the great prelates} had thoroughly learnt the divine lesson 
that ehafity begins at home,—Roseate. 

Chann.—(To bear) a charmed life. [See Life], 

s 

Cheap.—1. Dirt-cheap r As cheap as dirt. 

Cp. To by s thing good cheap* bay so aa to make a good bargain. 

2. To hold cheap (Y. T.) To despite. To take to be of 
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little account. Hence to feel cheap, i. a. To - feel disrespected 
or insulted, " 

Louis Philippe had made himself cheap by too much simplicity. 

3- On the cheap (ad* ) cheaply. 

Cheek.— 1. Cheek and chaf= Saucy speech and banter. 

f 

2- He ha* the cheek to Bay bo in my presence, i. e. shame¬ 
less ^audacity, impudence, effrontery. 

3. Cheek by jowl : (ad*, or pred. adj*) close, side by side, 
‘intimate. 

Young Battles and young Barrels have long since taken their places 
among our hereditary legislators, and sit cheek by jowl with the Talbots 
and Stanleys.— Russell , 

You wouldn't bet if you had lived six months cheek by jowl with a 
bailiff put into your home on account of racing debtB,—I£ id. 

Cheer —1* To cheer up (V. I.) : Take comfort. 

Cp. To take heart of grace (= try again after encouragement or help ) 

2* Of good cheer : (adj.) hopeful. 

Be of good cheer : it is I ; be not afraid.—M att. 

Cp. Put a good face on = Don't be downcast. 

3 . Make good cheer (V. I.) feast. 

4 . Three cheers = United hurrahs in honour of a person. 

Cheese —1- Cheeseparing : (adj.) stingy (n.) stinginess* 

2- Cheeseparing s (n.) (always in the plural) ; worthless 
odds and ends. 

•Chef— Chef-d-ceuere one's master-piece (Fr.). 

Op Magnum opus. 

t Cherry —1 To make two bites at a cherry. To divide 

what is top small for division. (Fig ) To boggle, To be unenter* 
prising or formal. 

But it is possible to make two bites at a cherry. This year there must 
be two budgets,—W- Stead*. 
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Chicken—1 Beckon not your chickens till tkty are 
hatch *!: {Fig ) Be not over-sanguine. 


To swallow gudgeons ere they are catched , 

And <*>unt their chickens ere they are hatched.*- Botlbr. 

Cp There ia many a slip between the *up and the lip 

To eat the eali in the cove’s belly. 


Child-1 From a child: {concrete for the abstract) 
i. e, from childhood, e. g ,from a child he has been subject to 
this fit. So, The child is father of the man. 

From a child Harriet Martineau resolved to practise the 
virtue of self-reliance. — Timbs. 


2- Old age is second childhood: “ old fools are babes 
again”—Shak (K. Lear.) The old man is twioe a child. 

* * * # * Lost scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history 

Ib second childishness and mere oblivion , —Shak. (A. Y. L ) 

3 . Child's play : (n.) an easy task or affair. 

The land question was one to which that of Disestablishment wis 
hut a child's play,—T imes. • 

4. With child : (adj.) (said of a woman that is) pregnant. 

CP- With young ; Enciente ; Gravid. 

Chime.—^ chime in with (V. I) Be in agreement or 
harmony with. 

It is undeniable that the war chimed in with popular sentiment in 
Germany —Da. A Shadwrt.l. # ^ 

It is a feeling (chivalrous) that chimes in more artistically with an 
essay or biography than with the broad battle pit*oe of a warlike history.— 

e 

Chip —a chip 0 / the did block t A child having all the 
characteristics of its father. , 

* J. 8, Xitt i§m veritably a«A*p of the old itoefc. 

[If. B.—“phip” ia • modified form of chop u “drip*’ hot drop.i 
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Chuck —1. A chuck under the chin : A slight blow or 
tap under the chin, Also, Jerk— (V). 0 

2* To chuck away (a chance): To throw awaj; lose. 

3» To chuck vp (an affair or a person): To abandon it 
or him in diagustl 

a 

4* To chuck up the sponge. — To give up a contest. 

5‘ To chuck out (a person) * To expel him from an 
assembly. Cp. To dium out. 

6- To chuckle over (a person's misfortune) ; To show signs 
of glee on account of it. To exult over it. To crow over it. 

Circum — Circumlocution office: Humorously applied 
to Government office the transactions of which are carried 
on in a most dilatory manner. • 

[Dickens made the phrase popular). 

Circumstance — With pomp and circunutance (adv.): 
with pompous or fussy display; with great eclat . [ Fig. 
liendiadys]. 

Claim. — To lay claim to (V. T.) Tc demand as something, 

due. 

Clap* —1* To clap the wings * To flap them or strike 
them together so as to make noise. 

2. To clap hands** To strike the palms of the hand to¬ 
il 

getLer as a mark of applause or delight. 

# 3. To clap the hajnd to the mouth : To place it there by a 
ha^ty motion. 

So, clap the spurs to a horse. 

4. To elap to (P. J.) the door : To shnt it hastily. 

5. To clap hold of : (V. T.) To seise roughly and suddenly, 

6- Clap-trap ; Words Spoken «• artifice to «g*ia applause 

Crc.it o’. Ik- rs. 
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Cp. Plalformula, Bunkum. 

Tlfe favourite clap-trap of modem Jingoiem of the But end the W«*t 
did not commend itself to Milton.—-Mon. Review. 

Claw* Claw me and V U claw thee: an expression often 

used to denote mutual flattery . • 

Cp. Mutual Admiratiorf Society. 

Roll my log and 1 will roll yours: Let there be mutual help. 

Clean* 1* To make a clean breast of (a thing)--To 
confess without reservation—[See Breast.] 

2. I am cleaned out —used in the passive form—[Rather 
slang.] My pecuui&ry resources are exhausted. 

3. To show a clean pair of heels : (V. L) To escape by 
speed. 

e 

4* To make a clean sweep of: complete riddance. 

Cp. To make short woik of ; To make mincemeat of ; 

To cut up root aud branch. 

Clear- 1- The mist clean away : (V. I.) Disappears. 

2. To clear up a mystery is to solve it. (V. T.) also, 
(V. I.) The weather has cleared up (become fair). 

3. To clear out (V. I.) : To make off. To go off entirely. 

§ 4- To keep clear of (V. T.) To remain apart from. T* 

shun ; To eschew. 

So, To steer dear of. 

5. Clear conscience : one free from the ,stain of doubt, 
suspicion or hypocrisy. 

0. The coast it clear : There is no one about to see eft 
interfere. 

Cleft To be in a deft stick, i. e. f in a tight place which* 
allows neither advance nor retreat. 

Climb. , To climb down ; (7.1.) To retreat from the 
position already taken op. 
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His optimism is das bo the expectation that Germany will quickly 
climb down and reveal peace terms.—E eutbb, < 

Cp To give in. 

Clip* 1* To clip (shorten) one's wings—(Fig?) To disable 
him from continuing On his path of ambitious career. " 

2- To clip ones words— To cut them short. 

Close. 1- To close in. (V, T.) To enclose. (V. I.) 
To come nearer. 

After 22nd June the days in the Northern hemisphere dose in, i. e., 
get successively shorter. 

2* To close with (an offer, terms &o.) : To agree to rather 
eagerly . So, to close with a person who makes such offer Ac. 
But a bargain is closed when it is brought to an cud. 

The worldly, the prs-ocouptad turned away with peremptory contempt ; 

% few of rare devotion closed with tho Call (of Christ) at once. — Ecce Homo. 

3* To c loft down ; (V. I.) To be declared as dosed, i. e., 
not open. 

The Act will he applied regardfully ; otherwise some businesses have 
to stoic down. —Statfsmaw. 

4. To close up (as the ranks) [se& Rank]. 

Q. A dose shave (Fig-) a narrow escape from a collision, 
Cp. Hair—breadth escape. Touch and go. A near iqueak. 

6. Close at hand : (adj.) very near. 

So, clou upon : fig. (ady.) yery nearly. 

Thi« friendly eooiety has now a membership dote upon a million. 

7* To clou ike hand : To refuse. 

£. At elate quarters : in immediate contact. So, tome to 
dot* quartets. 

In hh'rural dtooete he had admired smart society at a distance, but 
, sew he saw it akdote j wrttrj, and he woe honestly amssed at the apparent 
indifference to every form Of religious faith and duty.—Ruesgu, 

I* the Chapel there is a chenoe ef seeing BojraUjj «t view jw Often. 
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W^eo I come to close quartern with asjr subject I find that it will pro¬ 
bably overflow the limits of a single chapter.— Ibid, 

* 

9- A dose fisted person is a stingy niggard. Cp. Skinflint. 

Contra. Open handed [Don’t write “ open fisted;" for 
“fist” is closed hand]. 

Closet. To be closeted with a person : To have private 
.consultation with. So, persons meeting for such consultation 
are said to be closeted together. 

Cloud. 1- To be under a cloud (pred. adj), i. e., discre¬ 
dited*; in disgrace or disrepute. Shorn of one’s glory. 

Cp. In bad odour ; Blown upon, 

2* Every cloud has a silver lining : [See silver]. There 

is some good in every evil. Nothing in'wholly evil* There are 

compensations in life. 

Cp. Balm in Gilead. 

Also, It is an ill wind that blows no body good. [See Ill]. 

Cloven. (To show or reveal) the cloven foot or hoof: 
The foot of Sa*nn. Hence devilish nature. 

(tTpon the select committee's alteration of Police Bill I 89 f). Some 
point aod some powder have no doubt been used to soften the fea¬ 
tures and new and flowiug habiliments thrown over the gaunt spectre, 
bat beneath the bland smile and the respectable aifcfte the cloven foot 
is visible after all. —SiB P. Hkhta. 

Clover. To live in clover ! To be in most enjoyable 

sircuinstances. So, to be in clover, i, e., in ease'and luxury. 

V 

Cf To live on the Cat c| the land. To heft one’s freed 
battered oq both sidee. 

s ' 

Contra. To live Oft husks. —(T. e. penurionaly). 

Club. Club-law : - Government by elnba or violoaoe ; 

< , 1 

r 

* Cp. Lynch bw : Argimmtwy 6«e«lfs#m: bwleuntas, 

. - "at* 

A * J 0 4 1 * 

Clutch To be *« the cluiekeu of; in the cruel grasp of: 
itotirely in t|e (tower of (an unprincipled person). 
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[N* E —Mark the plural form], 

Coals* 1* C all a person over the coals : To reprimand 
him (for a fault). Also, to haul him over the coals . , 

Now that Sir Asutosh has done real work in the direction pointed 
• t*t by the official reformers* he ia being hauled over the coals. — Lbadee. 

e 

2‘ To carry coals to Newcastle : To take any thing to a 
place where it is already abundant, (Nig.) To do anything 
superfluous, 

Cp. To carry owls to Athens. 

To hold the farthing—candle to the sun. 

To gild the refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To deck, the beauteous eye of heaven to gArnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excedS.—S hak. (K. Joaai.) 

3* To heap coals of fire on a person's head : ( This is taken 
from the Bible) : To render or return good for evil—To shame 
an enemy by a generous act, 

Cp, Generous revenge 
IN. E —Notice the plural eoali], 

4- To blow the coals : To fan the flame. 

Coast. The The coatt it clear : [see Clear.] 

Coat. 1. Gat your coal according to your doth : (Fig ) 
Limit your expenses to the size of your inoome: Expeud within- 
ineonje, not beyond it. .Be eoonomioal, not extravagant. 

Rioh and resourceful though we were, we must cut our coat according 

to our oloth.—M e, Asquith. * 

1 

Cp. To make both ends meet. 

1 

2- To duet a per ton's coat : To beat him; {Fig.) Te 

castigate him. « 

3- To turn one’* coal : (V. I.) To change side?; To desert 
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one’a^jarty and j >in the opposite one 
to is called a 4 ‘ turn coat.*’ 


« 

—Hence, a person doing 


<JP —To turn a cat-in-pan. 

Cobbler. Let the cobbler stick to his last ; Let no one 
medaie with what lies beyond his range* 

Cook- 1- Cock 0 /the walk- The pet eon that dominates 
a small party. 

Cp. Triton of the minnows, (Shah.); Cock of the rooet. Cock on * 
the dunghill. So, ‘the Cook of a school or college' 

2, Co:k sure o?\ Q ute convinced of (a matter): self- 
confident about ; dojpmtio in* 

Mr. OK Istone w is pw jmed by the notion that the nge which he we« 

addreasiug had a teuie icy fc> v* culture; that it \vw m love with its own 

opmious, wisc»uti^nt thit they weia right and all others wrong, and 

believel tint th-* tutme w> il 1 inevitably develop itself on the lineB Of 

truths so oleai ly ascertain 1 1 —It Jss sll, 

% 

3* A. cock ami bull start/: an incredible talc. 

The 1 >1111 lirei no d Mention, m» chicwiery, n) artful dodges, no baited 
trap, no tiradui lies or cj cl tnibuli atone# to prove it* worth. — CoUMKRfll. 

4. This b'ata cock fijhtiny : is excessively amusing. 

5. T*> knock a person into a cocked hat : (adv.) out of 
shape. Henoe, to defeat his plans completely. 

I was instructed to oro*s exuntne the Pnaee Napoleon into a cocked 
hat .*~SiaH Hiwkiss. 

Tins would enable my opponent to bring np reu>$>rcemsnt, and knock 
ns into a cocked Ait instead of Naooleoa.—Iain. 

A 

Coddle. —To coddle one's telf—To over—indulge of 
pamper one’s self. 

Heuoe, a Molly nodiltt (a) : * milksop. 

To codd'e one up: To keep one from cold and exertion, 

|Cp. To cockor np. 

OoffiQ.—To odd a mil to one't eojini [SeeNaii] 
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Coin. —1. To coin money : To get money very fast, 

# * • Steal but a beggar's dog, 

And give it Timou, why, the dog coins gold.— Sbtak. 

2 To a wan iaci in his own coin : To give tit for tat. 

Cp. Task the tasker. (Shak) ; Threaten the threatens! 1 ,— (Shak ) 

The biter bit. Diamond cuts diamond. 

Also, Two can play at that game. 


Cold— 1 . Cold (i. e>, depressing) comfort: mortifica¬ 
tion ; inquietude. So, cold counsel; cold news, etc. 

Also, the cold shade of neglect or of opposition. 

2. To throw cold water on a scheme, enterprise, or 
project - To discourage it ; To poohpooh it. 

* Cp. Wet blanket. [See Blanket] 

3- To (five, show, or turn the cold shoulder to or upon a 
person: To treat him with studied ycoldneas, neglect or 
routempt, or in a very unfriendly m inner. • [See Shoulder] 

[Beware of using the indefinite for the definite article.] 

4. To leave one out in the coW-To overlook or neglect 
him. (In the passive form): not looked after. 

Colour. —1. To change colour: To turn pale or red 
from shame. 

' 

2- To see a thing in its true colours, i. e., as it really is. 


So, To show one’s colours, i. 6, true character. 

3. To corns of with flying colours (as a student at an 
examination): To acquit oneself with great credit. 

So, come off with honour. 

( . 

Contra. To com. off badly. 

4. Rat/ one's colours to the mast: Te refuse in climb 

down. 1 


To thow 


and determination. 


[See N«i|l 
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Com©.—1. To conte about (V. I.) To happen, [The 
adverb about carries with it the notion of circuitousnetfl.] 

*s 

Cp.’ To come to pass (To happen.) 

2* To come across (V. T.): To meet with (as While on 
one'b way) * 

In the course of reading I came across a difficult passage. 

It is a relief to come across an optimist. 

3. I caunot so easily come at him, i. e., get access to him. 

[Beware of writing “to" for “at 

Hence the queer (adj) compound, oome-at able »accessible. 

3a. To come by *. (V. T.) To get possession of. 

How I came by^that money I cannot say. 

By the operation of those very natural laws whose dictates are violated 
the oppressing power soon tomes by its destruction —Inner Mas. 

It is no mean happiness to be seated in the mean : supei fluity comes 
sooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer.— Shak (M. V.) 

4. To come down upon a person : To rebuke or oastigate 
him. [N. B. “ upou ’’ connotes attack] 

O. To come down with money : To subscribe or pay it. 

OK. A come-down : (n) [predicatvely used like Break¬ 
down.] Humiliation; lowering of dignity. 

6- A Btudent comes in first at an examination, i. e., takes 
the first place. (Similarly iu auy race or competition) 

Cp, To come out (followed by a predicative adj): emerge 
from an examination (with success or failure). 

7* To come home to: Toueh nearly; Affect the feelingSj* 
interest or reason of. Be realised by. [See Home,] f 

8 To come in for a share : To get or obtain it. 

9. To come into a property: To acquire it by inheritance 
or bequest [The prep To is also used] 
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9a This is what comes of drunkenness : is the result of. 
[of ■= from], 

9b. The ceremony came off yesterday l Took*place. 

This was a mighty affair talked off for weeks before it came off, 

9c. He has come off well : Had good luck; Acquitted 
himself well: Distinguished himself. 

It never came into my head : occured to me. 

10. A young lady is said to come out when she is intro¬ 
duced to genet ul society. 

Cp. Debut: (first appearance) 

10a. He has come out of that inquiry very well: got 
clear; emerged scatheless from an accusation. 

10b. To come out toitk a secret: To let it out or 
disclose it. 

r 

11. Fear come over him (V. Ta): overcame or dominated him. 

12. To come round (V. I.) To regain one’s former 
state of health: (V. T.) To get round. To obtain influence over 
(a persou) so as to make him alteV his views or action. 
[I got him round to oancel his will]. 

13- To come to (V. I) To recover consciousness. 

This fainting fit seams to be the severest of its kind ; it is doubtful 
whether she will come to, 

[N. B This is the abbreviated form of “To come to oneself 79 ] 

✓ * 

•11- To come up with (one in advauce) (V. T.): To over¬ 
take iii following or pursuit. 

< Your merit? soar with so swift a wing that recompense, however it 
may strain its flight, cannot com up with them.—DuoatON. 

i 

Cp. To catch up. 

11. To come up to (a standard or au ideJl): (V. T.) To 
attaiu to or reaoh. 
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Also, to amount to j as the expenses eame up to a heavy 
sum. 

Contra- • To coma or fall abort of (i. fail to reach) 

16- (a) He came upon a horse, i. e,^ on horsob&ok. 

(b) My lucky friend canto upon a treasure-trove, i. e., 
discovered. 

Cp. Fall in with. 

(c) We came upon the enemy : attacked by surprise. 

N- B As instances of corner become (in some combinations) the 
following may be given: (a) He has come of age ^ become major, i. e , 
attained legal majority or full age. (b) The provision came short, (c) The 
prediction come tiue (was verified,) 

The verb has also its cognate (V. T.) use, as he has come a long way, 

17- To come (adj ) [uaed after the noun of time it 
qualifies] = future. 

The time is gone when we could hold India by mere foroe. She 
must be 44 ours M in the dayo to come because England is ‘here/ became 
the basis and purpose of our sovereignty there are advancement and 

benefit.— Sta Edwin Arnold. 

• * 

The soul, uneasy, and confined from home 
Rests and expatiates iu a life to coma.— Pops. 

Comfort.—1. Creature comforts : good food, good 
clothes, and other necess tries well supplied. Literally , comforts 
of the body or those belonging to the body. 

I don’t know when I have been better entertained, as far m creature 

somfto'U go, thau by men of very Low Church principles.— Thaokibat. 

• % 

0. Crumb of comfort , i. e., a very small portiou of it. 

Cp. Balm in Qilead* 

3. My neighbour is now comfortably off-, in easy, 
circumstances. Cp. Well-off. Contra: Ill off. [See of} (5 ;] 

Commits — X- To commit oneself, i. e., compromise oneself 1 . 

Bring oneself under suspicion by some indiscreet act. 

» 
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% To commit oneself to a course » To take a decided,-step. 
To bind or pledge himself; Not to temporise. 

Cautions people often prefer to take a long time tib think over a 
contemplated act before committing themselves to it, 

3. To commit to memory (V. T.) To learn by heart; 
To con. To memorize. 

So, commit a thing to writing, commit a criminal to prison ; commit 
a person to another’s care etc.. To eommit a crime, To commit a mistake. 

Common.—1- /* common (adj ) : In joint uBe. Ab shared. 

Jn its earlier period Judaism had many peculiarity tn common with 
heathenism.—E cce Hcmo, 

In the officers and men of my Navy on which the security of my 
Empire depends I repose tn common with all my subjects a trust that is 
absolute —(King Empcior^s Christmas message 1915.) 

In mental outlook a beaurocracy has much tn common with a sacerdotal 
system.—B. Houghton. 

Sir Arthur Helps had a good deal in common with the late Prince 
consort's peculiiu bent of mind.-—T imes. 

# 

3 . Out of the common : (adj) unusual = Novel. 

% 

I like to hear any tale that ie out of the common, 

Cp. Out of the ordinary. 

3. On short common s: (adj.) Having meagre diet. 

The interned prisoners are now on short commons. 

4- To make common cause (with): To take sides (with) 

5. Common sense: The natural sagacity or understanding 
of mankind in general. Hence, souud practical judgment in 
every day affairs. Mother-wit. , 

* Philosophy of ooamon sense accepts primary beliefs of mankind as 
ultimate criterion of truth, 

6 - Common weal : public welfare. 

Compare.—1* To compare notes ; Exchange opinions on 
any subject. 
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I remember an earliar tragedy where a (man'*) OArdabarpei’s habitual 
.companion and lifelong friends formed themwlvea into a committee te 
watch hia play. Day And ni$ht for weeks they maintained their scrutiny 
and took note* of what they saw. The notes were not compared, but were 
handed separately to a criminal lawyer and his opinion was a septenoe of 
social death, — Russell. ' 

2. Beyond compare . [Here compare is nouu« com¬ 

parison] (*dv*): Incomparably. 

If God hath made this world so fair, 

Where s|n and de.»th abound. 

How beautiful beyond compare 

Will paradise be found—J. Montgomery. 

So, “ without compare 19 ; 11 past compare ,f 

Note- “ In comparison '* fs followed by the prep. “ with *\ I am 
nothing|n compargson with him; but “compared * 1 (p. p.)is followed by 
44 to " or icith, '* 

Qindi writers are not, behind hapd os compared with their Bengali 
brethren in advoc&tiz^; marriage reform.] 

Compliment*—To compliment a person on a thing : 
To praise him for it. 

Compromise —To compromise oneself : To endanger, 
one’s reputation or interests. 

Conceit* 1* He is out of conceit with me: (adj.) 
Vow dissatisfied. No longer pleased. 

2* So, To be t» good conceit. 

Lord Granville possesses in supreme perfection the happy knack ef 
putting those to whom he spoke in good conceit with themselves.-' 
G. W K. Bossslu * * 

Conclusion, x* foregone 1 conclusion : an opinion 
formed in advance of the evidence and necessary facts. A reaillt 
that oould have been anticipated. [See Foregone] 

"i t 

% Jn f (inclusion : (adr.) Finally, Lastly. Infine. 

3. To try conclusion* with a person: To engage ; m a 
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trial of skill with him, [Mark the plural form «* experiment}. 

*1 

The Peers had tried conclusions with Gladstone and had ceme oft 
second best.—R ussell. 

o 

Confide. Used both transitively and intransitively: 1. 
As transitive it takes Ihe prep. 44 to ” before the person trusted. 

This mission youi majesty has been pleased to confide to me. 

You have done veiy welt iu con/duig the orphan to the Mission's care. 

* 2* As V. 1. it is followed by the prep. 41 in ”—So, the 
noun 44 confidence” is followed by 44 in 

I have no confidence in you. 

Confusion. To make confusion worst confounded : To 
cause what is already bad to become worse. 

There is always a danger that reforms hurriedly prepared may males 
eon fusion worse confounded —Times. 

c P . To darkeu counsel. 

Congratulate. 1. I congratulate you on your success: 
Wish joy to you for (V. T.) 

2. To congratulate oneself on an event: To feel happy 
for it. 4 

Cp. To hug oneself (on or for). 

Co&tta : To condole (V. I.) with a person in his misfortune. 

[Hots. To express congratulation (n) with a person.] 

Gonjure* !• (A name) to conjure with : (adj ) By the 
utterance of which a spirit is invoked, or enthusiasm is roused. 

Among students in this part of the country the name of Mr. G. S. 
Amudale is one to cojure with*—L badbr. 

* The spell loses its power, and he who should then have to conjure with 
it would find himself as much mistaken as Cassim in the Arsbian Tale.— 
Macaulay. 

2. To conjure up: (V. T.) To compel •(* spirit) to 
Appear (by invocation). 
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1 am young enough to enter into your feeling* *of joyful anticipation 

*• 

as you dream# and conjure up visions of the greater life which lies 

before you.— Lord Ronaldbhat. 

Conscience 1- To have the conscience (followed by an 
infinitive) : Audacity; impudence. m 

2* In all conscience: (adv.)Tp be reasonable, to keep with¬ 
in the bounds of moderation. Also, assuredly. 

“ Plain and precise enough it is, in all conscience ,— M. Arnold. 

c P . Goodness knows—(adr. clause) [Indignant way of telling—I do 
sot know.] 

N. B. Conscience is consciousness that one’s actions 
are right or wrong. [Thus in that famous soliloquy of Hamlet 
(in Shakespeare) “Thus conscience makes cowards of us all”]. 

3. Conscience money : payment made to relieve the cons¬ 
cience for having wilfully evaded it before—e. g., a legitimate 
tax. 

Consider 1* In consideration of things : Haring 
regard to; also, irt return for. 

The judge dealt with the criminal leniently in consideration of hi* 
youth. * 

The amount is shamefully fixed without any contideration of the means 
•f the bride’s parent. 

% In consideration for (persons); having regard to the 
interests of those persons. 

B-B The participial form “ considering ” has bgth a prepositional 
and adverbial force, It then means “in view of w (prep.) or “in view of 
the fact'* (odr.)—The punishment is too heavy Considering the age of the 
culprit or oonaidering that he U of tender age. (adv.) 

Consist* —1- To consist in (followed by a complement 

tary predicate). 

% 

To be; or to be contained in; or to be comprised, in* 

To lie in. To have as constituent. 
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Does not the priceless value of the Scriptures consist in this, that for 
ell conceivable circumstances they furnish a rule which simple men may 
follow with simple obedience ?— Sib J. Seely. 

The true wisdom, the true strength, consists in feeling«the support of 
God. — Prothrro. 

The art of teaching consists in exciting interest, and making use of the 
spontaneous effort to learn more* which the pupil is ready to give.-' 
Sib Rat Lankester. 

Ket>ellion consists in forcibly opposing the general will of a nation 
whether by a party or by a government.—L ord Erskinr. 

2. To consist of: To be composed or made up of. 

A common sentiment of politioal opposition to the government will be 
a poor bond of union for a nationality which consists of tacos and sects 
separated by the widest and deepest of religious differences.—I. Chronicle. 

3. To consist with: To be in keeping with : To harmonize 
with. To accord with— e. g 9 one statement cloes not consist 
with the other. 

So, To be consistent with : compatible with: consonant to. 

Conspicuous- The Magistrate of the District was 
conspicuous by his absence when the riot broke out: His absence 
was remarkable. 

[Here is a seeming contradiction in the combination .* 

How ean a thing be conspicuous when it is absent or not sees *] 

Constable. To outrun the constable — To run into debt. 

• • * Friend Ralph, thou hast 

Outrun the constable at last.— Audi bra a. 

AIbo, To talk without knowledge. 

© * 

Consummation. *Tia a consummation devoutly to be 
wished: a desired end for which we all ought to pray: A 
( wished for, goal. This sentence occurs in Hamlet’s famous 
soliloquy. % 

Contact. 1. to bo in contact with : To touch ; 

• ' 1 

To meet. 
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2. To come into contact with: Fiy. To‘ have dealings 

... • * 
with. 

A missionary has more opportunities of coming into contact with the 
the people.—I, Review. 

Contain. 1- I could not contain myself for anger: 
Restrain tnyself. 

% Contain your anger : Keep it under restraint; Sub¬ 
due it. 

Contempt- To hold a person in contempt: To contemn 
him; to treat him with disregard ; To despise him. 

Such a person is said to fall into contempt. 

Content* 1- He enjoyed himself to his heart's content 
(adv.) i. e. so as tjp be fully satisfied. 

2. To content oneself with a thing or doing a thing \ To 
satisfy oneself. 

Contrary. 1- On the contrary : (conj.): (This phrase 
corroborates a denial): Quite oppositely. 

I do not hold that there jp no difference : on the contrary I think some 
differences are striking. —G« C. Whitworth. 

Harmony attacheth to bliss, Motion to action—Inertia, verily, having 
Bhrouded Wisdom, attacheth, on the contrary , to heedlessnesa.— BesaNt's 
Translation of the Gita). 

2. For one knows to the contrary : (adv.) Perhaps. 

May tje, possibly* 

3* Contrary to (reason or expectation): (prep.) Against 

[But, in contrariety with : in contrast with .] 

* ' 

Cook' Too many cooks spoil the broth : A task or work 
in which men in superfluity are engaged is clumsily performed 
or fails id the result. 

9 

Contribute - 1 Sir Bashbihsri Ghose contributed {V, T) 
9 
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• subscribed) one lakh of Rupees to the Hindu University Fund. 

2. This will not contribute (V. I.) to my comfort: 
minister to it, or help to bring it about. 

3- To lay under contribution: (V.T) To exact contributions 
from. 

When the big scheme was formed, the Indian princes were laid under 
contribution —Nation, 

This collection of stories of unknown origin was greatly laid under 
contribution by out* earlier writers. 

Cope —1- To cope with a person or antagonist: To oppose 
him successfully. To contend with him with equal strength. 

Man ia beset by two great enemies with whom he knows not how 
to cope. The first is Physical Evil; the second is Death,—Ecu* Homo. 

2* Coping-stone: The headstone of % building. The 
top-course of masonry. 

In the Psalms wus laid the coping-stone of American Independence.— 
Pnotukho. Cp. Key-stone. 

Coquet* To coquet with a matter or proposal; To 
dally or trifle with it. 

There should be no coquetting with these recommendations, as they 
are calculated to block future progress.—C hronicle. 

Cp, To dilly-dally. To shilly-shally. ( V , I.) 

Cor©*—1* IIo is true to the core ; faithful and loyal ; 

constant. 

Cp. Staunch to the backbone. 

So, an Englishman eg the core . (i. c., through and through); (conserva- 
© ^ 
tire) to one's heart’s core.—T imes. 

N 

2- His affairs are rotten at the core (adv.) i. e., in the 
innermost part. 

4 

Corn. To tread on a person’s corns: Fig. To hurt his 
feelings. To annoj him where ha is most sensitive. 

Cp. To etiog or cut (Uitn) to the quick. To touch or hit him on the raw. 
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Comet' 1* To turn the corner. (V. I.) To pass round 
it into*another street. (Fig). To pass a critical point in 
illness ; To ^efc over a difficulty. 

Cp« To turn over a new leaf. 

2. To drive a person into a corner : # To push him into a 
position of great difficulty from which there is no escape. 

Cp. To take the shine oat of (V, T.) To be in a cleft stick. {V. h) 

3- A hole and corner (adj.) transaction, i . e , underhand. 

4. Corner-stone. (Fig ) That on which any system is 
founded ; that which is of the greatest importance. 

It was not long before that principle bac&xne a corner-stone of the 
Constitutions. —Piiothero. 

Counsel. ^ 1 . To take counsel with a person : to con¬ 
sult him. 

2- To keep one's own counsel : To keep silent as to one’s 
opinions or purposes. To keep one’s secret; To be reticent. 
So, to keep another's counsel: not to give out his secret plan 
or opinion. 

Bos, Believe wlftt ? 

Hamlet—That I can keep your counsel and not mine otsn.— Shax. 

3. Counsel of perfection : good advice impossible to carry 
out not universally binding. 

Count. 1- To count for : Be worth* e. g. These por 
formancc$ do not count for much. * 

Laws in themselves have never counted for npich,—Sm.S, P. Sinha^ 

2- Do not count upon me or upon my support: i. e. t 
expect confidently. 

If his opponents have counted upon his humilation, they are sAdly 
mistaken,—1< E. 

3- To mint up (the items or figures): To add them 
together. 
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4. To count out : To count while taking from a stock 
e. g. money is counted out on a banker's table. 

Also, to adjourn (a meeting) when on counting it is found 
that the quorum or sufficient regulation number of members is 
not present. 

* 

Counter 1. This goes counter to my instructions: is 
against. So, he takes delight in acting counter to my orders. 

Many reforms run counter to old-standing prejudices. 

He (Christ) determined thu3 to run counter to the traditional theory 

of the Messiah.—E cce Homo. 

* 

Our history furnishes frequent instances of the sense of Parliament 
running directly counter to the sense of the nation.*- J. Wilkes. 

Countenance. 1- To keep one’s countenance: To 
maintaiu one's gravity or composure: To refrain from laughing. 

Always keep your countenance, but never your word.— Humorist. 

2« To keep a man in countenance L e. to prevent his 
countenance from falling ; To give him support; To counte¬ 
nance him. 

3. To put a man out of countenance : To disconcert him. 
To put him to shame. Behave so as to make his countenance 
fall, [out of countopance (adj.) = confounded; abashed; not 
bold or assured], 

Cp. To sneer down, 

Country 1- Country house: a villa; a maisonette ; 
a gied-a terre. So, a country-lodge. 

2. To appeal to the country : Have recourse to a new 
general election of the members of Parliament. [The country 
«the entire body of electors]. 

4 

Cp. Referendum. 

Coup* [A notable or successful move]. 

J, Coup-flail: a general vi&w]. 

i 
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Coup d'etat: A sudden stroke of policy : a violent or 
illegal change in government. A sadden act of state of a 

revolutionary character and carried out ly force . 

In 1853 the French National Assembly was overturned by Louis 
Napoleon and by this coup d'etat he became Empefbr.— Tucks. 

3. Coup de grace : A finishing stroke; a final or fatal 
blow. 

4- Coup de main : A sudden vigorous attack. 

The problem will not be solved by short cuts and by a series of coups 
de main .—Mr, Asquith. 

Course. 1. Matter of course ; a thing that is natural. 

2. As a matter of coarse : (adv.) Naturally. 

We shall make anoint of training our students to realize the essential 
unity of all religions, while clingiDg especially, of course . to their own* — 

3. In course: (adv.) According to ordinary progress 
of things. So, In due course** At the proper time. 

4. To run one's course : To end or complete it. 

The sun rejoices as a giant to ruivhis course. —Psalms. 

£>. His course runs smooth: In his career he does not 
meet with difficulties. 

The course of true love never rum smooth. 

Court* —1* To pay court to one whose favour is sought: 
To bestow attention on. 

2 . A statement or the person making it is said to be 
out of court when not entitled to be heard,, . 

[See the quotation under “once" (1)]. 

Courtesy —1 By courtesy (adv.) B y favour; not of 

right. 

He hu been residing in that house by courtesy for the last 20 years, 

2- Courtfsy-title : one held by courtesy, having no legal 
validity. 
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Cousin* — 1 - My first cousin or cousin-german — child of 
my uncle or aunt. Also described as cousin, once removed; 
similarly, my second cousin or cousin twice removed is the child 
of my parent s first cousin, and so on. 


Goldsmith calls a Very remote relation as 41 a cousin of the fortieth 
removo.” 

Cp. Cater-cousin* (Shah. M. V.) 

2- To call cousins with (a person): To claim kinship 
■with him. 


Cp. To spoage or live upon other people. To play cousins with. (To 
live on others) : To be a hanger-on. Hence, To cozen (to deceive). 

Coventry. To send an obnoxious person to Coventry : 

To discard him as a companion ; To refuse to have any 

dealings with him. f 

CP- To boycott [an eponymous word used as V. T. from the 
treatment accorded to Captain Boycott, Irish land-lord in 1880]. Also, 
To 44 cut,” 4 

Contra. To birrell [an eponymous word] (V. I.) To indulge in 
easy familiar and graceful style of conversation). 

Other allied words used under modified circumstances : 

% 

Ostracise, Black-ball, Rusticate. 

Cp, Look the other way. 

Cow. Cow-house: Byre. 

Coy. A coy and cosy place : {adj.) Snug and secluded. 

Crab-—1* To catch a crab : To be struok with the 

handle of the oar while rowing and thus to fall backwards. 

• ■ 

2. The project turned out crabs i. e., ended in failure, 
[Note the plural]. 

Crack* — Crack of doom : end of future time i. e.. 
Doomsday (Day of future judgment): The thunderpeal of 
doomsday. v 

What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ?— Shak. 
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2. To crack a joke : To utter it with smartness. 

Her husband began by cracking jokes at his girl-wifa's endeavour.— 

. Cp. To cut a joke. 

3- To crack up a thing: To praise it highly. 

The vice-chancellor then cracked up the tow splendid buildings of 
the College. • 

4* Crack hand (pred. adj.) at anything: First rate; 

excellent. [See A—1]. 

5- To crack a whip: To make a sharp sadden noise 
with it. 

6* Crack-brained (follow) : crazy. 

Lord Lyttlton only wondered that it (Baxter’s Serious Call) bad been 
penned by a crack-brained enthusiast.—KussELt. 

Oram —1.* To cram (a doctrine) down the throat (of 
the hearer): To induce or compel his belief in it. 

2. The house was crammed to overflowing } i. o. f filled 
overfull. 

Credat- Credcit Jadeem \ The Jew (who is superstitious) 
may believe it, but I wi*l not. 

Cp. Tell it to the marines. 

Credit* [Note the following uses], 

(a) This performance will do you credit. (6) Tt will reflect credit OS 
you. (c) It will redound to your credit. ( d ) Yoii will get the credit of 

Cp. To take credit for a thing. [No article before “ credit.” | 

To taka the credit of it. (Note the article here). 

(Be* it said) to one's credit. • * # 

It is touch to Lord Clarendon’s credit that he was able in such 
troubled times to vindicate the law without appealing to the legislature 
for any extraordinary coercive pewera.—T imes. % 

Orest* Crest fallen : (adj.) In a depressed state ; 
dejected; dispirited. 

Cp* Cowed down ; Singing small. 
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The moderates felt abashed and crest-fallen at being thus betrayed. 

Crocodile. Crocodile tears : affected tears (This is in 
allusion to the old fiction that crocodiles shed tears over 
their victims). * 

* As the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers —Shakespeare. 

Cp. Judas’kiss: “ Organised hypocrisy.” 

Crop. —1. To crop out : (V. I.) To appear above the 
surface (geology); To come to light or show itself. 

“ His spite crops out whenever he speaks about me.” 

2- To crop up : To appear unexpectedly . 

3- To come a cropper : (V. t.) Lit. To get a heavy fall 
(as from a horse). 

Fij. To fail b idly in some undertaking. 

Cross* 1. Cross-bred: hybrid (a). Hence the noun 
“ cross-bleed.” 

2 To cross out or off (a word or passage): To cancel it. 

3- To cross a cheque : To draw twaparalled lines across it 

signifying that it must be paid through a bark only. 

4. To cross ones path: (Lit.) to meet with one. 

So, A man I am crossed with adversity.—S hak. 

(Fig.) To thwart him or bis plan, or interest. 

Cp. To stnnd in one’s way. 

5 . Our letters cross'd each other : Passed each other on the 
way 1 1 . <*., one hud been despatched before the other was 
reoeired. 

0. They are at cross purpose*, i. e., misunderstand each 
other. So, let us not act at cross purpose s, i. e., have conflicting 
plans though having the same object in view. 

cp. To pull different Ways. 
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7. To cross-examine (a person or witness)■»To examine 

him oh details with a view to check his former statement or to 

\ 

elicit suppressed facts. 

So, Cross questions and crooked answers : (n) a game with 
questions and disconnected auswers. SnipSnap. A wrangling in 
high words. * 

Cp- Family jars. 

8 . Cross-grained: {Lit) applied to wood or timber 
having the fibres transverse or irregular. 

(Fig) applied to a person of harsh disposition or rough 
temper ; perverse, 

9' Cross tempered: Cantankerous, quarrelsome, pugnacious. 

* 

CrOW- 1.* I have a crow to pluck with you; i. e. an 
unpleasant matter to settle with you. To find fault with you. 

I have words with you, 

2- In a crow-line, i. e. straight line, (resembling the 
flight of the crow). 

So, As the crow flies, ^dv.) Cp, In a bee-line. 

3- To crow over a person or his misfortune. To utter 
au exultant cry. To triumph or exult over. 

4. Crow'8 feet (pi): The wrinkless brought on by age at 
the outer corner of the eye. 

(JrOWn. 1- His efforts were crowned with success : fully 
rewarded. ^ 

2- The crowning point of one’s career: That which 
completes or perfects it. 

< 

’ 3- (And) to crown all (adv.): Above all; as putting ,* 
finishing touch to all these (just mentioned). 

t 

He wm leanted, had a good income, was blessed with good children, 
and to crown all , was in excellent health. 
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Similarly, A sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 
—‘Tennyson. f 

Cry* 1* To cry off (V. I.) To withdraw from a bargain ; 
To back out. 

2- To cry quit8 with a person - To declare to be on even 
terms by retaliation of a wrong, or by repayment of money due, 
Hence, to agree not to proceed further in a quarrel. 

3. To cry down (V. T.) To decry, to dispraise, to dispar¬ 
age, to condemn; to denounce ; to declaim. 

4. [Contra]: To cry up (V. T.) : To praise highly; 

Cp. To extol to the skies,—To crack up. To applaud to the echo* 

5. To cry shame upon (a person or his act.) i. e. To 

protest against; To condemn. * r 

To follow in full cry : [See Full, j 

7. A far cry. a very long distance. 

It was a far cry from Scotland to the heat and dust of Cawnpur,-— 
Sir J, M kston. 

But from Aichbiskop Howley to Archbishop Temple is afar cry. — 
Russell. r 

8 . A crying evil, shame or scandal is one calling for 
remedy, vengeance, or punishment. 

In the first half oF the 18th century the irregular and clandestine 

weddings, celebrated without banns or license in the Fleet Prison, had been 

one of the crying scandals of the middle and lower classes.—R ussell. 

« 

So, crying needs (as of the human heart). 

9* Much cry and little wool: Great miscalculation and 

^ 1* 1 

disappointment. 

' Shear swine, all cry and no wool ,—Hupibras, 

Cp. Tall talk (i. e. braggadocio, rodomontade). 

10 To cry out before one is hurt: (Fig^ To complain 
without cause. 
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11 To cry oneself htarse [A proleptio use]: To cry so 
much as to becorue hoarse. “ Cry " which is (V. I.) has acquired 
the transitive force being followed by the adjective adjunct 
“ hoarse.”] 

Non-official Indians have cried themselves hdtirse over the need of more 
agricultural, industrial and commercial schools.— Leader. 

Cud- To Chew the cud (of): To reflect on ; To ruminate 

over. 

* * Paoing through the forest, 

Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,— Shak. (A- Y, L.) 

* Meanwhile we in Darjeeling are reduced to chewing the cud of recollec¬ 
tion and making remembrance dea^by praising what is past.— Statesman. 

Cudgel.—1- To take up the cudgel3 for a person : To 
engage in a contest on behalf of him : To defend him 
enthusiastically . To hold the brief for him, 

2• To cudgel one's brains (for a thing) : Try to call (it) to 
remembrance. 

Cp. To Fillip one’s memory ; To exercise one’s wits. 

Cue-1. To give one the cut : To throw a hint how one 
should act. (Cue: Literally the last word—the “catch word " 
in the player’s acting copy of the speech preceding that which 
the player himself is to deliver.) 

2- To take one’s cue from another: To act according to 
a hint received from him. 

Smart Society takes its cue in every department of life from the 
centre Jpund which it moves.—K usseli,. 

3. The speaker was not in his proper cue , i. e., in fit turn 
% or temper of mind. 

C um. — (Take the statement) Cum gra.no salts (Latin adv.} 

■v 

(Lit,) with a grain of salt. 

* 

(Fig). Afaking allowance for exaggeration. With oftutidn, 
reserve, or doubt. 
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Cup -1. Hi* tup is /W/=lBi8 happiness (or misery is) 
complete. 

All friends shall taste the wages of their virtue and ap foeB the cup 
of their deserving.— Shak. (K. Lear. ) 

So, His cup rwu over: has more than enough of such 
happiness. 

Cp. Say, No more tears, Lord God ! 

The measure runneth over.— Mils. Browning. 

Similarly, To drink (he cup of humiliation to the dreys . To 
be completely humbled (by miser)) or disgrace. 

2* He said so in his tups, when tipsy or intoxicated. 

3* A cup (adv.) too loio % (Pred, adj): Ill at ease; in 
low spirits, 

r 

* , 

4- The cup that cheers hut not inebriates : a drink of tea. 

Curl-1. A curl of the lip is an expression of scorn. 

2* The curled darlings : The pampered young men 
that owe everything to fortune and nothing to themselves : 
Panjandrums. 

' Cp* Mollycoddle. Milksop. C 

Curry* To curry favour wifA (generally a person of 
rank or influence) : 


To ingratiate oneself with him in a mean or sordid way. 

He (Lord Beaconsfield when he grew older) manifcBfed less and 
less of the apostolic virtue of suffering bores gladly, and though always 
delightful to hiB intimate friends, he was less and Jess inclinedcarry 
favour with mere acquaintances.—G. W. E. Russell. 


Curtain* — 1* The curtain (screen separating the stage 
of a theatre from the apace occupied by the audience) falls 
or drops: The performance is ended. 


Fiq. end of one’s existence on this theatre of the world. 

* ^ 

It all reminds me that the signal has been given to ring the curtain 

cfoiva.—S ir. H, Hawkins, 
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p. The curtain ruts : The performance is about to begin. 

3. The curtain is said to be drawn back when the objects 
behind it age revealed. * 

We will draw the curtain, and show you the picture.—S hak. (T. N.) 

4* Anti drawn forward to conceal thorn. 

5. Curtain lecture : reproof givou in bed (behind the 
curtains) by a wife to her husband. 

Custody—1. I have now the. custody of the orphan : 
care or guardianship. 0 

2. Tha orphan ia now in my custody : care or 
guardaiuship. [Noto the prepositions.] 

Cut.--1. A short cut •. a passage that shortens distance. 

* 

So, the verb to cut short: to shorten by cutting; (Fig.) 
to interrupt (a person) 

The problem witl not be solved by short cuts and by a series of coups 

dc main. —Mb. Asquith, 

» * 

2. W cut across (V. T.) To pass over or through in the 

direct way. » 

To cut down expense: reduce or retrench it or curtail it. 

3. To cut in (V. I.) To enter a place abruptly; To join 
in a conversation unceremoniously. 

4 . To cut a joke : To joke. Cp. To crack a jest. 

5 . To cut a knot : To take short measures with any 

thing** . , 

[The reference is to Alexander the Great’s cutting the Gordian Knot 
instead of undoing it in the ordianary wny. See Gordian]. 

6 - To cut a person or to cut him dead : To refuse to* 
have intercourse with him, 

«p. To boycott *To send td Coventry. 

So, To cut out a rival is to supplant him. - 
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* 7. To cut according to cloth : adapt oneself to circum¬ 
stances. 

8. To cut of communication : To stop it. 

So, to cut off supplies. 

Turkey is now cut off from her Asiatic province and finds it difficult 
to get either com from there or eeud troops to resist the Russian advance* 

Also t To bring to an untimely end. 

Sir Henry Maine has been suddenly cut off in hi* 66th year in the 

plenitude of his powers, in Ihe ripeness of his wisdom. — Times, 

% 

9- To cut capers : To leap or dance in a frolicsome 
manner; To frisk about. 

9a. To cut a dash or a figure : To make a display or 
irilliant show. 

10 a CU' and dried opinion, policy, or rule : one prepared 
beforehand ; ro<idy*inude. [Metaphor from timber that after 
being cut is dried and so seasoned for use]. 

[N. B. Beware Of using dry for dried]. 

At any rate Lord Chelmsford will go to Injlia without any preconceived 
cut and dried views, —Mail. » 

Without possessing any cut-and-dried political scheme, he (Dickens) 
poems to have wished power to be in the hands of a few wise, strong and 
good men. —Piosbkr. 

So, his work is cut out for him, i. e., prepared. 

It is not possible for Hamlet like persona of no consequence to cut 

out a path for himself.—D eighton. 

r * 

Cp. Engineering iz exactly the profession that my grandson will 
tut up for. 

' 11- To cut a person to the quick ; To wound hia feelings. 

[Seo Quick.] To hit him on the raw. 

12 To cut off (a legal heir) with a shilling c To disinherit 

him by making a. staled provision in the will that he gets only 
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a shilling. [This is in proof that the disinheritance is designed, 
not the result of neglect]. 

12a. To cut out (a competitor) ; To surpass or supplant. 

To cut out (a path): To make or fashion ; To Bhape or 
or prepare. * 

It is not possible for him to cut oul a path for himself. 

His work is cut out for him. (Passive form). 

Cp. He may not carve for himself.—S hak, (H). 

Also, To cut up a thing: To cut (it) in pieces [up *» (adv) 
completely] (V, I.) Has not cut up well: left a good fortune 
at death, 

13. To cut up rough. (V. I) To bo affected or annoyed 
a great deal. To show great resentment, 'lo have one’s feel¬ 
ing deeply wounded. 

14. To be cut up : (passive form): To be sore distressed. 

He looked exit up dreadfully.—H alibcrton. 

15. To cut a tooth (or the teeth): To have it (or them) 
appear through the gum. 

Cp. The teeth break through gums i, e., erupt (V. I.) 

But, to cut one’s eye teeth : An Americanism for learning 
to cheat. 

16- Q ut an, d come . again (n) : abundance for all that 
come—[This noun phrase denotes great hospitality.] 

17, To cut the ground from under one: To make hi# 
position untenable. [Note two prepositions combined], 

IS A cut-throat: a murderer. 

But, a person iB said to out his own throat when he ruino 
himself by his own indiscreet action. 

19 . Cm-and-thrust (n) : (Lit.) A hand-to-hand struggle, 
Fig, aa onset or contest, 
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A« a guest he is a splendid acquisition! always ready to amuse and to be 
amused, delighting iq the rapid cut-and-thrust of personal bauterY —Russell. 

“ Out and thrust ” is an adjective phrase »forcible (applied 
to manner of expression), * 

Scott ’b was n*sut-and-thrust style. — 

So, cut and thrust argumentss= repartees; sword-play.— 

20 To draw cuts : To decide a matter by lottery in the 
form of drawing papers or sticks of unequal length. 

cp. To toss up. 

Cynic, a closet cynic: a secluded misanthrope sneering 
at things. A Mephistophelean.—A Tiinon. 

[Misanthropy *= hatred of men ; Misogamy *= hatred of 
marriage, and Misogyny , of women, | 


ID. 

vfiaggers. 1. To look daggers or to speak daggers. 

[In both these combinations the word “ daggers " is an adverb. “S ’’ 
is not the plural endin*, but the adverbial suffix as in needs (necessarily), 
friends (friendly or in friendship)]. t 

Savagely ; fiercely or angrily ; in such a manner as to stab 
the heart as keenly as daggers would pierce the flesh. 

] will speak daggers to her, but ubo none*— Shak. (Hamlet). 

So, also, 4< she speaks poniards, and every word stabs.— Shak. (M. A). 

% I am at daggers drawn with him : Bitterly hostile 
towards him. 

• Cp. At open war with; Up in arms against ; In bad odour with . 

Dally- 1 To dally with (a person or auy business); 
To be evasive with; To trifle with. 

Cardinal Manning would utter the most startling warnings about the 
danger of dallying with grace.— Russell. 

2 . To dally away£im$ : consume it to no useful purpose. 

Cp. Dawdle away. While away. 
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V^ama. 1 To damn any person or thing with faint 
praise* To praise with significant indifference so as to imply 
the opposite :—To dispraise or condemn. [The phrase is taken 
from Pope's famous lines on Addison ) 

CP. To give grudging prau»e. 

Z Damned to fame* (This conjunction was also favourite 
with Pope by way of irony : fame * Infamy] 

See Cromwell damned to everlasting fame (condemned to lasting 
infamy) —Essay ojt Man. 

All erowd, who foremost shall he damned to fame,— Dcnciad. 

Damocles. The sword of Damocles . Imminent danger 

p 

in midst of prosperity. 

[D. was a courtier whom King Dionysius of Syracuse treated to a 
splendid feast but ov#r whose head Ut* caused a naked sword to be suspended 
by a horse hair.] Hence the inoial leaaon : danger overhangs gieatuess and 
outvxud felicity. 

And let us^ my brethren, console ourselves by thinking how miserable 
our betters may be, and that Damocles, who sits on satin cushions, and 
is served on gold plate, has an awful sword hanging over his head —~ 
—Thaokehat, 

Dance—1. To *danee attendance upon (a person of 
rank <fec.,) To wait obsequiously on; To pay servile attention to. 

To be long kept waiting by. 

Cp. To cool one's heels. 

% Both to dance and )iay the piper j To share in the 
labour for amusement and to provide the Expenses of the 
entertainment into the bargain. 

3. To lead a person a pretty danee ! To cause trouble to 
him in pursuit of an object quite Useless to him. 

«r 

JOaraiml (n.) one who fears nothing B$d 
will attempt agjr &ing; a desperado, fadj.) Quite reckless 

(conduct <£c.) 

# 10 
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2 J or we daresay. (A first-person phrase,. adv:) 
Probably ; Possibly. 

According to G. 0. Whitworth it has acquired • an undiomatic 
meaning which is ‘very different from its original sense ; and therefore 
when the latter souse hat to be conveyed, English wiiters usually subs¬ 
titute the phrase “venture to aay r M 

I think a little theology, and a little unction, improves a sermon. I 
t iaraay I am utterly wrong.-'C anon Aj^cihi. 

'V'Dark.-l. To keep (V. T.) or leave a person in the dark: 
nut to allow him the light of kuvwledge or information (about 
un event). 

To keep him in ignorance. 

Though Mr. James said and wrote to Mr. Oaten what was proper, he 
left the students entirely in the dark as to what hr was doing.—M odik* 

litVIKW, 

So, to be in the dark (V. I ) 

2* To bej■) (F. /.) dark : To remain in the'dark. 

To keep (V, T.) a thing dark, i. e. secret. 

3- A dath horse (n.) L\t. One whose antecedents were 
not at all known, but which wins a race quite unexpectedly. 
(Fig.) used of any peraou who without giving any promise 
ftnddttfly achieves distinction in a competition. 

Just at present he (Sir Syed Ali Imam) is more or less in the position 
of a dark horse to the bulk of Congressmen — Leader. 

<> And though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds. 

There's a lean fellow heats all conquerors—T. Dekkxu, 
r • 

4 At dark, i.e., at eight-fall or at n»gbt. 

5 . (to look at) The Dark tide of things: Their riew 
makiug a person cheerless. 

[ Light and sun-shine are the symbols of cheerfulness]. 
Pessimism is a tendency to Look upon the <hrk side of things.' 
Centra; Optimism. 
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6 k The dark a get : The period from 500 to' 1500 A. D. 
during which learning made little progress in Europe. 

. Cp. The Middle ages. 

7 . To darken a perton's doer : To pay him a visit (aud 
thus intercept the light passing through the door of a room.) 

[ This phrase is usually eeeu in ntgativt sentences]. 

Lear swore that nothing- should persuade him again to darken their 

i 

(daughter*') doers.—K. Deiqhton. 

8 (To take) a Iwp in the dark : a rash step. 

Cp. A bliud bargain. 

9. To darken counsel : To make perplexity worse. 

Cp. To make confusion worse confounded. 

v^Dash—1* *To dash hopes : To disappoiut or frustrate 
them. 


2- To dash down or off (a letter, draft, or sketch): To 
write it rapidly. 

Generally , to dash off any work is to execute it with care¬ 
less rapidity. 

3* The moter car dashed against or upon tbe Maharaju’s 
four-wheeled vehicle • collided with it. -. 


4 - He bequeathed this magnificent sum by a dash of the 
pen, i.e., one stroke of his peu. 

Date. — 1- The book is out of date (adj.): obsolete; not 
in use. 


So, a fashion is said to hsvs gone olt of date. 

Autocraoy and bureaucracy are out of date.—M rs Bssamt. 


2- In the present edition the book has been brought up 
to date (adv ), i.e., so as to meet the latest requirements or the 
present day syllabus of the universities. 

Quite acceding to the times. Abreast of the times. 

« r 

So, fcho book ii»thoroughly reliable and upto-daU (adj ) guidt* 
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—[fn combinations Day is used to denote Time generally without 

reference to the specific limit of 24 hours’ duration, as* All the days of my 
life ; Id the days of M&qu Ac. ; usually in the plural form]. 

A person (or a thing) is said to have had hu (or its) 

day, when he (or it) is no longer in demand, or is considered 

old-fashioned. 


Autocracy and Bureaucracy have had their day. Now they ore out of 
date, unfit fdr survival and must vanish away.—Mns. Bbbaht. 

So, our day is gqne (Shak), i.e., All that made our life 
worth living bag pa>sed away. 

Cp At discount; Laid on the shelf; Past one’s prime ; Behind the 
times ; A back number (noun). 

(Noth the use of the perfect tense u have had M in the phrase and 
contrast it with the present tense ‘has' in the proverb ‘Every dog has 
his day’ (i. e , every one will at one time or other have his good time, a 
refeieuce to future luck , or no one is alwayt unlucky.] 


One’s day *• hu time of good luck or piosperity. 

[See 5a infra ] 

2 Day by c lay. (adv ): Beckoning forward ftom one day 
to another ; with repetition. 

The world has no mepa°ry for small error! ; they wane and perish 
while the pearl which they epprust apd perhaps conceal grows d*V by day 
mure truly orient, and increases with \alue as generation after gpneiation 
vanishes away.- Times, 

& 

So, Day after day ; From day to day ; Every day, 

3. I met him the other day : (adv.) Not long ago. 

f 4. The fide? of the day : (n.) What forms the chief 
characteristic of the (particular) dsy's event or proceedings j 
Prevailing state of thiugs ; Programme. 

They retrwt on tendon where “ cutlet fer outlet ” is the order of the - 
day.— HusssLt. 1 

In Indie Repression seems to be the order 1 of the Wsbb, 

Greece has extricated the Wood-stained question tit Annexe from the 
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meshes of diplomacy, and placed it ou the order of the day for definitive 
iJolu tion. - Gladstone. 

6- No one can work a/l day tony : [no def. article before 
day]: (adv.) Throughout the length of 24 hours; The whole day. 

Cp The livelong day | (Happy) as the day is*loug. 

0. To carry the dny ; To tain the day j So, To lose the day. 

[ In theae phrases “ Day ,J * victory or success ] 

7- Thu day : (adv.) Today. [The omitted preposition 
is "on’' rjpt “at” m this sense.] 

7a At this day or at the present day 5 (adv.) In receut 
times. [Here “day” implies time generally without lestrictiou 
to 24 hours. Fig. Metonymy, i.e., from particular to general]. 

Fetishism has bera practised tnore or less by all primitive races snd 
^confined at the present day to a few of the savage tribes in Africa.*—C\c. 

7b. To this day l (adv.) Even in these times . 

The abominable custom continues to this day.— Ibid, 

* 

Cj). Men of the day; men of rank and influence at any particular time , 

Contra. In the past . In past times * In days of yore : In the biavc 
days of old.— Macao Lay* 

7C. One of these days \ (adv.) Erelong ; Before long. 

It is not unlikely, though a member of the Council, be may at a mere 
wink of the executive fall into the clutches of the Police one of these duys f 
—Chroniomb. 

Also, one of these fine days. 

Cp. One fine morning, 

[Bote the use of theae phrases in utterances of (prediction and promise.] 

7d. At thii tme of day; (adv.) At so late a date ; lu 
this stage of progressive civilization. 

It ia unnecessary at thit tine of day to tme in detail the history of a 
great controversy ae fresh in every memory that can reach back fin 20 
year*.—R csbkx, 

(Note' the lingular “day” without def. article], 

Cp. It is lat* At the 4*y* ” 







1 7e This day meJc: (adv.) i.e., of the week counting 
backward or forward from this day. 

So, this day fortnight ; this day month ; thif day year. 

* 

8 - This happens day about: (adv.) on alternate dajs. 

9- ; To be punctual. 

10. My days are numbered. [From the Bible]; I have 
only a short time to live. I have soon to end my days. 


Cp. One’s time is drawing nfear- 

li. To have seen better days : To have been better off in 
the past. [Vote the present perfect as denoting past time and 
see “Have been” infra] 

Cp. I am fallen on evil days. (I.e, in misfortune). 

12. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. [A Biblical 
expression]. We have too much misery to contend against ndh 
to think of what awaits us in the future. There is no use anti¬ 
cipating troubles. 

We forget bow many mortal's breathe their last in every minute.-— 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof — Tikes. 

13- In the day-time : Not at night. 

14. To hern d ay light, (Shak) : To ute artificial light 
before it is dark.' To waste time. 


Cp. To waste one ’a substance : (To be spendthrift,) 

Id. Day-dream : Reverie. 

Cp. Castles in the air ; Fool’s paradise. 

r Note. — Day long ( work, labour etc ): ( adj.) Laeting 

throughout the day. 

All day long : (adv ) [see Supra (5) j. 

‘But, All the week through, and All the year round are the 
appropriate combinations.] ^ 

sy/Dead—1- In the combinations "Dead drunk" M Dead 
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tired ” the word “(lend” is an adverb » completely; absolutely 
(tired *ttt); “weary to death ” 

So, against) dead aslt'p : so asleep as to rosemble a 
dead person.* Dead fans i.e., as of a*man dead. Dead hours 
(those of the night ); 

a 

2* Dead and pone, i.e. quite dead . 

[N, B — In Shakespeare the single word *go«e n (p. p.) ifi used for the 
combination! e. g. ^Portia, art thon gone.”] 

5« To be dead to shame or any tender feeling! hardened 
against or unappreciative of. 

Contra. Tn be alive to, 

4. Dead lift at a thing: Exertion to lift it though too heavy, 

Ho, a dead pull at a thing. A. Iso, kelp at a dead lift . 

Cp* # Maim a in the wildmae**. 

A strong pull, a long pull and a pull altogether. 

5. The race ended in dead heat, i. e. equality. 

( 55 £ ■»'* '*> 

Cp. A drawn game; a drawn bittle; a neck and neck raco; ft Tie. 

$• A law or rule becomes a dead letter ; obsolete ; no 
longer given effect to. • 

p The May-Liws are now little more thfcn the ghosts of ihrir 
original selves.— Times. 

7 . To mnke a dead s-t at u person or thing, 1. e. pQinted 
attack on : (Fig.) a determined effort for. 

8 A dead-head : a person who goes to an entertainment 
(as theatre) or who travels in h railway carriage without paying 
for it ; a sponger. 

9. Things are said to come to a dead lock, w'neu they are 
reduced to such a confused state as to render progress I* 11 * 
possible ; 

At s *t»od-i>tin ; 

Impose (n.) [Fr. =*u Wind alky]. 
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10 . Dead wight : a heavy or an oppressive burden. 

It Tu wait for dead men's sh oe s! To look forward to 
the pioperfy of a person Sr to bis position when hc^is dead. 

12 The dead bonn may be said to stir with life , not 
“ heave u with it, when interest is renewed in a matter altogether' 

f 

forgot ten. 

12a. Let the dead (adj.) past bury its dead (u.)—L ong- 
fellow. 


Do not waste time by brooding over a matter which cannot 
be recalled (e. g. failure, misfortune, bereavement Jfcc ) 


Cp. Let by-gones be by-gones. Fast cure is still past care; 

To mourn a mischief that k and gone 

Is the next way to draw new mischief oik—S ffAK. 

e 

He robs bimatlf that apeiids a bootless grief—iBlDt 

* * f never yet did hear 

That the bruised 1 heart waa pieced thro’ the ear.— tBfD, 

vrfeath—1* Done to death by slanderous tongues : Death? 
bring the result of constant brooding over foul and u»}ust 
aspersions. 

So, he will be tin death of me—fused in a jocose way) kill 
by over hilarity, 

Cp. To convulse with laughter ; To set the table in a 


roar. 

2- Sick onto death l an sick as could possibly bs, or to the 
utmost limit, 

f So, tired or weary to death. 

r 

3. Tarttujm aoalo»qr, simile Jtc) to death : To apply it 

too closely ; To force it. 

* 

4- To be in <»t the death : (Frg. front fox-hunting** to> see 
the fox killed) = Tb be present at any enterprise Vyheo ended. 

Debate • — Debatable ground. — (Lit ) The borderland in 
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dispute b^ween two parties. (Fig ) Any question or problem 
which is subject of dispute. 

It was this sternness of conviction tWa^ faith fas hto own infallibility 
that rendered Guizot unwilling to meet his adversaries on that debatable 
ground which must always lie between the beet Refined boundaries of right 
and wrong.—TiMBS. 

\yAobt —1- To run into debt: To incur it. [Beware of 
using debts (which is an abstract noun) in the plural number.] 

M a To pay the debt of nature: To die. [Birth and death 
are two eoimtatite'imturaT^pirocMses, one implying the other. 
The moment one ie born, he incurs an obligation to Nature 
which is discharged by death only.] 

Cp. “To etery man upon this earth 

Dentil cometh Soon or late.—M acau La (Hors title), 

'The Hindus believe the correlation from both points. M It is as surer 
that a man (born) will die, as that a man (dying or dead) Will be re-born.*' 
—Bhaqwat Gita, 


'W'^boclin®.—X* Decline (».) of life : Last part of life as 
it takes its natural course. [Deoline* falling off], 

Cp. 41 The vale # of years* *; The down-hill of life 
a • * My way of life 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf— Shak. (MacbethJ. 

n To decline (an invitation, request 4c.) with thanks 
* To reject rather scornfully (Ironical) 

[ N. B. Newspaper editors often use this combination with ] 
reference to any correspondent’s letter wliieh they refuse to 
publish.] 

9. The practice is oa the decline (adj.) i. e., declining or 
drawing towards its close. 

Desp .—[Deep in many combination* Is used as ndterb* deeply). 

1* A ddjp-laid plot or scheme: secrefty and elaborately 
worked out. 
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2. A deep-seatld antipathy: seated in the depth or 
innermost recess of the he«rt. 

So, a deep-rooted prejudice. 

3. He reads deep into the night : in and up to the very 
late hours of the night* 

4. Still waters run deep 1 When the waters of a stream 
are still, it is an indication that the depth there is great. Still¬ 
ing is indication of depth. (Fij ) 

the mark cf thoughtfulness and wisdom. Hence, real feelmg 
or knowledge is not showy. 

5. To be in deep water : To be in a scrape. 

3. A subject or matter is beyond one's depth : (ad]) such 
that his capacities cannot reach orjgrasp it. 

7. A person is out of hii depth : cannot, stand in the 
water 011 account of its depth ; In too deep water: (Fig.) enga¬ 
ged on too haul a task. 

Default —1. la default 0 f: For want or failure of. 

Gouda thrown into the sea aud sunk belong to the crowu in default of 
other claimants. 1 

2 To make default: (V. T ) To fill to appear in court; 
or to fulfil a n engagement ; or to neglect or fail to pay* 

The judgment went by default , i. e* given on failure of attendance of 
one paity. 

He made default to pay the tax on the aligned day and was fined 
double the amount in cousequence* 

Defi an ce. [ This noun is joined with several verbs and 
certain prepositions to he specially noted. The compound 
^transitive verb thus formed*To defy.] 

1. To bid dejhrne te. 

Th« {lAomt man % his eottaga bids defiance to all Jfee force of the 
eown- Pitt* 
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2. To set at defiance. 

3. To say or art t n defiance of. 

PP To set at nought. To board the lion* 

♦degree.—X By degrees (mlv.): gradually* By mode • 

rate advances, # 

There is a method in man'tf wiokedness, 

It grows up by degreet — Dbujmont & FiiVTcura. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of which the rewards are 
distant, and which is amuuted only by Faith ami H *pe, will glide by 
degree* out of the miml, unless it be invigorated and reunpreased by 
external ordinances, by stated calls to worship, and the salutary influence 
of example —- S. Johnson. 

c P . Step by step. Contra ‘ P er saltum. 

?. To a m fiigh degree (adv) highly*; [usei after tho 
adjective it qualifies]. 

This compliance on your pait is gratifying to a degree. 

3- To the last degree (adv ): Extremely , Excessively. 

This is also contracted into “ 7'o a degree." 

The reception was courteous to the last degree 

e 

^/Demand-—1. The book is m demand : (adj. used only 
in the predicate.) much sought after. 

Cp. In request. 

Contra: a drug in the market. 

% Pay Its. 100/- on demand (adv); when demand is 
made. 

* * • 

^Depend. Depend upon it (adv) assutedJy, i.e. you 

may be sure. 

If you fail to join within a week, depend upon it, you lose tbe appoint* 
meat. 

Derail*. Dernier restart (Fr.) One’s last resource; dea> 
perate expedient. One’s last shift. 
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This array of troops proving unavailing, the meek-tempered Middleton, 
as a dernier rcssort , menaced these Begums* ministers with a confinement 
in the fortress of Chunargarh*—tt, B- Shbbidan. 

Cp, Pis alter. 

Derogate -1. This I'otnpanionship win derogate (V. I.) 
from your dignity, i. e. hav,e the effect of lowering your 
honoured position, 

cp. To detract ftom. 

% This is derogatory to your dignity* 

3* This was in derogation of your character. 

Desert After one 9 8 deserts or according to one 9 8 deserts (adv.) 
as one deserves to be recompensed for his acts. 


So, he has got lfis desert*, , 

Note the plural. But the singular is Use A by ShAkespeare* "Itac 
every man after hU desert, nfcd Who should escape whipping ? tlse them 
after your own honour and dignity : the leas they deserve, the more meiit 
is in your bounty*’,— HaMlet. 


^Seuce -1. 

spoil or ruin. 


To play the deuce (devil) with (V. T.) To 

i 


So cold a climate ptai/s the deuce with votes —Lout) Lytton. 

The fumes from the factories have played the devil with our 
trees*—Sm tt Hawkins, 


JJ. The dtuc 
asseveration^I can. 



; a strong 


£. Here is the deuce to pay> i.e. trouble to be expected (n). 

< # ' # 

So t There will be the devil to pmy «* great annoyance in stare. 

Devil- —1- You meal, go to the devil: off with you. 
Be ruined. 


2 (To be caught) between the devil and the deep sea» 
[These are equally frightful dangers.] In a dilemrha, 

Cp. Between two fires ; Between Bcyilaimd Charybdls* v 
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3. Give the devil hit due —Be fair and just in giving one 
fris right or what he it entitled to even though he be of bad 
character or minimally disposed. 

4. He has got the devil of a temper, i.e. a devilish temper. 
[Fig. Hendiadys.] 

QepU-may-eare (adj.) fallow j one very reckless. Rob 
licking. So, a devil-may-care song is one snng jn a reckless 
manner. 

3. The devil take the hindmost ; Ill luck must await one 
who most lags behind. 

sX Tq beat the devil’s tattoo: To drum idly with the 
fingers npop a table, book, <fco. 

Diamond —J. He IS a rough diamond : a person of 
ungainly exterior but baying valuable inward qualities {of mind 
and heart): one of intrinsic worth but rough manners, 

Contta: Whited sepulchre ; Dead-sea apple. 

2. The diamond wedding : Sixtieth anuiyersary of mar. 
riage* 

[N, 8.—The 25tt| anniversary is the 41/uer, and the 50th 
the golden wedding.] 

3* Diamond cut diamond : (noun) Two peysous rivalling 
each other in sharpness, wit, or cunning. 

They are playing the game of diamond cut diamond, 

[The phrase is also used adjectively as '‘Diamond cut diamond 
«tro)(ea of policy ou the part of the British Pjime minister and the german 
JSmperor.” ' 

Die — l The die (n.) «f cast : (Fig.) The decisive step has 
been taken. The^e is no opportunity for drawing hack. FTtiw 
expression is used when a ccursp has been irrevocably decided 
and taken]. I 

3d, a thing is said to be upon the die, i. e, at stake; 
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depending upon an uncertain cbance. (Peed, adj.) 

CP. The Rubicon is crossed ; Our boats are burned. 

2- To die (V. I.) [Note the following uses of the preposi¬ 
tions after the verb]. A person dies of illness, hunger <fec. He 
dies by violence, by sword, or by his own hand, from a wound, 
through neglect ; on scaffold'; in battle, in poverty, for a 
faieud or a cause. 

So, To die in one’s bed. 

Cp To die of a rose in aromatic pain-—P om. 

3. To die hard : To remain obdurate or impenitent while 
dying; or to die after a hard struggle or to struggle hard 
against death or difficulties. 

It is a feminine weakness that will die hard, 

4 . To be dying (p. adj.) for (or to do something) : Have 
a great desire. 

Kow, Luttrel, we were all dying to know how old you are.—R ussel. 

5* To die game, [Here game is an adv. see Game]. 

Vs*. To die down : (Fig.) to cease to exist; To disappear. 

With the improvement of trade and the relief of taxation chartists 
gradually died down — E. Crc. 

To let the Same of the colonies’ ardour die down was to gamble with 
disaster.—T imsb. 

So, To die out [“ out ,f has thi force of completion.]. 

Dod* gradually died out because of its inability to stand against the 
ammafl* imparted into the island (Mauritius) by settlers.—I bid. 

5*. To dtbof: To be removed by death [“ off” implies 
removal]. 

1 The young clerks below him died off, a. if therl were a plague among 
them, but She old fallows above his bead for the reversion of whose places 
he was anxiously waiting lived on ind on as If they were immortal. —Dicanca, 

6- To die by inches, i, e, to waste away slowly and 
steadily. 
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5o, To die away: 

7* To die in harness, i. e. while still at work (Fig. from 
horse)- 

Cp- Blow, wind ! Come wrack t 
At least we'll die with harness ou our back.—S haK. 

%4. To die in the last ditch i. O, while desperately defend¬ 
ing something. 

9. Neoer say die : Maintain courage instead of giving in. 

Differ-—1. Let us agret to differ : Come to the definite 
understanding that we shall not be able to agree (on some 
point.) 

2. This is a distinction without a difference: The distinction 
is not real ; it is only in name. The two things botweea 
which the difference is made are identical, or oue and the same. 

An act hath three branches ; it is to act, to do, and to perform. 
Albany fiiyhta not against Lear, but for Britain, or more probably salves 
his conscience by a distinction without a difference, —DariBTOS. 

Cp. To resemble with a differences 

Turn’s contributions *> Social Journal resemble Freddy's, but resemble 
them with a difference. —Russrll. 

Cp. Six of oni and half a doeen of the other; Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee [see Tweedle], * 

3. To split the difference: To 00me to a compromise. 

4- It makes a great difference : It is very^ important. 

Contra. Not much difference. 

• 1 

A youngman of twenty or so has acquired habits of spseeh which 
cannot easily be altered, and for him it males net much difference whether 
the teacher is Indian or Etogiish.-—H oii^sbam Cox. 

w 

Dilemma —1- . To be on the horns of ft dilemma -fket 
Horn}. / 

% So, To t* landed in a dilmm . 



0 Int Dispense 

Dint> (Roie to the top of the profession.) By dint of 
(perseverance, energy, ability <fec. ) = by the force of or by 
means of. 

^Dirt-1. To fling or throw dirt at a person Is to defame, 
or abuse, or slander him. 

2- To eaf din : (7. I,)* To submit tamely to inBult or 
humiliation, To put up with it. 

3. Dirt-cheap (adj.): As cheap as dirt; also, (adv.) At 
a considerably low price. 

Cp. Dog-cheap, 

4. To have (he dirty end of the stick : Fig . the wrong part, 
Cp. To get the wrong sow by the ear, 

4 > 

^'Discount.—(a) The (}jvernmei^t securities are at a 
discount (pred. adj.): obtainable at a lower price than their 
face value (i. e. par). 

P 

2. {Fig.) A persop is 8a id to be at a discount when he 
is not held in the same estimation as formerly ; in disfavour. 
Falling into disfavour. 

The Indian bureaucracy has come to know that its grand quintessential 
sublimation of political wisdom and virtue it already at a discount.— B. 
Chrqhicle, 

Cp. He has had hit day. Hot in the swim. Past one’s prime. 

Discretion —X. To surrender at discretion ( adv.) : 
Unconditionally, i. e. to the absolve fill of the conqueror; 
without stipulating for terms beforehand. 

>3. The matter riow lies at the discretion of the judge; 
it is to be settled by the will of the judge, 

Dispense — V To Dispense with (V. T.): To do without; 
To permit the negleot or omission of (e. g.» a ceremony or 
oath) ; To excuse, 

No other biography ia so simple or can to w*U afford fro tfupaiitf 

Ecce Homo. * 
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2 Dispensations of Providence :— Distribution of good and 
evil in tbe Divine Government. 

Dispose-—1. To dispose of (V. T.) : To get rid of (as 
opponents, dependents &c.) 

2* To dispose of an affair : To regulate ; To finish. 

So, To dispose of a claim : To settle. 

The liberal party disposes 0 /certain questions only in a liberal spirit. 

3* To dispose of a thing or property: To part with by 
selling. 

The title of Baronet was sold and two hundred patents of that specie* 

of knighthood were disposed of tor bo many thousand pounds.—U t/mk. 

/ 

4. At one's disposal : (adj. or adv.) Witlim his posses¬ 
sion or control. • 


I paid Ali Imam the greatest compliment at, my disposal by appointing 
him Vice-president of my Council,—L oud Hau hinge. 


5. Man proposes and God disposes (V. T. used intransi¬ 
tively in a general sense.) He only directs the result (of mail's 
actions) ; determines the course of events. 

Cf. There is a^livinily that shapes our ends 

Rough-hew them how we will.—S fiaic. (II). 

vf>o. —1. To do away with (V. T.) : To abolish (a practice 
or custom). To banish (cares, thoughts etc.). 

% 2. To do for : To serve as a substitute for; To answer 

in place of; To serve as* 


This letter will do far a recommendation. 

This apot will do well enough for dying on.—SuAK.(Doighton). 

1 

3- A person is said to be done for when h$ is ruined. 
[ This is the restricted sense in the passive form], 

CP- To be cleaned out- 

f 

4- ^ Do this Bengali passage into English : Translate it 

Te do up a debtor or an. enemy ; To ruin him. 

11 
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Dog 

6* To do up a parcel ia 'to tie tip sod pack. 

i 

So, To do up a building is to make it tidy. 

The Bank house has been calling in the most crying manner to be 
done *//>.—Sabah Tytleb. 

( 

7* f am quilt done up after each, a long walk. i. e. 
Fatigued or exhausted. 

8* To do a thing over : To put a coating of paint upon 
it. To perform it again. 

9. I have done mth that matter: Finished it ; ceased 
to have part or interest in it. 

If you fall io the battle, you will have don* with worldly affairs ami 
the plots now laid against you will necessarily come to an end. 

10. d to-do (n): much ado ; bustle; fues. 

His mother, inside the vehicle, with her maid and her furs, her 
wrappers and scent-bottles, made such a to*&$ that you would have 
thought Bhe never had been in a stage-coach before.—T hackeray. 

11* Up and doing t (pred.): actively performing the work 
in hand. 

Let ud then be up and doing.** Lohgfilloff. 

Cf- Up and stirring. Busy as a bee. 

12* To do mil or ill by a person is to behave well or 
ill towards him. 

Do to others as you would be done (Here $*=well or ill)—Thi* 
is the golden rale of human conduct. * 

Dog* 1* A dog t» the manger. Metaphor from one 
uf aSsop’s Fables— Hfe cannot eat the hay himeielf and yet 
refuses to allow those to eat who can); Hence, a selfish mau 
who prevents others enjoying what being useless to him he 
caunot enjoy himself. 

IN. B*—The eompound word is also oswi as an ad|active.] 

2* To go to the dog* (V. I.): To ruin one’s course In life. 

Cp* To go to the bad. To go to pigs and whistle*. 
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To 9* ve or throw to the dogn ; (V. T.) To throw away 
or abandon as useless. 


So, “ lfa* not one word to throw at a dog "— (Shak.) 
is unsocially or superciliously taoiturn. 

4 - The doge of war (as different from hunting dogs) 
“ Famine, sword and fire ”—(Shak. H. V.) Havoc and rapine— 
“ The hell-hounds of war **—W. Pitt. 


5< To lead a dog’s life: (V. I.) To have a miserable time 
of it, Be worried. (V. T.) To oause (one) to have such time. 
To worry him. So, To die a dog's death: To end one’s exist¬ 
ence in shameful misery. 


6. To help a lame dog over the stile —generally, to be¬ 
friend a person of broken fortune and in distressed circum¬ 
stance. 


Cp. A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

To let sleeping dogs lie .—[see Sleep] Do not meddle 

with matters that are not unsatisfactory. Do not disturb 

things. * 

Cp- bet it well alone. Laitstz Pain. 

Dolce. Dolce far niente (Italian): Delicious idleness— 
(Lit .,"sweet do-nothing), [often as adjective to qualify Lift or 
course of existence], 

Doom- —^ One's doom is sealed : His fate is irrevocaSlg 


decided. 


C i- Death stares one is the face. 

2. Crack of doom : [see Crack]. 

Door*—1- tfithin door*: (adv. or pred. adj.) in the 

* 

house. 

So, Indoors =* within the house; 

2 Out of doors: In the open air, abroad. 

, 3. This hypocrisy is neat door tjf dishonesty, i, e. Bordering 

^ , • v 
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upon it or closely resembling it. Almost 

Sc, he lives next door (adv.) : in the next room or houBe. 

4 . To lay at one’s door (V. T.) To acouss him of; To 
charge him with. 

All failures must bo laid at the door of Mr. Asquith and the other 
liberal ministers.—I ndia 

Irreverence and other kindred faults are laid at the door of our 
secular training.—Sin J. Meston. 

5. This charge lies at your door . (V. I.) : is one that 
yo& are accused of. 

6. To open a door to (V. T.) Give access to. 

These irregularities will open a door to many malpractices, i. e. make 
them piHoible. 

Double —1. A person is said to be a double first (n.) 
when he has taken first class honours at a University in two 
subjects. 

So, To lake a double first is to gain such distinction. 

2- A double entendre (Fr ): A phraso or expressiou having 
two meanings ono of which is concealed and usually bad. 

[The English equivalent is a Double entente <* a pun or 
quibble.] 

Cp. Be these juggling fiends no more believed 

That palter with us iu a double sense.— Srak. (Macbeth), 

a 

3. A double-edged weapon is one which cuts by both edges. 

So, a double edged argument is one which is applicable 
bftth waf s, i. e. which tells both in favour of and against a 
person or subject. 

Cp. Thus I am doubly armed ; my death and life 

f My bane and antidote are both before me. 

This (the award) in a moment brings me t# an end* 

But this (book on the Immortality of the soul) 

Informs me I shaU'hev^ die—■ Addison. (Cato) 
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A. To work double tides (Adv.) i. e. both night and day. 
[Tide = Time]; Hence, to redouble one’s efforts. 

5. In double quick time « very rapidly. 

O* Doubly sure [see Assurance] 

Cp. A double blessing is a double grace, — Suak. 

y 

7- To play double or quits : (Fig., from playing for a 
stake). To risk one’s all iA getting out of a difficulty. 

Cp. Bottom dollar. 

8- To double one wp“(V. T.) To reuder him powerless. 

0. Double-dealing (u) Acting two different or contrary 
parts deceitfully. Duplicity. (Paltering with one’s conscience.) 
So, double-faced = insincere. 

A double tongued or double-mouthed person is one who makes contrary 
declarations on the same subject to diffeent persons from deceitful motives. 

Cp. Arriore pauses. Mental reservation. 

Doubt-—1* In affirmative Sentences the word whether 
tiouu or verb is followed by a noun -clause beginning with 
any of the three conjunctions that , whether e. g. * 

I doubt whether he will pass. 1 have grave doubts if (or that) he will 
pass. 

2> But in negative sentences, the following noun-clause 
may begin with the conjunction but or the combination but 
that , e. g. 

I doubt not but (or but that) he will pass, t am certain of his 

* 

success, 

3* The prepositions after the noun doubt: 

I have doubts on this subject or in this matter* 

I have grave doubts at to an event or result. 

_ j 

"*6Uove.—Df not flutter the dovecots: (Fig.) Do not alarm quiet 
people. [Dove ia a quiet innocent bird.] 

The flutter in the official dovecot* Is doubtlew due to the dangera ia- 

A#, 
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kerent in the scan lal [Simla Exodus] being noised abroad in England*— 
Statesman. 

The official announcement that H, E. the Viceroy and Lady Chelmsford 
intend to spend next Christmas tide at Bombay has made ifiuch flutter in 

plutocratic dovecots,— Capital (Bombay Correspondent^ 

Cp. To cry wolf, 

Dowft«—NotO that all combinations with “down” imply (literal or 
metaphorical) motion to a lower place; M I got down at the Howrah 
Station** i. e , alighted there from the carriage. Money is paid down i. e., 
taken out from the puree and placed on the comiter of the shopkeeper = 
paid immediately, Don't hit a man when he is down , i. e., In a fallen 
posture ] 

Fig. of time: from earlier to later times, e. g. The history is brought 
down to the present time, 

1. To be down upon a persan (Lit, c To pounce upon 
him: (Fig,) To assail him with-rebate; treat him with severity. 

He is down on his luck : He is dispirited by mis- 

fertune. 

Cp. Down upon his marrow boneB. 

3. He is down in the mouth : Despondent, sad. Down¬ 
hearted. 

Cp. Heart-sick, Down caat eyes=Dejected look. 

4- (The argument was smashed) Down to the ground 
(adv): completely. (Fignre from opponent felled to the 
ground], 

Q, Your shoes are down at heel : Their heel part is 

t 

crushed down. 

So, a person is down at heel when he wears such Bhoes or 

is untidy in his person [/Vgr, from particular to general], 

* 

6. To let (a person or thing, or custom) go down the 
wind : To discard or give up. 

7. (To go) Downhill : (adv) in the descending direotion. 
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So. the down-hill <u)*f life: life's decline, its latter part. 

Again, a down hill (adj.) work, i, e. aa easy as to go down a hUl, 
Contra: an uphill work. 

8 * To strike root downwards is to penetrate into the 
lower strata of society. 


The worst mischief of these colossal extravagances is that they 
Hrik * rMt downward*, and visibly affect the general seuae of proportion 
and the estimate of what is really worth having.—-R ussell, 

Sj^the dmnward-Jtltralion theory regarding Education. 

^T)ozen—1 Thirteen m number in¬ 

stead of twelve. Also, a long dozen . 

to <£>?«* (adv): too long and 
too maeh without interruption ; glibly ; volubly. 

N- B —Mark the singular, and not. plural forms in_ 

Three dozen (adj.) mangoes; some dezoog (n.) of people: dozens (n.) 
Of times. 


Drag —1. To drag in (V. T.) a matter or subject*To 
introduce it rathac forcibly or unnecessarily or irrelevantly. 

[ This phrase is also emphasised by the additional adverbial com¬ 
bination “ by the head and shoulders” whioh implies great force and 
abruptness.] 

2- Time drags an: (V. I.) passes very tediously, 

3- The struggle dragged its slow length along', went on 
at a very slow pace. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song 

That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along, — Pope, 

A thing acts as a drag on a project or enterprise: 
Hinders its progress. 

<*■ Wet blanket. Throwing of cold water. 

!• To draw a pertin in : (V. T.) To entice him. 

1 2> The day drew in (V. I.): closed in. 

3> The days draw in (V. 1) become shorter day by day. 
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4- To draw on (V< T.): To receive from (is a source of 
supply) Thus, to draw on futurity is to gain time. 

The higher graven and branches of the public service draw vpnn the 
Splendid senes of the municipal and national technical and profession \ 1 
a< liool* which train men for# every special department of municipal activity. 

The articles arc treated as quarries to be drawn upon.—FowtKit, 

5 To draw (V. I.) to an end or close i , e . make way 
or move towards, 

Another year is drawing to a close as it began in toil bloodshed and 
suffering, but 1 rejoice to know that which you are striving for draw (V. 1.) 
Into sight —King Km per tor's (message of 1915.) 

6- To draiu oneself up ; To assume a stiff attitude. 

6A. The trops drew up : (V. I.) i. o, formed themselves 
iu regular order or in battle array. -■ 

6B. To draw up with : To overtake (V. T.) 

6C. Who has drawn up the petition/ (V. T.): drafted or 
composed it in due form. 

\-7. To draw rein i To pull at rein to atop the horse 

{Fig.) To cheek one’s course. 

Cp To draw up. (V. I) 

8 To draw off (as miud) (V. T.) To abstract. (V. I.) with 
draw, to retreat. 

Thus the cloud gradually drew off, and I again enjoyed life.—M ill* 

9. A drawn game or battle is one iu which neither party 
wins. 

4 r 

Cp* Tie (equality of score in any competition or in a game. 

9a Will the war end in a draw i. a. a drawn game, 

10 To draw & person out: to induoe him to talk and thus 
reveal his character and opinion. 

C trlylo was very great. Monckton Miiaes drew Aim out. —WlLBJSEJoicB. 

11 > To draw the line i. e. (of demarcation.) 
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To mark the limit beyond which not to proceed* 

Consanguinity gradually effaced the line of demarcation which separated 
the noble from the merely rich*—R usskll. 

Dree* [This archaic tvord( * endure) occurs in the 
Scotch phrase To dvee one's weird - To resign oneself to 
one’s lot or destiny ; hence, to ac cept the inevitable without 
repining. To acquiesce iu the inevitable. 

Cp “ Turn a manly breast tu adverse fate and remember that hotter 
men have ho fared ” 

AKo, “The witch in in it.”—W, D, Howells (Amoricau). 

Dregs*—1* Dregs of the people : The ragamuffins, Tho 
mob ur the rabble. 

Cp. The riff-raff ; Ragtag and bobtail* 

2. Lowest of vice \ crimes of the deepoet dys. 

Dress* To be dressed out or up : clothed elaborately 
and pompously. 

C;i. ( Fit/. ) Varnish right and puzzle wrong. 

Driblet- The debt was paid by dnblits i. e. in 
small petty suniB. 

Drink —1* To drink deep [deep (adv) * to exeeas] Indulge 
in liquor to excess. 

Little learning is a dangerous thing 

Drink deep but taste not the Pierian spring*— Popb. 

# 

Cp- Profundity vs, smattering. * 

To drink to a person *= To salute him ift drinking J or 
to wish good to him iu drinking. 

So, to drink a parson’s health - To wish while drinking 
that be may remain in health. 

Similarly, To drink success to a man or (the opposite). To drink 
damnation to him. ^[Notice the insertion of the objective after d¥inlt.~\ 

a A drinking bout : a fit or spell of drinking; Booze. 

Cp- On the fuddle. 
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N- B.—TO drink (V. T ) takes as its object the liquid which is 
chunk, otherwise it is intransitive. Even then it may be made to acquire 
the force of V. T. conjoined with an adverbial adjunct as, he drank 
himself to <le«th. He drank himself out of the situation etc. The 
object is such cases is a reflexive pronoun. [Fiy. Prolepsisj 

4- Drink-mon ey : money given to buy liquor for drink. 
(Fig.) ptying one’s footing in a clab or society; Fee for 
admittance to a trade or society. 

\*^6rug- A drug in the market : an unsaleable commodity ; 
a thing not in demand. 

Contra. Much sought after. In great demand. 

^^lSrum.—1- To drum out a soldier: To expel him from 
a regiment by beating a drum. Hence, to drum out auy 
person from his post or service **To cashier him. 


% To drum a lesson into one, i. e. to instill it into him 
Ly persistent repetition. 

Dry.—1. Dry hones : Subject in which no life exists 
and no interest is taken. (Figurative use in the Bible). 

Betwjon 1870 and 1830 there was a grcut stirring of the dry bouts a? 
the Universities.— IiossRix. [Don't substitute " heave” for “ stir *’.) 

2- A dry reception is one that is cold and unfriendly. 

So, dry thanks. 

3- He sucked me dry, i. a. (Fig.) got everything insi¬ 
diously from me so that I have nothing left, j«gt as a Bpouge 
sucks up water from a pot and leaves it dry. 

To sponge on a person ; a sucked or squeezed orange* 

Not®—This is the figure VroUpsi*:— A grammatical device whereby 
a thing is represented as already done, though in reality it is to follow 
as a consequence* eg* u India was bled white**— Lord Ha&duiob* 

Cp- To wash a blackamoor white. 

\A. He died a dry death : not by drowning or bloodshed. 
~*t 4 )U 0 k. 1. To make ducks and drakes of one's money 
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or property. To make play thing of it as if valueless. 
Henoe, to squander roost recklessly. 

[Beware <>t disturbing the order of the two nouns.]* 

2- To score a dud's egg (at a gan e or examination), i. e. 

ft 

something resembling it, viz., a zero or cypher ; kenco. nothing, 
Cp. A round 0. 

A l ame duck — a person who fails to pay his debts 
especially on the Stock Exchange. A default er. (Fig.) A 
disabled person. 

[Beware of confusion with “Lame Dog”] 

Dudgeon. In high dudgeon (adj): very much angry ; 
full of resentment and ill-feeling; also (adv) after such verbs 
as do , $ag f speafr&c. 

In high dudgeon she retired to her room and played Patience on the 
bed—R ussell (on cards.) 


Dumps. 1- To be in the dumps (pred* adj,); sulky, 
gloomy, in bad temper or in low spirits. 

Cp. In the doldrums ; jp the stilts ; in the suds; in the gloat. 

2 In doleful dump $: (adj) sad and sulky. 

Dunghill. Mr. Joe is a eoeh on his own dunghill : 
Be is tyrannical aud overbearing in his household, or office. 


Duranoe. Durance vile : (Euduranco of) irksome res- 

traint or imprisonment. 

In durance vile here must I wake and weep, 

And all my frowzy [slovenly) couch in sorrow steep.— Borns. 

v 

Cf- Uuda^duress [i. e. forced] restraint or compulsion.] 
^Onust i To dust one's jacket: To chastise or beat him. 

A 

, To dysl the eyes of a person : To deceive *hkn ; 
to take him #». < 

To throw duet in a man’s eye s: To blind hint as to 
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the true charaoter of something ; To mislead or deceive him ; 
To lead him astray. 

[Some good Writer* use into instead of tn, ns it ought to be, the 
verb threw implying motion. J 

W To make or raise a dust : To create turmoil or excite¬ 
ment. 


’%a«3ft)ifferentiate To kick up a dust 2B carry on a valueless discussion ] 

V-S. To bite the dust : To fall wounded to the ground in 
a contest or be shun in it. 

♦ 

6- To be humbted in the dust: To suffer great humiliation. 
[Some writers use to instead of i//.] 


0A* To lick the dust : [Sue lack] 

To shake off ,tht dust of one’s feet ^ ta 
departure in rage , 

8. The dust of the balance : a thing of no value or weight. 


Birth, breeding, rank, accomplishments, eminence in literature, 

eminence in art, eminence in public service—all these things still count for 

something in society, hut combined they are only as the dust of the 

balance when weighed against the all—prevalent power of money. — Russell. 

# 

Vp. A feather in the scale ; a drop in the bucket; a drop in the 
ocean ; A negligible factor or quantity. 

9* Fit for the dust bin or dust hole : Dirty and useless, 

Dutch. 1 A Dutch auction : one at which the 
seller starts with a high price and comes down gradually 

till a bidder or purchaser is found ; Hence, a mock auction. „ 

* 

e>2* Dutch courayt : Boldnes. umpired by intoxicating 
spirits ; Hence, temporary artificial courage. 

f 

3- Double Dutch : Gibberish ; unmeaning or unintelli¬ 
gible talk. ( 

Then I am a Dutchman . This is '.he consequent 

* • ■. . 

clause (Apodosis) humourously used by Englishmen aftjpr an 
If—clause (Protasis) to denote the absurdity of the latter. 
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“If be can succeed in hia examination. then I 


[Affirmative.] 


*SL JL.Satgbm » n .» 


Cp. Or I am a Dutchman (the last clause In a disjunctive can tenet.) 

1 • 

He will pass or I am a Dutchman— i. e. I am not a Dutch¬ 
man he will not pass. *> 


Dwell. To dwell on or Upon a subject: To occupy a 
long time with it ; hense, to bs tedious over it j To writs or 
apeak at length upon it. 

Cp- To expatiate on. 

Dye. t A crime nf the blackest dye: a monstrous 
wickedness. A. flagrant offence. A flagitious, «r atrocious sr 
villainous act or conduct. So, a rogue or scoundrel of the 
deepest dye : An arrant knave. 

B. To dye (a material) in the wool, i. e. while it is in 

raw state so as to get a more lasting result, i. e. fast odour. 

# 

Similarly, To dye it in grain. 


HI- 

Ear 1- To have a person’s ear: To obtain favourable 
and attentive hearing from him. 

2- To give ear to a person—To listen to what he says. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. - Shajc 
C ontra: To turn a deaf ear to. 

To give o&6’s ears to do a thing—To make any sacri¬ 
fice for it. [^ote the plural.] 

4 . To prick up ones cars; To assume an expeatan 
attitude. * 

* , 

.-sjk He is over head and ears in debt: (adv) deeply 
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Ear 


(immersed) or overwhelmed 

/ Cp. up to the eyes. 

V g. To set persons by the ears : To make strife between 
them. To cause them to quarrel 

He was for ever setting cabinets by the ears by untimely announce¬ 
ments of what they considered to 62 secrets.—T imes 

** So, to be by the ears (pred adj) = quarreling. 

["The” ha3 the force of pronoun■ their. But do 
not use the pronoun.] 

Cp. To set (v- T.) at variance ; To be (v. I.) at variance. 

To egg ou to quarrel To set at loggerheads. 

7. To be all ear (pred. adj.) Fully attentive. Cp. all 
attention. ' • 

V?- These words are not for ears polite, i.e, vulgar. 

x* 9- To make the ears tingle. *= To cause anger. 

10. Come in fit one ear and go out at the other : To be 
forgotten; leave no impression- 

11, They sent me away with a flea m my ear (see Flea) 

vAa I have a word for your ear : i.e. something to say 
in private . 

13. To earmark (v.t.) Literally. ‘To mark the ear of 
sheep and cattle for the purpose of identification. (Fig.) 

To assign to a definite purpose. 

borne of the contributions were earmarked for special and imme¬ 
diate purposes.—'T imes. 

m 4 . Out of earshot (adv or pred.-adj). Beyond the hear¬ 
ing distance. 

1 What a lovely woman this is 1 said Mn. BeUamy*Vith an thnataatn 
to Mias Lee, as soon as Philip was out of esr-ahot,—H aggabd, 



Earnest * 1 w Easy 

• • s 

Earnest /n earnest ( Pred. adj.): in sober reality (as 
opposed to what is feigned.) 

(d<fv.)--seriou8ly L e. not jestingly. Op. No laughing 
matter. 

Earth 1- Earthworm : (Fig.) a 0 low. base, or grovel¬ 
ling person. ^ 

[Earth = this world as opposed to Heaven or Hell.) 

2, On earth : [used after interrogative adverbs “why,” 
“how” &c. to intensify their meaning » Ever (adv.)] 

You ask yoursnlf how on earth they Game to hear of him (Prof. 
Walter Raleigh)—T imes or India. 

vi> Creatures of or on this earth : (adj.) living. 

To every man upon this earth 
Deati! comebh soon or late.— Macaulay. 

E&se 1< To be at ease in one's inn (pred. adj.) i.e. 
quite comfortable; so, to take one’s ease» make oneaelf com¬ 
fortable. 


Shall I not take mine ease in'mine inn ?— Suak 

\M- at 6B2& ' ((Pred. adj.) uncomfortable in mind. 
In disquietude. 

3. To ease one of (his purse ) To rob him of it. 

To snatch it from bis grasp [used facetiously ) 

\ 

v£asy- 1. Of eaeii virtue ; (adj); of Ioobo character; 
lewd. 


So, of easy conscience. 

2 To take it easy : (v. I.) To be qnite unconcerned, 
also, Not to hurry—but to proceed comfortably. 

[Easy » easily as in the phrase: To come easy. J 

“ To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy”— Seak. 

This cmei easy to the hypocrite. 



Easy 



* fiat 

« * 

Free-and eaty : Neither strict nor stiff, unceremoni¬ 


ous. 

4. Easy circumstances: Affluence, * 

sjff** Easy come, easy go What comes easily also goes 
easily. What is .gained without exertion or difficulty is soon 
spent recklessly, * 

Cp. Light oome, light go. 

"Lest too light winning roakotho prize light"—Su Ay 

[If B —A problem is said to be easy of solution, and a plan easy 
of flxeoution, not for] -, 

X- To tat nf the same trencher t. e. to eat together 
ss fiiends oi boou-companions—[ of is prep ] 

. Hence the noun “trencher-man” 

v 2* To eat awiy (V T ) To destroy tlotoly and gradually 
—as worms do paper, books <bc. 

3 To eat up Consume completely. 

If (he wars rat us not up, they will—S hak. 


Fig m the passive form as in the phrase—To be eaten 
up with pride*absorbed. 

4 * To eat one’ t tooids : To retract a former assertion 
>n a most humiliating manner. 


Cp- To eat humble pw lc to submit io anything humiliating or to 
gufce an apology of a degrading character, 

A 1*<> Cp. To eat the leek* 

5- To Bat a person *ut a/ house and /tome s To eat to 

1 

such an extent as to cause him to leave hwhouse and 
ultimately become homeless. 

f" Eat" is intransitive m the general sense—Here it has acquired tip 
force of a transitive verb being followed by the consequential adverbial 
phrase “oat of house and home’* 5 a gtrbfepai* j ^ 

Hence, to ruin bun by eating all he has. 
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Ebb 




" 0 you G ods ! what a number of men oat Tinton 
2 And be sees them uot.—SaAk. 

to e#f o»e*8 Aearf onf. [Here also " eof" is transitive 

being followed by the consequential adverb “out”] 

•> 

To brood over one’s sorrows aud disappointment; 

To suffer in silence without giving vent to the feelings. 

%/r. My friend is now eating his terms, i.e. ‘Studying for 
the bar. 


8. To eat the air : To imbibe what is unreal or empty 
e.g. false hopee or false promises. Hence, to be tantalised 
or to be deluded with false hopes. 


‘‘1 eat Hue air promise—crammed.”—S hak. 

9- Eating-house. Luucheou bar; an ordinary; a res- 
t&uraut. 


Ebb. —1* At a low ebb (Pred. adj.): decaying; oo the 
decline. 


“ There is a class of men is every community in whom both natural 
and Christian humanity h at the lowest ebb —Sin J* Sbklv. 

[Here “a” is changed into “the” on account of the adjective in the 
superlative degree.] 

u The Mow seems irreparable at a time when real learning is at 
$o low an ebb in England.'*— Times. 

0 

• # At the end the disastrous American war the military power of 
this country was almost at it* lowest ebb 11 —J. Redmohp. 

ia. On the ebb: (odj.)e. g. 

It is to their own sloth that men on the ebb, iflen whose fortune* irC 
running out “ owe their further fall.”—D eighton- 

2. Ebb and /low : Flowing of the tides backwards and 
forwards. 

• rt 

(Fig.) Ebb .And flow of fortune: its vicissitudes. 
Irosperity and adversity. 

Notb the verbal combination in the following quotation. 
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,c We'll wear out 

In a walled prison, packs and sects of great ones, 

That ebb and flow by the moon.’ / -~SHA.K, 

i. e. are unstable like the tides that are governed by the 
moon. 


Ecce : Ecce Homo (Lai). Behold the man [reference 
to the picture of ChriBt wearing a crown of thorns— John XIX5] 

[This is the title of an excellent treatise written by Sir 
J. Seely.] 

—1. To cheer a person to the echo (adv.). Most 
heartily or enthusiastically. 

2. To laud or applaud a person to the echo or to the very 

echo : (Adv.), so loudly that the words should actually give 

back an echo resounding tbe applause. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again.— SbaK. 

Eclat- With great eclat : (adv.) with general applause ; 
with conspicuous success. Also, with ec/at. 

Raja Nobo Krishna performed his motfier’s shrad with great eclat. 

[Beware of using in instead of with, also of inserting any article-] 

But, ‘ with the uniat eclat is the accepted idiom, 

Cp. With pomp and circumstance. 

Eclipse- Under a n eclipse (pred. adj.) Figuratively 
used of a person who has lost his good name and reputation. 

cp. Under a cloud. Blown upon. 

*» 

Edge-—1- Edge-tod : (Lit,) any instrument having a 
cutting edge. {Fig.) something .very dangerous to deal witl^ 

III-jesting with edge-tool b.—Tbnhtsoh. 

So, to play with edge-tools. [Beware of writing edgtd^ l 
C>. To play with fire. 



Edg* >» £a e 

To edge one's wag (V. I.) To move little 6ft little. 

So, to edge in (V. L) To get in by degrees. 

3> To take the edge off a person: To sober or tone him 
down. 

To set the teeth on edge: > To cause an unpleasant 
tingling or grating sensation in them. 

The fathers hare eaten soar grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edgt.— Buns. 

(Fig ) To produce a feeling of dislike. 

Cp. To make the ears tingle ; To make the blood boil. 

To edge en a person (to do a thing): To urge, To 
incite. Cp. To egg on. 


\Z*ffect—1- In effect (adr.) Really; practically; For 
practical purposes; Virtually. 

When we say that a thing seldom happens we are in effect affirming 
■hat in most cases it does not happen.— Whitworth. 

Cp. To all intents and purposes. 


2. He said something to that effect, i.e., the purpose and 
general intent of which was the same. 

3- To take effect (V. I.) To produce the result that was 
intended or disired; Become operativs; T?o operate. 

So give effect, to (V. T.)» To make operative, To put into 
practice. 


4> To carry into effect and to bring jnto effect, (V. T.) t 
'To accomplish; To bring to pass. 



* 

To egg on (a person) ■ To nrge or incite 


him. 


In respect to the Marwaria, the more you try to egg them on to do 
any thing the more Stubborn they become. —Commerce. 

Lord Palmerstoee bad persuaded himself that the French Minister 
at Athecu was plotting against English interest there, and was egging on 
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Element 


Egg 

the Greek Government to disregard our claim*.—R ussell. 

2 To have all one’s eggs in one basket; '(Fig. ) To risk one’s 
all on a single verture : To place all one’s money in the stock 
or Shares of one Company. 

t 

3- Teach your grandmother to suck eggs. (Facetious.) 
Ofler advice to persons more "experienced than yourself. 

— X* k To eke out: (V, T.) To add to; To enlarge; 
To supplement a deficiency by something br with some addition. 

A nickname is an eked-out name. 

I eked out my income by odd jobs. 

i 

The meaning of this eloquent harangue was eked out by divers nods 
and winkB. 


2* Also, to make the best use of j To contrive to 
make (as livelihood); or contrive to support [sb existence.) 

The obedience to routine led the authorities to eku out the hospital 
accommodation with ricketty old barracks infested by vermin.—S tater 
man [N.B.—The phrase is used of something already in hand.[ 

Elbow 1 tIt one’s elbow (Pred. adj.) close at hand, near. 


2 Out at elbow (Pred. adj.) *Puttiug on worn-out or 
shabby coat or garment. Hence, poor, indigent. 

Cp, Out at heels = putting on untidy shoes, 
also, In needy circumstances. 

3* Flboio—grea&e (colloy)'. Hard work with the haudt and 


arms. 


Energetic aid continuous hard labour as rubbing, scour¬ 
ing &c. Hence, being diligent. 

M 

Success depends on elbow-grease. 

4. Elbow room ; Room to move or extend the elbows 

% 

or. each side. (Fig.) Plenty of room for action. 

Ele ment' /h one’s element : (Fig,) in proper sphere 
where one’s activity can work ( pred. adj.) - 



Element 1M * Embryo 

* e 

As a speaker dn public platform Sir Robert Pad was peculiarly in Aw 
dement.— -Russell, 

C£. Quite at home ; also (remotely) in smooth water. 

Contra. Out of one's clement. 

Elephant. ^ white elephant ; (Fig ) A very burden¬ 
some possession on account of the groat cost necessary to 
its maintenance, e. g. carriage and horse of a poor man. 
A gift that causes the recipient more trouble and cost than 
it is worth. 


[From an old-time custom of tho Kings of Siam who presented 
a white elephant to a courtier it was intended to ruin.] 

A college maintained by Government with its extravagant expendi¬ 
ture in the name of eflicieucy and tho reluctance of its authorities to 
add to their responsibilities by adding as mAuy students as possible 
is often in the nature of a white elephant without an adequate return 
or an enormous outlay — Ed, Review, 

C;. Frankenstein’s monster. 

Eleven. At the eleventh hour (adv.) At a rather late 
stage. [Taken from the parable in Math xx] 

Germans hope to Bnatct# an eleventh hour (adj.) triumph by cutting 
Great Britain's sea-communications.— Observer. 

It is with joy, with thankful nesp, and enthusiasm that I now, 
at this eleventh hour, a candidate without an address, make my appeal to 
the heart and the mind of South-Lanoashire.-— Gladstone. 

Differentiate “ In the nick of time. ft 


Ell. [An ell - 4£ inches.] 

Give him an inch (i. e., a little) and he ivill take an ell (too much) •> 
tf. To throw a sprat to catch a whale. 


j 


Embargo 

A 


(V. I.) To be under an embargo 
(V. T.) To lay an embargo on 


Restraint 

author! tati 
vely imj 


*T* 


Embryo. /* embryo : (while yet) in a rude or un¬ 
developed condition } (adj.) in embryonic or rudinentary state. 
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End 

A little bench of heedless biahops here, 

And there a chancellor in embryo. —W. SHBS 8 T 0 NE. 

En .—En bloc (i. e., Id block) [adv] : wholesale ; la 
a lump. • 

2. En matte y Iu a body, e. g., The boys left the olass 
en masts. 

3. En rapport (with): In harmony. Iu sympathetic 
communication or correspondence. 

The speech was en rapport with the spirit of the age, 

4 . En route (adv): On the way [Followed by the 
prepositions to, from /or.] 

End.—1- Stand on end : (adj.) upright. 

Each particular hair will stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful poroupine.— Sbak. 

2. For years on end : In succession; without intermission 
continuously ; together, (adv.) 

The type of submarine employed is a big vessel requiring no base 
for supplies and operating for weeks on end in deep water.—D. T. 

3- In the end (adv): finally ; ^fter all. 

Cp. In the long run. 

4 . He has no end of money, i. e. much or inexhaustible 
supply of it. 

So, there is no end of visitors i. e., many, as if not to 
end [Fig. Litotes.] 

[But, there is no nuZ tO this affair, quarrel etc.' Also in the affirmative 
Sentence: There ia an end to yoar suit.] 

Note the prepositions in the combinations;— 

Put an end to an uproar : End it or stop it altogether. Make an end 
«/ his business. There is no end to this quarrel. 

5 . Neither thdinq war mending, said of a prolonged 
trouble or sufferings, when no signs of their end or of a change, 
for the better are visible, 



End «* Enough 

6 - End'a*4 aim: objective; goal in view; ideal. 

O happiness) Our b«ing*s end and aim, 

Good, pleasure, ease, content, whatever thy uatne.-*Por®, 

Cp. Delfght ia God's work mi labour in Hi* Service 

Hake the perfect happen*** of actwe life on eajth. 

All ether bMss is hot a dream that elose with death—PnOTHXRO. 

« 

T To make^botb ends meet [see Both] 

The peasants in India ran hardly make both ends meet*—NAfios. 

{one end is necessary substaooe—the demand; and the other its supply.] 

Beware of sabetituting * ( two ” for “ both " 

«p* To live iron hand to mouth. To keep the pot boiling. 

a World without end <adv,) Fox ever. 

0. The end-all : (a,) What ends all; conclusion [See Be-all.] 

10. An tndlett chain: (Lit) one whose ends ore joined 
together^ (Fig.) A begging letter for charitable purposes sent 
to one person, who forwards it to another and so on, until it 
gets back to the originator. 

Engrained . An engrained rogue : An inveterate rascal: 

one steeped itr villain;; a thorough-paced scoundrel. 

* 

An arrant knave* A villain all through and over* 

So, EniUwtd to a habit, passion, prejudice or superstition, 

Enough—1- Enough and enough. (The repetition 
indicates excess, i. e., excess of eaongh or more than enough.] 
Cp. Enough and to spar* (adj); Enough and too much, 

2- Enough it at good at a /east [Enough (n.) *» sufficiency 

Fe as t ** more than sufficiency] whatever is equal to or satisfies 

the demands is as serviceable aa its excess. 

* 

Cp. 'Blissful content. 

a Oddly enough (sdv. Conj.): certainly it is tety odd 
that. Oddly enough, he fell among thieves. 

[A paradigmatic phrase, like curioutly enough]. 



Entente Epoch 

Entente. Entente cordiale. Friendly understanding between 
nations as that existiug between England, France and Italy. 

Enter —1 To enter (V. T.) an army, profestion, or 

* 

college : To join it, i. e. to become one of its members. 

2* To enter (Vt T.) a person's presence . To induct one¬ 
self before him. 

It was with a feeling of very special interest that I entered the Cardi- 
nal's presence.—R ussell. 

3* To enter (V. T.) the lists: To go into the arena of 

combat. (Fig.) To join in any combat or controversy. To 
eompete(with). 

Cp. To break the lance (with.) 

4. To enter (V . /.) into a business : To engage or 
embark in it as a beginning * 

0 . To enter (V. /.) into the feelings of a person : To 
sympathize with him. 

The player has entered so thoroughly into the pathos of the scene, 
that he has not turned pale, nor are tears ready to fall from his eyes. 

6 - To enter on or upon a work : To begin it ; To 

undertake it. So, to enter on or upon a subject : To 
treat or deal with it. 

Also, to enter upon a career or profession. 

Let us require what course Christ adopted when he entered upon his 
public career.— Ecce Homo. 

7* To enter upon a landed property: To assume for¬ 

mal juid legal possession of it, 

Entre. JEntrs nous [Fr. as between onrielves ] Let 
what I am going to say be kept as secret or treated as 

confidential. 

Epoch. An epoch-making event: one which begins an era 
in history, life, progressive science or art. Very memorable. 
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200 p&tenta of that species of knighthood were disposed of for se 
many thousand pounds. This .was truly epoch-making. 

f Maine's “Ancient Law'* was, in the strict sense of the word, an epoch- 
making book and it appeared at the fortunate moment.-—T imes. 

Count Zeppelin's invention must be regarded ns an epoch-making 
event. 

[Note the distinction between “Epoch” and “ Era '; The former is a 
period of time of such importance that succeeding years are {numbered 
from it ; while the latter constitutes distinctive periods associated with 
some historical event or personage. An epoch is a point of time ; An era 
ift n succession of time.] 

Equal' 1* Equal to the occasion (omergenoy ifcc 
Able to act in the emergency; Having sufficient strength 
and ability to face it. 

So, equal to doing a thing. 

Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed.—YoUNd. 

Frail human nature is hardly equal fo such a load of goodness, 

S. Bethel, equal to the occasion, read aloud the writ in very distinct 

tones.—R ussell. 

* 

His legal friend, driven frost the mere outwork of facts, had taken 
refuge in the citadel of ; he was equal to the occasion. - Sm H. 
Hawk m 8. 

[Beware of using the verb “rifle*’ before equal.] 

2* To bt on an equality with (a person), i. e. on equal 
terms with him in any matter. 

Equation* Personal equation; The time taken by 
an observer in noticing phenomena. Hence,# the influence on 
eyents from the particular nature of 'the individual persbn* 
concerned. 

Errand* To go or run on errandB . To perform short 
journey, as an errand-boy does, te carry message Ac- 

Ala o to do errand g. Note the plural. 

Samuel Morley did personally, by enquiry, by visits, by gracious acts 
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of f rieodly attention, the errands of mercy which most men as busy 
and rich could have delegated to an almoner* — Russell (on Plutocracy,) 

So, do not send him on any errand to-day, 

Escutcheon. A blot on on€*s escutcheon : a stain on ^is 
reputation. f 

* 

, * 

Espirit. The espirit de corps : Regard for honour 
and interests of the body, i. e. the society, community, com¬ 
pany or institution (body iorporate) to which one belongs. 

In the absence of a sound residential system, the Indian lads lack the 
espint tic corps aud deteuuinatiun to maintain the honour of the institu¬ 
tion to which they belong. 

Eye. On the eve of an importart event : (Time) just 
before. 

The demonstration at the Belgachia Villa on the eve of Lord Ripou's 
departure from India was unique of its kind. 

The countiy is on the eve of a revolution. 

In the most literal sense of the words, we arc on the eve of an epoch 

N 

in history. 

Even. —1- Now I am even with him. Have my revenge 
on him. Also, on even or equal terms with him, e. g. the 
debtor with his creditor when the debt is discharged. 

Cp To be quit# with. 

% Even—lmnded (adj): Equally balanced ; Impartial 

This even-handed Justice t 

Commends the ingredients of our chalice 

To our own lips.— Shak. (Macbeth.) * 

» ■ 

' 3- Even-minded: (adj.) of unifrom disposition—" 
Equable. 

09 Level minded. 

4# A letter of even date 9 1 e. of the same date. 

Event.—1> At all events : (adv. conj) whatever the 
event may be ; whatever may happen ; In any case. 



Event M7 Eveiy 

Whatever Change® had lately been made tied produced at all events 
some measure of free discussion, public opinion, popular representation, 
and a free press.—T imes, 

It is difficult to conceive of the House of Commons without Mr. 
Bright as one, at all event*, of its potential members,— Ibid, 

2» lit the event of (prep,) [A device for contracting an 
adverbial clause into a prepositional phrase]: If it should 
happen that. 

In the event of of his dying intestate, the entire property goes to his 
three daughters. 

Cp. In case of (illness, death, resignation etc,) 

3- Sir ltobindra Nath’s visit to Rangoon was quite an 
event, i. e. an important thing. 

Ever* 1- ftver and anon: (adv.) [does not express 
as great a frequency as the words suggest]; Time after 
time. 

Ever and anon a pamphlet issued from the pen of Burke.—H. Morlbt. 

c P . Now and again : Every now and then, 

Differentiate “Time and again.” 

S 

2* For ever and a day (adv.). For all future time, 

3. For ever and ever : The repetition only emphasises 
“For ever.” 

3A< Forevermore: (adv.) At all times; continually; 
eternally. 

4* It is ever so much easier: (adv.) # yery ; To an 
unlimited extent. ‘ * 

Though Serajuedowla had tyrannized over his Indian subjects 

ever se much, Olive would not have, joined in their conspiracy,— 1 . E. 

* 

Every. 1> Every now and then (adv) From time t© 
time. 

So, every now and again [see Ever ntpra\. 





Every 



2- He is every bit (adv ) superior to you, l e. iu every 
respect. [This is used in affirmation ; but iu negation the 
phrase is “not a whit.” c. g. He is not a whit inferior 
to you. 


Evidence 1 In evidence (Pred ad j. =» evident); Seen 
actually ; conspicuous. 

The condition of tilings in Prussia at this time was extremely criti 
cal. The reactionary party were strongly in evidence — Times 

<4 Aa the door was open, I entered”—here "So” is not in evidence in 
the principal clause, (piotatuH.) because ‘W* m the introductory adverbial 
clause (apodosis) has the meaning of cause . 

At one time the usual frontal attacks in a mass are carried on with 
reckless aavageiy iu Alt»ace. At another time similar attacka of a furious 
character have been much in evidence in Flan dors.—I. ItKVicw. 


2. To turn King's evidence (V. 1.) : To prove facts against 
one’s accomplices. To turn informer, To peach. 

No conspiracy case cau bo established in court unless at l«ast one 
conspirator become approver or turn King's evidence . 

Evil* 1. The evil = the Devil, 

2* An evil tongue = Slander. 

Cp. To spent evil of a man = To slander,him, 

3- The evil eye ** Malicious influence of one's look, 

you shall not find me, daughter , evil-eyed unto you — Shak. 

4* One's evil spirit or genius \ a person who power¬ 
fully influences one for ill, or works for one’s damnation. 

3* To fall upon evil days . To meet with misfortune 

V 

and‘unjust criticism. 

EX 1. Ex-Cathedra [Lat]** From the chair ; with the 
authority of a professor or a learned man.—usually adv. as the 
letter w«s dictated ex-cathedra . 

But, au ex-cathedra (adj.) statement is one made authori¬ 
tatively, i. e. dogmatic. So, au €X*calhtdra decision or order. 
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> ^ ' 

2. pos* /«c«o (Lat«afte* the deed la done), (>idv. 
or adj.) as a law enacted to punish a past deed or one to 

have a retrosnective effect. 

* 1 

3. A case is heard in court ex parte (adv.) i. e,, from 
one party only. So, an exparte (adj ) statement is made by 

one party without any chance given to the opposite party to 
refute it. 

4. fib-officio : (adv.) [Lat] By virtue of office. 

The Principal of a College is ex officio chairman of its 
Provident Fund Association. 

Example—t To make an example of a person is to 
punish him so as to hold him up as an example not to be 
imitated but to be deterred from. 

2 - To take example by a person : to copy him or follow 
his example. To follow in his wake. 

Exception- 1- To take exception to (an act or pro¬ 
ceeding) = To object to (it). To find fault with or challenge. 

Ho (Pitt) told Shelburne that a phrase he had used in one of his 
speeches could not be taken exception to t as he had triod it on paper three 
times before employing it in public.— Loud Rosebery. 

2- t<*ke exception at ( a remark or retort ) =» To be 
offended at. To feel resentment at. 

Expend-— 1. Money is expended on an object and in 
doing something. 

2- At §ne’$ expense : (adv.) By bringing discredit on him. 

Some of Lord Malmesbury’s own political friends could not refrain 
from little pleasantries at his ezjtense— Times. 

Those who knew Lord Houghton best suspected that he himself 
^originated the joke at hie own expense—Rv&aMLL. 

So, to laugh at one’s expense or At oue’a own ooflt. 

In Europe each student is supposed to be competent to follow a lecture 
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and make hi* own note* and to supplement them by hi* own reading. If 
he cannot do thi* he ha* to employ a private tutor at hi a OWB expense — 

. Extent-—To same extent » In some degree . 

Cp. In a manner. 

So, To a great extent. 

His (Samuel Morley’e) wealth was immense and to a great extent of his 
own making ; yet his chief enjoyment was not in buying—still less in 
boarding—but in giving.—R ussell (as Plutocracy). 

Extreme—1- /« the extreme (adv.) as much a8 possible, 

The test (whether a man is or is not good) which is actually applied 
by society is known to be unsatisfactory in the extreme— Ecce Homo. 

Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 

Few in the extreme, but all in the degree. — Pope. 

The character* are life-like in the extreme— Times. 

[The noun extreme does not always mean the absolute extremity. 
So both the forms an extreme and extreme are idiomatic—The Press law 
waa strained to an extreme in the caBe of Hew India.] 

JJ To go to extremes : Go too far ; use extreme measures. 
To hold the strongest possible views as ultra-radicals do. 

Cf Carry (principle* &c.) to the uttermost. 

3' The last extremity : The utmost depth of misfortune. 
The utmost straits or difficulties. Also, death. 

4. In extremes: (pre adj.): At the point ef death; 
In a hopeless condition, 

i 

Exult—To exult over a person or in his misfortune. 
■ To rejoice exceedingly at, 

Cp. Triumph over. To crow over. 

Eye-1- With an eye to (Prep,)*, with a view to ; the 
attention being directed te. 

Before envelopes were invented letters were always Written with an 
eye u> the position of the wafer or seal, 
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If children are to be taught and trained with an eye to the realities 
of life and existence, the accessible world is the laboratory to be used 
for that purpose.—R eview of Reviews. 

“Young barristers might visit the plaoe with an eye to business.— 
Sir H. Hawkins. , 

Men icith a thorp eye to their own pecuniary advantage. 

2. To have an eye to something :—To have it as one's 
object. 

Dr. C. always has a good eye to] the main chance i. e. to whatever con¬ 
duces to hie own interests e. g. money- 

So, To give an eye <o*(V. T.) attend to. 

3- To keep an eye upon (V. T.) (a suspected person); 
To watch closely or carefully. 

4» To see (a matter) with half an eye , i. e. at a glance 
or with great ease.—The meaning lying on the surface. 

1 

Cf He that runs may read ; It needs no ghost to tell us. 

So, if you had half an eye , (not wholly blind or dull) you 
could detect the trick. 

5. To Bee eye *o eye with another : To agree entirely 
with bim. To have the same view of a matter as another has*. 

The Aga Khan does not see eye to eye with the Congress men in regard 
to the defence of the country, -1.|£. 

The popular representatives and the Government of India have been 
unable to see eye to eye on many questions of policy and administration.— 

fir, B,«»ThQ idiom can only be used of two persqns or parties who 
take the same point of view of any matter; or negatively, who do not'toke 
the same view.] 

& To make one open his eyes: To enable him to eeo 
and understand what was not suspected before : To make him 

* 

stare with astonishment. 

I 

Hence; eye>optner* any enlightening or surprising cir¬ 
cumstance, 
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7- Up to the eyes. (Pied. adj.) = as busy as possible. 
Deeply engaged (in some mutter or business) (adv.) complete¬ 
ly; fully—e. g. The estate is mortgaged up to ihe>eyes, i. e. 
beyond any hope of redemption. 

Cp. Over head and ears (in debt). 

8 To throw dust in one’s eyes = To mislead or deceive 
him. [Beware of using into ] 

8A. To cut one's eye-teeth = To gain worldly wisdom. 

» 

Cp. Wisdom—tooth (which is a molar and does not come 
out until a person is adult.) 

9- The temple was beyond his eye-shot , i.e. seeing distance 
[Ear-shot is similarly used as = Hearing distance,] 

10 He is an eye sore to me : one whose very sight annoys 

or disgusts me. 

» 

Differentiate: —This is a sight for sore eyes , i. e. welcome. 

It “An eye for an eye Like “ a tooth for a tooth ” 
is the Law of Retaliation— Lex talionis. 

The Spanish and Portuguese nations wo-e indebted to his (Earl of 
Clarendon’*) unceasing exertions to enforce the impolicy of carrying out 
the lex talionis.— Times. 

Revenge is the badge of barbarism ; civil society imposes conditions 
upon it, demands that not more than-an eye s hall le exacted /or an eye } not 
more than a tooth for a tooth , then takes revenge out of the haqd of the 
injured party and gives it to authorized public avengers called kings or 
Judges — Eoce Homo. 

12. Green eye— Jfealousy. 


0, beware, my lord, of jealousy 
It is the greenlyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on,— Shak (Othello). 

rv 

■ 

13. The mind’s eye : Iatelleot, Perception; Imagination. 
14- la the wind’s eye: (adv.) Right against the wind. 
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Fabian.- Fabian policy (or tactic*): Cautious delay. 

[Like the generalship of Fabius Maximum (Roman History B. C. 200) 
who, by avoiding a direct engagement with the Carthagian commander 
Hannibal for whom he was no match, wore out his troops] 

Face. % (To meet) fate to face : (adv.) In front of each 
other {Generally used of two persons facing each other, and 
Fig. of thing*,] 

Before God’s tribunal there is no ending of justice; there the deed 
is seen in its real enormity, and we cannot escape being brought face to fact 
with our own sins to give evidence against them. 

In these years we are being brought face to face with the sternest 
realities of life and history.— Sir J. Meston- 

Cp. Tete a tete (Fr. « Head to head). 

2- In. the face of: (Prep.) Despite; in opposition to; 
In direct antagonism with. 

Most men, in the face of such a calamity (loss of eyes) would have been 
Overwhelmed by their feelings and plunged into iriemediable despair,-'T. 

So, To fly in the face %f (God, conscience, fact); To act in 
direct apposition to; To disobey or disregard openly) To resist, 

2a. I will never look you in the face again : (aiiv.) aa 
steadily confronted, (Here “look" (V. I) has acquired the 
foree of V. T. being followed by adverbial adjunct.] Look*at 
you with a steady front. t 

3. 0» the face of il r . (adv.) Apparently; Judging b? 
appearance ; With reference to what is apparent and manifest, 

The story is absiftd on the face of U. 

Cl. Our colonies were then a speck on the face of the globe.—J. WiLKM 

(Face s* surface). . 

3 A, He made this remark to my face, i. e. fearlessly ip 
my hearing. 

13 
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f r 

So, to threaten one to the (i. e. his) face —i. e in a bold 
manner and confronting him [“The” baa pronominal force ] 

4- To pull or make a long fan : (V. I,) To t look melan¬ 
choly. But, to make a Jace or facet *= To make a grimace. 

5. To set one 9 si' face against a thing « To oppose it with 
firm determination. 

6. To put a good fane on a matter : To make it look 
well. To make the best of a thing as it stands. 

C r Be of good cheer, i. e. don't be down-cast. 

Also. To save appearances. 

So, to put ahold face on a charge ; To meet or brave it with 
effrontery. 

7. To face about (V .1) To turn round. 

8- To save one's fact : To forbear from shaming oneself 
openly. 

9. To face the mime ; To meet a difficulty boldly; not 
to quail at a critical moment. 

Facile. Facile prinerpt ; (Lat. adj.) : Easily first, i. e. 
indisputably the first. 

Fact— A matter of fact : (adj.) as actually existing ; not 
depending upou inference or conjecture. 

[The whole phrase is often used sdjectively as = prosaic or unimagina¬ 
tive (to qualify persons)] 

Fag> —The fag-end [corrupted from flag-end]: Lit the 
‘end of a web of elofh which flags or hangs loose. Hence, the 
latter or meaner part of anything ; inferior or useless remnant; 
Lump. 

The opening scene in Shakespeare's Macbeth is the fag-end of a witches' 
sabbath, * * 

So, the fag-end of a magazine article ; the fag-end of a college 
session j the fag-end of one’s life Ac. 
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1 conld be well content to entertain the lag-end of my* life with 
<juiet bouts.—S hak (H. iv). 


Fail*—!. I will attend the meeting without fail (adv.) i.e. 
certaiuly»as a matter of ceitainty ® For certain; without 
mi tiding hindrances. m 


2 The boy failed (V. I.) to pass the examination; or 
faded in the examination : was uusucessful. 

f jf. B. —' Failed in p tailing ” is not idiomatic. 4 K failed candidate 
1 a failed B. J,' are grammatically wrong.] 

3* A thing fads of its intended effect: does not produce 
the desired result. 

So, They failed of their object. [StatesmauJ. Cp. To fall flat. 

Fair.—1- /cut and (conduct etc.,): free from 

suspicion or trickisbness. Above boaid. 

2- He ia in a fair way to succeed : Has every chance of 


success. 

I was Boon in a fair way to achieve the greateat goal of human endoii 
vout —a conifoitable independence— SiR H Hawkins. 

3- He bids fair (V. I.) to succeed : Is likely. 

4 . To speak a person fair : To speak fairly about him. 

IN. B. — In this sort of combination M apeak ” (V. I) ia forced to be 
trail si live with adverbial adjunct.] 

Speak me fair in death.—S eak. (M. V,) 

5. To come or arrive a day after the fair : (adv ) too 
late, i. e. when all festivities enjoyed in % fair are over. 

0 , I want a fair field and no favpur competition on 
equal terms and without partiality to auy party. 

Cp. Pair play (= Just treatment of competitors), 

7. A 'fair spoken person: (adj.) Using fair speech; 
courteous. 

[A.n idiomatic use for “ fiir-spaxking ” ; tlie grammatical rule is to q|S 
present participle instead of the part in this sense | 

Cf Plain—Spoken (basing plain speech) 
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8- Fairy tale: A romance; a story with, scenes and 
incidents remote from every day life. 

Cp. Picturesque falsehood. * 

9* A fair-weather sailor : not good when the sea is bois¬ 
terous. 

President Wilson never was intended by nature or by profession and 
culture to be aught but a fair-weather sailor For storms and cyclone^ 
the states require a President of the strength and nerve of Roosevelt*— 
Indian Review. 

So, a fair-weather friend is one not good in need. This is 
contrasted with “ A fneud in need is a friend indeed. 

Cp. Summer friend. Feast won, fast lost (Shak). 

10 Fair and softly goes far in a day : [ The words Fair 
and softly are used as nouns = fairness, i. e, civility (complais¬ 
ance, affability) and softliness, e gentle moderation]. These 
two good qualities enable a man to advance considerably on 
the path of success. 

[For the use of fair as noun <> Shak. (Macbeth) tl Fair is foul and 
foul is fair ”] 

Faith'—1- In faith « truly. 

il But what, in faith , makc3 you from Witenburgh/’—SHAK (Hamlet), 

2. Good faith = honesty of Intention. Freedom from 
deception. 

2a. In good faith (adr.): honestly. In real honesty : 
with perfect sincerity. Bona fide. (». and adv.) 

3. Mad /aith = Intention to deceive. Maja fide (n, and 
acfv.) , 

So, in bad fftith (adv.): dishonestly ; fraudulently. 

4- To pin one's faith upon (a person) or to (a thing). 
[See Pin]* 

5. To break faith with one : To violate the promise 
made to him. To violate plighted trotl^ 
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Fake. To fake up (an American slang touch used in 
advertisements) * To make presentable; To contrive out of 
poor materials. To fudge. 

[The noun fata is ufled td denote a dodge or a cooked report; a sham. j 
Fall—1. To fall away : (V. I.) 5*o lose flesh. 

Confined to bed my friend has much fallen away, 

(.j Fig) To desert allegiance, faith or duty. 

2- This man has fallen away from me .* no longer 
adheres to me. 

3- To fall behind = not to keep up. To recede; To 
give way. 

4* The speech fell fiat on the audience t failed to produce 

V 1' % 

- . ' +*■***» win * - v 

the intended effect. 

5. A ship falls foul of another (V. T ) i. e., collides with 
it [used figuratively of men as*=To attack or quarrel with.] 

6- A debt falls in (V. I.) = becomes due. 

A lease falls t?t = runs out: its term has expired. An 
annuity falls in = terminates or lapses (when the auumtant 
dies.) 

7- To fall in with a person = To happen to maet him 
(as if accidentally.) 

At Marseilles Garibaldi/eZZ in with Ma r /.ziui—T imes. 

But, To fall in with his views = To agree or comply with 
them. 

• * 

It is now just 50 years ago, within a week or two that I happened to 
be taking a holiday abroad, at a young man from college, and to fall in 

with au American family, a gentleman a little older than myself and his 

* 

lady companion—D ean Mekivale. 

Also, to find. 

8 To fait off, (V. 1.) To be detached from «omething. 
{Fig.) To decline or deteriorate from former excellence. 
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Love cooIf, friendship fa lit off, brothers divide. ^-8hak. (K. Lear.) 

So, the noun falling off. “0 Hamlet 1 what a failing- 
off was thereS hak. 

Also, to he reduced in value; as Govt, securities fall off in 
consequence of the ^ar. 

9« To fall out (with a person)» To quarrel with him. 

Undoubtedly friends ftll out and were reconciled in antiquity a* 
amongst ourselves— Eccb Homo. 

TiS certain creatures, one * falhn out with fortune, 

Must fall out with men too. —Shak. (T. C ) 

Also, to happen; to turn out; to prove. 

* * * it so falls out, 

That what we have we prise not to the worth, 

Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lacked and lost, 

Why, then wc rack (reckon) the value.— Shak (M. A N.) 

9a* To fail over: (V. I.) To full like a thing too heavy 
at the top. 

Also, (V. T. with prep) as the dew lap of oxen fal/s ov>r 
their throat. 

( 

10 A scheme or plan falls through (V. I.) = proves 
abortive; comes to nothing; miscarries; fails utterly ; slumps 
(slang ) 

fj. To fall to the ground, 

11 * To fall to (V. I.) a To commence eating or fighting 
with vigour. 


4 Before me smoked a most appetizng rixotto, I made room for Vecchi on 
my right and bade him fall to.— Ql Garibaldi. 

NB . —To here is an adverb, not a preposition ; So it is not followed 
by an object,) 


1?. f To fall short (V. I.) [See Sbor ]. 

13- To Jail upon one a feel or lege. 

'*** &**$*,+ - <• 


• V . * >• ■>« 


a difficulty; To be lucky enough. 


To get well out of 



Fall Fancy 

[A cat when thrown from a height falls an its Jett and thus escapes 
hurt ] 

Cp. To bear a charmed life. To have the devil's luck. 

Fame.— 1. Unknown to fame (adj.) obscure. 

A youth to fortune an dfame unknown.— Gr^y. 

N* B.—Diftttre«tiate “damned to fame.”—P opr 

2. Temple of fame . In this phrase ,f .Fame ” is personified 
as a Deitv. 

V 

Ah ! who can tell now hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar. — Beattie, 

Contra *• House of ill fame, i. e. Bawdy-house. 

Family' —1- A person of family : one of noble lineage. 

2. (Live with uh) In « family te<iy;(adv): without 
ceremony , familiarly. 

3. (She is) in the family way : (adj) pregnant; with 
child or big with child. Gravid. 

4- Family jars: clash of interest or opinion : h discord 
among members of the same family. 

'• ;<g. Familiarity breads contempt : If you be unceremonious 

s 4 * 

to thoie who are not your equal, they are Bure to hold you in 
acorn. 

So, upon familiarity will grow more contempt —Shak.. (M. W. W.) 

fftH —To fan the embers of Bomething: (Fig) To 
6tir it up to activity (as a dying controversy). 

Cp. To rake up the past. * > 

Toe nation ia not ashamed to fan the flame of the quand.—DtiQ hi®n* 

Fancy*—1. To laid a fancy to or for: To have a 
liking for ; To like. 

Talcing a fancy to Kent's appearance and un-nner, Lear engaged him 
as One of his retume.—D ewhtok (Sbsk). 

[Fancy * individual inclination]. 
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Fancy 

To catch the fancy of =* To please. 

3- The patrons of the fancy : Those who encourage boxing, 
prize fighting, pugilism and similar sports. 

Far- —1. By far (adv.) very much; In a gieat degree; 

Out and away. 

If a divine revelation be t(ie first of blessings, then the imposture 
that counterfeits it must be by far the greatest of all evils —Kccb Homo. 

Note —The phrase is followed by an adjective of the superla¬ 
tive decree. It may be followed by the comparative degree as well. 

Personal accounts occupy by far the greater parts of the Ledger,— 
A, Fikldhouse. 

Cp. A world too wide (adv). Out of sight. 

% Far between . (Pred. adj,) Infrequent. [The interval 
being long]. At long intervals. 

What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 

Like angel—visits, few and far between-— Campbell. 

Occasions for their coining into direct collision are neither few nor 
far between .—Dickens. 

3. He is far and away the best boy of his class : (adv.) 
Incomparably. Pre eminently. Cp. Out of sight. 

[Beware of using 11 by ” before the combination in imitation of 
“ by far.” 

Note the combinations “far better ” and “ far the beat ”] 

4» A far cry (») : a long distance. w 

From Archbishop Howley to Archbishop Temple i« ajfar cry—R ussell. 

It‘was a far cry from Scotland to the heat and duat of Cawupore.—■ 

* 5- The matter la far gone : has advanced much in the 
course of its progress. 

g. So far (adv.) : up to the present time. 

The Limitation Aot has been so far amended twelve times,—J. E. 

1 

[Differentiate this from "till now” which suggests a 
change of condition]. 
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Far 

% * 

7- A* far as 

So far as 
In so far as 


1 

f 


(adv.) To the extent that 


fast 


8 - Far'bt it from me (to take part iu this ugly transaction ) 
:may this never be the case with me. 


0. The reason is not far to seek : one has not to go far 
to get it ; it is most easily get-at-able. [See Seek ] 

10* Far-famed : kuown far and wide (widely.*) 

11. Farfetched (comparison, illustration, explanation 
etc.) [adj.] Zit. brought from a remote place ; Fig . Strained 
with great effort. 

12 Far reaching (effects, results etc.) [adj.]: continued 
over a great distance or a long period. 


13. Far-sighted (person): seeing the distant results of 
any course of action. Prescient; Sagacious. 


Farthest* At farthest or at the farthest: At latest. 

The University Examination* will take place in the ftrBt week of April 
at farthest, i. e. will cot go beyond that. 

Fast —1 To platj fast and loose [Fast i. e. f firmly at 
one time, and loose at another] To act with reckless inconstancy^ 
or inconBistyicy, so as to be unreliable. To sa) one thing 
and do another. To stickle. 

Play fast and lose with faith f 

So jest with heaven—S hak. (K. JoUn). 

Cp. To blow hot aud cold ; To keep off and on. 

* \ Lock up 

2* Fast bind , fast find • f what y%\x 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind— ShJab: (M,V.) t would not 

) lose. 

Contra * Fe»sfc-won, fast lost ; one eloud of winter showers, 

. These flies are couched — ShaA.— 


3* Fast byf (Prep, or adv.)^lose beside. 
AH tank beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore J— -Cowma, 
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* • i 

4« Fast handed (person): stingy; Hard fisted ; niggardly. 

Fat —1. To hve on the fat of the land ; To have the 
best of everything. 

Cp To live in clover To live like fighting cock* 

O 

Contra To live on husks 

2 The fat ts in the fire There is a great bustle and 
confusion Theie will soon be an *xplosion 

C* The devil to pay. Breakers ahead 
% *0. ^ A fiat job : one that yields abundant letnrn. 

4* A fat head- a stupid peison , a block head , a dolt, 
a thick—skull 

Fate.— 1 - To seal one's fate To decide finally and 
iritvocibly his ultmute condition 

2 The Book of Fate : one in which the destinies of ’ill 
men a»e supposed to lie wntten. 

Heaven fr itn ill t iratures hides the bool of fate. 

Ml hut the p ge pre^Lribfd their present state — PopF 

0 (3 id 1 that one aught n id the book of Pate —Shir, 

f 

c? Fatalism The thesis that individual character and volition 
hive m> influence on the course of human destiny the greatest man is 
only h iieatine of circumstance, as much as the moat insignificant.—V\e 

all act our parts in obedience to forces which have been acting from all 
eternity, etui the sense f personal freedom ta only an invincible illusion. 
'loisTot (War aud Peace) 

Contra- Free Will. 

r Father —1 l f o father a thing (e. g. book , criticism etc ) 
up^na pei son : To think that it origmated with hirn. To fit 
the paternity of it upou him. 

Cf. To palm off. To foist off, 

8 Thy with, Harry, is father to thy thought-. Thou 
thmkust no or be he vest this bee use thou vmhest it true. 
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3. The child is father of the man. (Wordsworth) [Fig, 
Metonymy ihe concrete for the abstract]: Childhood begets 
manhood. i. e. leys down the lines of his development; indi¬ 
cates what soit of man he will heeome. 

( p. Just as the twig is bent, the tre&is inclined —Pope, 

Fault —1 He is generous to a fault : (advfrbial 
adjunct): as going beyond the limits of praiseworthy modera¬ 
tion ; hence, excessively ; [To* resulting in]. 

2 At fault : (Pred. adj ) Puzzled; Perplexed; not 
knowing how to proceed m tin action (like a dog when it has 
missed scent of the game). 

Also, (like the following) worthy of some blame. 

3. In fault : (Pred. adj) To blame; deserving of cen¬ 
sure. 

Yet he wis kind, or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was »m fault — Goldsmith. 

4 . To rind fault with ( V • T ) To blame, To ceusnre ; 
To be displeased with; To take exception to ; To challenge 
(» thing as conduct, remark etc.) 

Hence, a fault jindt r. (one who cavils) 

To pick holes in. 

Feather—1- To feather one's nest : To accumulate 
wealth for oneself especially while serving others. To enrich 
oneself. 

You had a most excellent situation and a kind master to whom you 
owed a debt of the deepest gratitude and your allegiance as a faittifui 
servant; instead of which you paid him by feathering your nett with his 
•liter spoons.—Sis tf. Hawkins (Reminiscences). 

2* A feather in ones cap: [See Cap]. 

3- She tfppe&red at the^Lall in full feather : elaborately 
dressed. 

, Cf * In full fig* 
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2M Festrri* 

4. She left the room in "high feather : (adv.) exnltin^ly. 

5. To fiy the white feather : To betray sigm of cowardice. 

If we did not difiHulve, we should be Showing the tdhite feather *— 

* 

[See the quotation under l% To reason,"] 

6. Birds of a feather : People of one sort, 

7- A feather in the scale : any thing too light: 

A feather would have turned the scale, and a feather did turn 
it —Dxoken8. * 

C A e. Dust, in the balance. 

Feel.—1- To feel the pulse of (\ r . T.) Fig. To cau¬ 

tiously ascertain the sentiments of individuals or communities). 

2 To ftel one’s way : To grope it out. 

Fellow—1 Fellow-feeling : Sympathy (i. e. a like 
feeling) 

A fellow feeling makes one wonderous kind —(jarkick. 

2 • Th© light hand of fellowship ; (a Biblical expression) 
mutual association on equal ami friendly terms. 

[The right h.md is the sign of such association. ] 

Fenoe. —1 To he or sit on the fence : To be undecided, 
or not to commit oneself in respect of two opposite parties, 
policies, opinions. To take no sides; To straddle. 

2 To fence with a question (or questioner) To parry argu¬ 
ments. To equivocate; To prevaricate; To quibble. To 
give an evasive answer. 

Ferret. To ferret out (V. T.) : To search out with per¬ 
severance and cunning 

The Social Jourualists of the time set privacy at defiance. and paraded 
under a thin disguise of asterisks and initials, every secret scandal and 
domestic tribulation which they could ferret out,—.R ussell. 

1 

Festina. Festina lente+ (Lat,) Hasten slowly—Be 

not overlmsty- 

Note the conjunction of the two contradictory terme— hask and slow. 
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Fetch- JV> fetch and carry (V. I.) : To run backwards 

and forwards with things. Hence, to do menial services. To 

become a servile drudge. 

* 

He /*fc he$ and carries, and runs message* and does odd jobs—KussiLL* 

C . To serve a person hand and foot. 

I knew nothing—not do much ae the little boy who runs and fetches 
in the stable. —Sir H. Hawkins. 

Few — 1 - ^ j few (n* and adj.) [This is opposed to nonr] 

-some, Mostly used In affirmative sentences. A few of my 

friends lent tbeir support to this cause. 

* 

fig“The distinction between this combination and the single 
word u few ” (without the indef, article a) is rather perplexing to 
Indian students. “Few’ 5 is opposed to “ many ” i e = not many, 
and is to be considered ae a negative word, making the sentence 
in which it occurs negative from a logical point of view. Hence 
“ Few ” = only a “ few 57 or Hardly any [** Emphatic ” form], 

“ Few 77 of my friends lent their support to this cause-many 
did not, only a very small number did. This implies the opposite 
of an expectation , as few educated Hindus have the boldness to 
openly countenance widow—marriage. So, the visitors were few 
i, e. not many = much less than the expected number. 

Few^few shall part where many meet—C ampbell. 

Few and short were the prayers we said.—W olf*. 

2- Not a /«u> = many (adj.) 

3. Few and far between (adj.) [See Far]. 

Note—Beware of using the word few as attributive adjective to the 
noun “number It is allowable to write “ Honest citizens are few in 

j 

number/' bet not " the number of such citisens is few/* 

Fiddle— 1* To play first fiddle-. To take the lead (in 
any thing). 

[Note the omission of the del. article before the superlative /irrtj 
a So, to play second fiidle - To act in a subordinate 
capacity, 
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f < j 

3. Fiddle de. dee (Tat) = Nousense t 

Also, Fiddlesticks !! 

Field- [^ig- — Concrete for the abstract ‘ competition in.' 

To hold the jjfe/cl* To maintain the ground againat 
competition or opposition. So, To keep /lie field. 

lA. To take the field: To enter into competition. To 
commence liny active military or political operation. 

2- Fair Mi and no favour** Justice against partiality. 

Fig. 1. 1 do uot care a Jig (idv.) for his remarks : 

At all. 

% He appeared in the assembly in full fij f i e. in full 
dress ; So, the pp. adj. Figged out-dressed up. 

3- Under one's vine and fig tree (Pred adj ) Safe at home. 

Fight 1 1 always fought shy of him (V. 1\): Avoided 

(out of suspicion, fear and the like) ; kept aluof from. 

2. show fight = Not to yidld tamely . 

3. 1 shall fight it out : Settle the dispute by fighting, 

[/£ is indefinite for disputed mat ter. J 

4 . To fight to the finish = To fiuish with. 

The foregoing reference to abject surrender applies only to the 
infantry's refusal to fight to the finish with the bayonet.—P ionesh. 

It is not vengeance that inspires the British determination to fight to 
the finish,— Lloyd G rouge. 

When hehw finished pith his poetry, he is too tired to write a good 
letter.— Turn. # . 

Figure* 1* To make a figure (V. I,). To have a promi¬ 
nent ap pearance. 

The old Jail of Edinburgh makes a figure in one of Stott’s novels. 

' -m 

2. To cut a figure : To make oneitlf celebrated or 
notorious. To appear to advantage or disadvantage. 
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* 

[in both these combinations the “ figure 11 often 'takes a speci6o adjwc* 
tive, e. g brilliant, sorry, poor etc,] 

3 A Figurehead (Fig.) A person who allows bis name 
to give standing to an enterprise, but undertakes no respon¬ 
sibility, A nominal leader without real authority. A dummy, 
a non-entity. Cp. „ A Uy-figure. 

Fill* 1* To fill %t\ (au unfinished document e. g. a 
cheque) ; V T, To add what is wanted to complete (it) 

We cannot fill in the gulfs which divide race*, creeds, or even classes 
from e*»ch other.—M r L Cuutis 

2. To fill out (a letter <kc ): 1 V T. To enlarge to the 
proper limit. 

The Secretary /tiled out the chairman's memo of the resolution. 

Also, (V. I ) To become so eularged. 

H*j is a mere lad whose figure has not yet filled out. 

3. To fill up (as a hole): (V. T.) To fill completely . 

Filthy* Filthy lucre: (Lit.) Dishonourable gain— 
(Facetiously used iu the Biole [l Timothy] as equivalent to 
nnmev. m 

It is very ra^iy that a policeman of Japan succumbs to the influence 
of filthy lucre. Cp- Goldeu calf. Mammon. 

Find—1 To find one,self (V. I.): To provide for one’s 
needs. 

Iu that critical stage of my boyhood I found mytclf out of the pittance 
of a private tutor's fee. , 

To find out : To discover (something) which has bden 
intentionally oonoealed or kept hidden. 

To find out a problem is to discover the solution of it. 

» 

To find qpt a perton is to discover his true oharactef or 
to detect some fault in him. 

, l 

Note,-A mistake is not "found out ” but simply “ found 
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Fine- —1- One fine morning 1 (adv)'l sometime or 
2- Some fine morning J other; sooner or later. 

At last one fine morning two glass coaches drove up to Miss 
Willines’ door. — Dickens. 

So, one of these fine day*' (ad?.) [used iu prophetic 
utteiances], 

3- He has a fine (or good) time of it: He is now in pros¬ 
perous circumstances. [“ It" is indefinite]. 

4- fn fine (adj.) : Finally; In conclusion ; Jq short ; 
To sum up. 

Cp. Is this (the skull of a lawyer) the fine of hit fines (i. e. the 
end of all his legal practice Shak (Hamlet), 

Finger —1* T° a finger in the pie: To take part 
in any matter ; to be concerned or to participate in an affair, 
[generally used of a meddle some person] 

The Treasury has its finger in every departmental pie except the 
Indian one f for no minister and no department can carry out reforms 
without public money, and of public money the Treasury is the vigilant 
&ud inflexible guardian.—R ubbbll (on Officialdom). 

We are, always willing to allow other t n«op1e to manage their own 
affairs so long as we ourselves have no finger in the pie ; but when we have, 
we prefer to manage those people’s affairs ourselvee.— Mb. Polak. 

So, No man’s pie is freed. 

From his ambitious finger.— 8hak (Hen viii). 

2. To hum one's fingers. [Sea Bum]. 

3. To have (some kuowledge or practice) at one's fingers’ 
end‘ or tips : (V. T.) T# know quite familiarly. To be thorough¬ 
ly versed iu. 

Lord Sbafterbury had the Latin poets at kit Ungers' endi,— Russnx. 

Sir William H&rtcourt had Shakespeare and Pope at his fingers' ends. ' 

Cf- Down to December 1815, English politicians who wore favour¬ 
able to Home-Rule might It counted os the infers of ene's hand. (I «, 
wetevery few). 
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4. To arrive at one's fingers ends : (V. I.) To be in sore 
'Strains. To be greatly impoveiished. 

6 The ^iger of (*od~ [Finger» Direction] : Heaven’s 
<11 reckon of a course of action believed in by the pious. Divine 


agency. 


% 

When Bernard heard the story of the t^o brethren who were sent 
to him, he exclaimed, “ It is the finger of God. Would that I could be¬ 
hold this exalted spectacle”—P kothkuo. 


To heirs unknown descends th* unguarded store, 

Or, wanders, heaven-directed to the poor.--P opk. 

6 To lift a finger : To put oneself id motion (for defend¬ 
ing a person). Cp. To strike a blow. 


So, to stir a finger* To make the leost effort. 


7 - To look through one's fingers at : Pretend not to see. 
8 . His finger* are aU thumbs : lie has clumsy fingers: 
He Lj clumsy. 


9 * To turn (or twist) a person round ones little finger ' 
To cajol him. To completely control his opmions or actions. 

Cp. To lead by th% nose. Under the thumb of. 


10 . An opportunity slips through one’s fingers . is no£ 
grasped or seized. 

He (Napoleon III) felt his power to he slipping through hi s finger t, 
-Times. 

[ Beware of substituting "hands” for 11 fingers *' and note the plural]. 

Fire—1- To fire up (V, l.) To become highly excite^! 
or angry ; To take fire. 

C* To ily into a passion, 

2- To go through fire and water: To confront or encounter 
all sorta of danger and peril. 

cp- To go all lengths. 

Also, To ride tlie whirlwind and direct the storm. 

14 
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r 

x 3. - A cannon ball hangs fire: fail* to explode, 
makes no progress (as a question or scheme). 

So, To miss fire ~ Fail to go ofF« 


First 

(%o 


4. At last the dacoits set fire to the house : kindled it. 

So, set (the on fire : The Germans set the city on 

fire. v 


To set the Thames (or any chief river of a country) on fire : To do 
*jiuj remaiLible or unexpected thing [See Set (4)J. 

5. He is a fire brand, i. e. mischief-maker by inflaming 
factions. 


6. A fire-eater. (Fig.) a very quarrelsome person. 

A cautankerous member of a meeting. 

7 . To heap coals of fire on the head of person. (See Coals) 

3 To pour oil on fire : (Fig.) To add to excitement 

while deprecating it. Cp. To add fuel to the fire. 

4 

Kvcry rumour of the dark plots of Mi. Asquith and Balfour added fresh 
fuel to the fire of their virtuous indignation.-'-S tatesman, 

9 . No smjke without fire : A rumour is not without some 
foundation. 


First.-1. First and foremost : most prominent in 
position or importance. Before any one or anything else. 

So. The firat pot-hook iu the crane. 

2. (To obtain information etc.) at first hand : (% dv.) 
direct from the origjn.il soiifcce or without the intervention of 
an agent ; Directly. [See Hand]. 

3. At first ( idv.) In the beginning. 

4. First aid (u.) assistance given at once to the wounded 
in street or other accidents, and in ease® of sudden illness 
before a doctor arrives. 

a. At firet sight or view ; (*dv.) Frma fatie, v 
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80 , At first blubk ; or on the first blush of the matter,-*-DiCKBS 8 . 

fi. A hero *//Ae order .—Most valiant and doughty. 

So, A star of the first magnitude , (i. e. size); (Fig) A problem of the first 
magnitude, i. u. of the greatest importance. 

Firm* He is firm of purport : (adi.} very resolute. 

Fish—1 Neither fish nor fofbl: (Pred.J Neither ono 

thing nor another. 

Cp. Sui generU. 

Similarly , “ Neither fish, flesh, uor red herring ”—Dftfpfc>r 

Difficult to place in any category. A uon-desoiipt. 

2: He is like a fish out of water : The position in which 
he is, situated is most uncongenial and distasteful to hum 

Cp. Oat of one's element. —(«ulj ) 

3- Here was a pretty kettle of fish : Confusion and muddle. 

j 

4. All is Jhh that comes to his net : He is not very 
scrupulous in taking whatever he cau lay hold uf. 

Cp. All is grist that comes to his mill. 

jj, To mate fish of one and flesh of another. To judge 
or treat by a differential Standard or with bias. 

Contra. What w sauce for the goose is aauoe for the gander. 

s 

6- To fish for compliments : To seek to obtain praise 
indirectly. 

7. I bare other hshto fry : other business more import 
tant to attend to. 

m 

8- To fish out (V. T.) : To draw out>as from water, • 

Hamlet thought Polouiua h*d been sent to fish out hia secret; so be 
calls him ‘ a fish-monger — Coi,BRIDGE. 

9* . There is as good Jiih in the sea as ever came out of it. 

Ample provision against scat city. 

10 To fish its troubled waters : To contrive to get ao:t>e 
gain or advantage out of a disturbed situation. * 



Fish SIS , Flag 

* 

The interview of the German Emperors at Salzburg stimulated ^ the 
audacity, of those reckless men who fish {or profit and popularity in tropblcd 
w.aler$.-~ Times* 

« 

Fist %• fte writes a good fist : Ilis handwriting is good. 

He is a good callfgraphist. Contra : Cacographi^t- 

2 ^isl hxw\ Mightda right. 

Fit. 1. To fit out (a ship or expedition): To equip; To 
supply with necessaries. 

2. To lit up (a house, room, or the like): To furnish 
with things suitable. (V. T.) 

3. To fit in with : To correspond exactly with : f Fit is V.I.J 

We will contrive that our leisure shall fit in with yours. 

4. —To fit on (a garment): To try it on. 

5. • T<J give one a fit : To surprise him or outrage him. 

But, to give one fits : To defeat him eftsily. 

6. (He reads, works Ac.) By fits and starts : (adv.) Spas¬ 
modically. Irregularly. Desultorily.* Immethodically 

A woman’s fitness comes by fits,— Sqa.k. 'Cp. By snatches. 

7. “ Wlien the fit was cm him.” : when he ^as subject to 
this posing humour or caprice. 

8. This is in the fitness of things : This is exactly what is 
right and appropriate. 

Fix- To be t» a fix [This is a popular expression for 
b&ng in a dileuima-4.i. e. any position which presents a choice 
of evils]; unable to do any thing; oornered. Non-plusaed. 

Flag. 1. The white-flag: Indioatien of trace. 

* * 

[Differentiate white feather.—[see featjtiej]. 

2. The red flag : Indication of danger : Warning that 
danger is ahead. 
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Flag 


3. The black flag ; the pirate'* ensign. 

4* The yellow Jlaj m - Iijdicitiou that the ship ism 
'luarantinc. 

1 

Flame* 1. To fan the flame \ Tolnake it more intense. 
2- To add fuel to the flame : To yrritate by aggravations. 

He is gone and who knows how he may report 

Thy wo^is by adding fuel to the Milton. (Samson), 

3. An old flame of one : a jocular phrase for one's former 
sweetheart. 


Flare. To flare up: (V. I.) To burst into a passion. 
To become suddenly angry or excited. 

So, To flare out. 

C To foam with rage. 

V 

Flash — A. flash in the pan : au abortive short attempt. 
Any sudden outburst which accomplishes nothing. An 
ambitious project which ends in failure. 

Cf To end in smoke. The mountain brought forth a mouse 

Flat- —To fall flat: [V. I.] (Fig.) Not to succeed ; 
fail to be interesting. [See Fall]. 

Flea- —1* A flea-bite. (Fig.) a trifling incouvenicnre 
or pain; a mere trifle. A pin-prick. 

%. (To send one away with) a flea in his ear au 
annoying hint or reply. A biting remark. A sharp reproof 
or repulse. Home-truth ; Home-thrust. 

Flesh-1 In dt*h (Pred. ftdj.) : fat. 

la. In the flesh : (Pred. adj.) : Alive ; in life. 

How many fm^geatleoien and ladies who never saw Pickwick or Sam 
Weller in thejUsh laughed at their portraits by Charles Dickens —Times 

This proclamation of the world beyond most not be made to those still 
U thefluK^ Deighto*. 
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2. He is losing flesh every day, i. e. growing thin. 

3 ' Flesh and blood. Lit, the whole body. Fig. [Con¬ 
crete for the abstract]. Human nature with its emotions 
and'infirmities. Also* Family relationship. 

4 0fit's own Uesh and blood : his near relatives, or Ins 
descendants. 

5 The flesh: (concrete for the abstract) sen^iil pleasure. 

Thera were times, for he (Antony) was still young, whenhis enthusiasm 
failed, his courage flagged, and the temptations of the world and the flesh 
►wept over him with all their storms —Protbero. 

So, Sins of the flesh : sensual appetites ; uncha&tify. 

aa Ills to which fl**h is heir . evils from which no 
human being can escape. Tne sure destiny of man, 

* * and by a sleep to say we end > . 

The heartache and the thousand mtu rah shocks. 

• * 

That flesh is heir to ; ’Tie a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. 

g. Flesh-pots or the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

[The allusion is to the Bible Ec xvi 3—the children of Israel grow¬ 
ing weary of the plain food]. 

(Fig.) Luxurious food: High living Plenty of provision. 

In religion she (Mrs Annie Besant) was wandering in the wilderness, 
conscious that for her there could b o no return to the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
\X Stfad. 

Taey (the Benedictines) chafed at their sojourning ‘‘in the tqpta of 
Kghr, M sickened of t\i s fUih-pots of Egypt. —Prothero. 

Tn&kerays aImirable description of Mr, Newcome’s villa fs drawn 
fio’rn the life; In E jypt ftaslf there were n >t m ire savoury flesh-pots than 
those at CUphiim.'’-- RUSSELL. 

A* among the stiff-necked people of Israel, so among the Englishmen 
< f India, there is still a large class which hankers sitter the fleshpots oft 

i 

Egypt and the worship of golden calves,—Sia P. Mentis* , 

c?. Tbe loaves and Saties. 
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7- To make one's fle»h creep: To cause fright or horror. 
The description of Count Ugoliuo’s suffering* makes ourftuh. crttp. 

Cy To make oo^’a blood creep—[Sae Blood 1 

Plight —1 A flight of ttairt: a jerias of them. 

\ 2‘ The oulprit took to flight : (V, I.) ran away. Fled. 

Decamped. • ✓ 

So, be betook hm^lf to flight. To 'takeflight' is aUo 
common 

* 

Elmuud craftily induced Elgar to take t$ flight —■Dmohtg^. 

3 To put (tha euemy^ to flight : (V. T ) cause him to 
flee ; To rout him* 

Pling —t To fling (nwty) from a person or place : 
V. I To leave suldeuly to token of displeasure or anger. 

2 To fltnj over (a person); (V. T ) To withhold assist¬ 
ance from. 

Cp Tj throw overboard. 

3 To have a png at (V. T ): To. jeer at. 

Kent shrewdly gauges characters of Lear, Cordelia and the two 
haga and is sturdy enough to have his fling at the raahneai of Lear —Suak 
(C haracter Sketches). 

4 To Take on lifting. To enjoy pleasure to the fullest 
extent of one's opportunities. 

So, to have one's fiiag. [Fling « Full indulgence in any 
impulse ] * 

Democracy lias now had itt full fling for more than thirty yea* — 

Flint—1* To sit one's face like a flint (against); To 
take a firm and determined attitude. s 

jgntioft this time-serving spirit Caidm*I Manning .set hu facility. a 

Cp. To pht one’s foot down. 

% To wring uwUrfmn a flint: To jaair&des. 
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3. To skin a Hint : To be very miserly or avirieioiH. 

Hence the noun, a skin-flint = a niggard; a hard fi4tel 
person. 

Flotsam — Flotsam and jetsam . (a jocular expression)* 
Odds and ends. [Flotsam * wieckige found fl mating. Jeteam * 
goods thrown overboard to save a v ^sel ] 

For these last two stories I by no nmua vouch — They belong to the 
flotsam and jetsam of ephemeral gossip. — Russell 

Flux-—-Ww* and reflux (of the tide) ; Ebb and flow. 

Fly-1 *4 H,y in the ointment: (v Biblical phrase)^ 
(Fig ) whatever «p >ils the excellence of anything. 

A crumped rose-leaf. 

2 A fly amber: a curiou4 rohe. 

3 A fly on the wheel: Boaster of one’s influential or 
important position 

I was eatly t night thit though I might be a fly on the wheel of official 
hierarchy, I was in the eyes of the people a representative of the govern¬ 
ment and entitled as such to rights and privileges on uo account to be* 
loiegone.—S ir H Cottjn. 

4 . To fly at (t thing). To rush on ; Ta fall on suddenly. 

5 . He flies at a higher game: cherishes loftier or nobler 
ambitious So, To fly high * B-* ambitious. 

6* To fly out against. (7. T.) To burst with impulsive' 
roughness or harshness against (persons). 

4 a ( 

7. To fly ia the face of (* superior person,. a rule, com» 
mand, etc) To disobey openly: To defy. (.See Face. ] 

To think God’s love is dependent on the amount of our love for Hint- 
is t ojly in the face of every word He has said about 

& 

v 'Cp> To tempt (or proyoke} Providence 

& To Ittfiy a caasile : Todiac'.arga it. 
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fly 

* 9- A flying rumour ; ( 11 ) on dit (ft.) 

Cp A a (bey say. Idea afloat; news stirring, It is bruited. 

10. (To»oome off; with flying colour* (adv)i Triumphantly; 
exultingly. 

Cf To acquit ofnestlf with credit. 

Fogey. An old fogey: an old man behind the times or 
Tnth antiquated notions. 

Cp —A back number; a fossil, i e. incapable of further development 

Foist- 1 To foist t« (V. T.). To insert (anything) 
surreptitiously. 

2 He foisted off that writing upon you = fathered it upon 
you. [see father ] 

Cp To palm off 

Fold* 1 To fold a person id ooo's arm To embrace 

him. 

2. To fold one’s arms: To remain idle. 

So, To fold one's hands To sit with folded arms. 

% 

Folk. Folk lore: •Rural legen Is regarding beliefs, tia>- 
ditzons, customs, aud superstitions of the people ' 

Follow* 1* To follow up (V. T.) an advantage (afc 

success): To puruse it closely or steadily. To> add to it oy 
further action. To add another blow. 

The British troops follomd up their success at dawnpcre by a vigo 
rous majroh on Lucknow. 

. It seems the United States are powerless to follow up tluir demand 
for the many outrages on the sea by any strong and courageous action a» 
might have been expected.—I. Review 

cp. • To keep OB. i, e to continue and pursue. 

LBatfe Unless in this sense it would be uuidi'omatie to use the 
adwb V up " alter “ follow “ITV/oZtow «j> as example - is wrong} 
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% To follow suit : {V. T.) [a phrase boiTowed from card, 
playing ] (Lit ) To play a card of tbe same suit as the first 
played, \ 

<* 

(Fig,) To follow an example, or tbe line of oonduct adop¬ 
ted by a predecessor. * 

Behar has done her duty and other provinces ought to follow iuit. 

The a»tny has already done something, and the fleet should follow »uit , 

3 . To follow out (any measure etc,) = To pursue to the 

end. 

The Christian scientists endeavour to follow out the idea that prayer 
and faith are the true and only necessary healing powers —■ 

4 To follow the lead of a person : To be glided by him ; 
To follow his example. 

0 . To follow in one $ footsteps : To do as he has done. 

Fool. —%• To fool away (V. T.) money or time: To 
expend foolishly. 

[ Similarly , the verb “ To fool M which is intransitive acquires the foice 
of a transitive verb being followed by an adverbial adjunct, (eg) He 
fooled me out of R* 100/ cheated me to tint extent. He fooled me into 
subserving my nwm« to the project: I did it foolishly by yielding tfo hi« 
cajolery— So, To fool one to the top of ones bent : ] 

9 

2- To be a fool for ones pat as: only to show one’s 
f,,Hy by having taken trouble for nothing or to no purpose. 

3 . He made a foo\ of me'. Made me appear as if l 
had been a fool; caused me to appear in a ridiculous light; 
f'Played tricks on me). So, I made a fool of myself- behaved 
foolishly. 

* 

Cp To make ndxtpe of one. fSee note under Make.] 

* 

4- A fool's, bolt is soon-ehot s (Tafesu ftcim Shakespeare) 
His stock^of argument is’soon exhausted. 

He soon speaks and is soon silenced. 
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5. (On) A foots errand : a vain search. , 

g.' A /oof* parodist: A foolish insecure state of happinesi 
Illusory happiness. 

Cf. Castle in the air. 

Foot-—1 To foot it [It is indefinite] = To walk o\ 

foot ; To journey ; also to dance. • 

a 

la- So, To come or go on foot i. e. by walking. 

* 2* To set (an agitation, inquiry, or movement) on foot 
To start; To originate. To put miration. 

So a movement ie said to be on foot if it baa been started already. 


cp- To set a-going. 

His Tory opponents net on foot a rumour that he w»h an Atheist. 

3 To put the (or one’s) best foot foremost, (Lit) To 
walk as fast as one can. (Fig.) To adopt all the means at 
command. Also, to make the best display possible. 

Canning College put her beet foot foremost on the evening of the 
celebration of her jubilee.*—I. D. T. 

1 

4. To tread or trample one under foot : To oppress him. 

* 5 To carry one off his feet • To cause great excitement 
in him. To over-enthnSe him. 


0. To have one foot in the grave : To be near death. To 
have only a short time to live. 

7. To put one's foot down t To take up a firm position 
especially in the matter of refusal. , m 

0. At one's feet (adv.) In obedience ; In a suppliant 
attitude ; as his disciple or subject. 

v 

- In fact the cause (of progress) which in 1871 seemed to have %kt while 
wortd <d feet is In 1001 defeated discredited and despised.^-Rtfee^t, ! 

Irving** splendid figure and sonorous voice heightened the 
that he excised, Fashion fell at his feet. —Paora*Bb. 

■> 1 
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I Lad the honou* to tit at Prof. Tawnty's feel for four years in the 
Presidency College [See Sit]. 

The Appstle Paul was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 

So, To have the ball (i e, success) at one's feet {u e ft® 
subject) * To see ouVs Way to success; Iu ft fft* r wa y 
command success. 

9* (To walk, move, adtfauce) At a foot 1 s pace : (adv.) 
Slowly; \Jfith mincing steps. 

CP At a snail’s pace. At funeral pace. 

10. To measure another's feet by one's own last : To judge 
others by oneself as standard 

11. He put his foot on rrty neck * crushed me. 

Cp To trample one under foot [Sots the singular number.] 

12. To fall on one's feet [See Fall] To get well out of 

a difficulty. 

13 ^ foot-pad : an unmouuted high-way man. 

Footing —1* To pay one's footing ; To pay a customary 
fee ou entering a club, eociety, or a new profession or trade. 

Cp Di mk'inouey. 

2 On a footing of equality : In the same conditio u 

(relatively to one another) 

Of Ou an equal footing (Take oare not to omit *■ an ”] 

For—1 F° r att that ' ( Goa i ) Nevertheless, yet, 

still, fmptte of tjjat. 

These signs and wonders Were never foundations. The truth of the 
Christian religion cannot be dependent upon them. But they may be 
facts of nature for all that.*— Ou. Lodqe. 

The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

Jhe mans the gowd (i e. gold) for a* that. Berns. 

H. B —Instead of the pronoun “ that” ft clause may be usel a®) $ or 
ulf you say I cannot change my opinion. 

Cp. All the same* 
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2. Tfie arguments for and against, i. e. The pros and cons 
of a question. 


Force -A, To force one's hand: Ta compel him ta» an 
act against his liking . 

, » 

in. To force (a statement or dootrine) down one's throat. 

2. The law will come inti force (V, I.): beoome operative 
or be brought into operatic]*; take effect. 


For© —1 (I'o be) to the fare (Prod, adj.): conspicuously 

present. Alive; not lost or worn out. 

This will not be as long ns I am to the fore. 

Cp In the foreground, 

2 To come to fAe fore : To be taking the leading part. 

Cp. To come to the front, 

3. Fore and aft. (a. The full length from stem to 
stern (in a ship). Also, (adv ): all over a ship. 


ForOgOQe. A foregone conclusion 5 A decision or 

inference arrived at beforehand without examining evidence. 

But this denoted a foiegone conclusion. —Sjuk (Othello.) 

He waited the result with intense anxiety, although the vote was a 
foregone conclusion*— Times (on Ncpolean HI). 

Forelock —To take , time or occasion by the forelock : To 
seize an opportunity promptly a Not to let a favourable chance 
slip. To let no opportunity escape. 

['Dime is represented as an old man with* a single lock of Air 
on the forehead.] 

CgK To strike the iron while it is hot. 

Forestall- —To forestall. the market : To buy up gbods 
beforp befog -displayed at a stqlj in (he market with the 
intention of selling it again at a higher price. 
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Forewarn 1 Forewarned is forearmed A titaely warn¬ 
ing serves as a signal for taking adequate measures for averting 
an evil. * 

e 

Cp. The wit in the repartee *A witty Bostonian going to dine with 
a tally was met by her wijh a face of apology. 44 1 could not get another 
man” she said/’ and we are four women and you will have to take us all 
in to dinner** Forewarned js tonr-nrmed '* said he with a bow.—-R. 

Forget—1 To forget oneself : To behave in a manuer 
unworthy of oneself To lose control of one’s temper. 

Uigeme no more, I ahull forget my telf —ShaK T, C, 

2 Forget and forgive : cease to think of the past, and t 
if any remembrauce of it come**, condone it. 

Forget and forgive ; I am old and foolish—SU ak, (K, Lear), 
fp, Kiss and be friends. 

Forlorn. The forlorn hope : A detachment of men 
appointed to lead in an uasault or perform other service attend¬ 
ed with uncommon peril . ( Fig ) A last bat almost hopeless 
attempt. 

The War correspondent now marches with thf van, goes out with the • 
forlorn hope, site down iu the thick of the f^jht with his note book, and 
takes ten men's share of the bullets.—B bsamt. 

Mr. Bright only b appeared as a candidate well knowing that he was 
fighting on a forlorn kope.~T imes, 

Fortune. —1- Try one’s fortune: Take some risky step 

2* To make one s fortune : ?iosper. To have one’s luck 
in bonanza. 

c & % make * fortune : To become rich, 

& 

4* To marry a fortune, i. e. a rich heiress 

5- A fortune toiler : one who predicts p^rscus* coming 
lot, what tbdte fixture lives will be. 

a" PUmii fortune : Fortune personified as a worshipful 
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7. Made lame to fortune's blows, (idj.) whotft fortune 
has humbled to endure &uythiug. 

Cj Fortune's buffets, 

Fossil —Words (ire fossil thought *: Remains of expressed 
t linkings of most anoteut period* 

Foul -1 Foul play l Treachery. 

2- Through foul and fair 1 . e. everything good, bad, or 
indiffereut. 

3 To run foul of (V. T.) To rush upon or attack. 

To mu against; To collide with. To stumble over or upon. 

Also, to fall foul ojm To assault ; To quarrel with. 

Found.— found : [an adverbial contracted phrase 
% often occuituig in advertisements] With all necessaries provided. 

Wanted a Man and Wife* Man useful indoors) ami out • * Wife 

plain cook (g >od) to undertake kitchen office*, timing* room, and hall 
(waan cloths), Joint wage. £50 alt found, 

l had given him a situation under Government, —livery and all found, 

Fountain -—pucker is broken at the fountain : 
Euj'himisru for death tailing place. t 

FOUTB^—1- To go or ruu on all fours : To crawl or 
ruu on the hands aud knees. To scramble. 

2, (Fig.) The quotation is not quite on all fours, but 
it is near enough, i. e. exactly analogous or coincident ; Even, 
as a perrallel case. 

' Fyee.-l- Free Of (Pred, adj.): delivered from tty 
liability usually pertaining to the subject, 

The work will he despatched fret of postuye 
■ Interest will be paid fee of iuoome Us The charge, are fret 
o/camsgi b. « ^ 

i Ordinary article* of food w*d at meal, should bc/r« of *U erase and 
attiliotd dotiM, * K 
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So, he ia free of his money * open handed; Free-handed * 
Ubei al. 

2 Free from : Released from some external yrip. 

He ib free from fever. The company is not yet free from losaei. 

Undet the Kree-ti ado system trade 1 * free from restrictive duties. 

3- Free and easy : Unceremonious. Regardless of forms 
and'conventionalities * * 

4. I 9 <we him & free hand: allowed him to act as he liked. 

q. A free thinker is one who rejects authority in* leligiou* 
belief. An unbeliever. 

An infant freethinker, a baby philosopher, a scholar in petty-coats— 
a man, when he giew up, who knew almost every thing eacept himself — 
Mrs. Olipuant on J S. Mill- 

g. A free Innce ! one unattached to any party. 

7. A free m r iton : A member of an organization (called 
Fiee and Accepted masons) for mutual assistance, good fellow¬ 
ship, and social enjoyment, having elaborate ritual aud system 
of sdbret signs. 

Hence, Fiee masonry (Fig) m Instinctive but concealed 
sympathy. 

There is a fret-masonry of hatred in India which may at any time 

% 

have dangerous consequences.—Time#. 

% Free Will : [S^e Will] - 

a I did f jt of my Qwu/r*s mil : (adv.) Quite volunta¬ 
rily, i. e. without constraint of any kind. 

10 To be or m%ke (V. I) free with : To intermeddle with- 

To use liberties with. 

Cp. To help oneself to. 

To fake freedom* i. e. undue familiarity. 

But, ^He has the freedom of my Library u means that lie 
has the unrestricted use of it. 

t 

All who advertised their- faith in the gospel of Imperialism were 
offered the freedom of every provincial government trims* 


* 
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Front 


French -— French leave : No leave. 

* 

To take French leave ; To go away secretly and without 
notice; (generally,; To do any thing without permission aa 
entering a plaoe, garden, institution dto. , 

Fret 1. To fret and fume : To be hot with rage. 

Frets, call you these ? quoth she : I will fume with them.— Shak. 

2> To strut and fret . To walk with pompous fussiness of 
an actor. 

Life is but a walking shadow, a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. —Macbeth 

Friday* Man Friday : [This name was given by Robin¬ 
son Crusoe to his servuut,] henoe, any submissive or servile 
attendant. Factotum. 

ft 

Cf. Man of all work. 

Friend* 1- To be friend* with a person: To be in 
good or friendly terms with him. So, To keep fi tends with him. 

2< To make frienda : To become friendly (usually after a 
aepaiation or rupture.) 

“ The poor advanced malses friends of enemies ” (Shak.) 

(Not with.) L e. finds his former enemies quickly tuns into 
friends. [See Make]. 

Rote-— In both the combinations “ s ” is not the plural suffix but is 
an adverbial suffix: Friends » in friendship; friendly, Just as needs *» 
necessarily. Cp. Hail.fellow-well.met (adj ) with. 

He is hail-fellow-well met with every body, makes frtbtds with all and 
sundry. [See the quotation under Fist. (7/1 * * 

3* A Friendly society , also called Benefit society is an 
association for mutual relief during sickness, old age, widow¬ 
hood Jfcc. 

♦ 

Fm. *To ahd fro (adv ) backwards and forwards, 

FrOHt. 1. Be had the front (i. e, effrontery) to say ho 
in my presence t Audacious impude ce; Braxenness, 
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2. To come to the front: Become prominent or cons¬ 
picuous. 

Cf. To the fore. To the /rent is used as pred. adj. 

Mr* Bauerjee was again to the front and did valuable service.—Lx adku 

or 

3. So, To go to the front = join troops in campaign. 

{The front =* The scene of war]. 

[Note- In senses other than the military the preposition on is used 
instead of to .] 

4 

4 . He stood in. front of me =* Before me; confronting n e, 

Note the omission of “ the ’* before front. 

5- The head and front (of a charge): The chief part or 
principal item. 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent; no more—S hak (Othello), 

c* The gravamen of a charge, 

A 

Fry- 1 Small fry- ( Fig) Insignificant people, ehii& 
ven etc. The rabble; The riff-raff. 

C* The tag-rag and bob-tail, 

% Out of the frying pan into the fvre. (adv.) or (Pred.. 
adj.) From one evil to another which is worn. 

From bad to worse. 

Cp From Smoke into smother. Also, Go farther and &re worse. 

Full- 1—(To pay) In full (adv); Fully; without 
deduction or abridgment. 

* 

■ 2- To ike full: (adv.) To the utmost extent. 

* I MS fed to the full.’ 

la the ,earlier part of the century 1 The Satinet ’ tod 1 John Bui} r 
were to tjU full m impertinent and as personal as the 1 classy wiring s ► 
of to-day —Russclu 

So Full—blown; Full grown. 
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3. full to the brim : Full to overflowing, 

4- /n full fig : [See Fig]. In full droM. 

* In Review order. 

5. Full-di €** 5 one which etiquette require® to be worn 
on occasions of ceremony and the like. So, a full drew 
rehearsal. A full drest debate: one‘arranged for Wotehand 
in uhich important speeches are delivered. 


/a full flourish: enjoying the height'of prosperity and 
vigour. In bouansa. 

6. Full of tears and honours. (Pred. adj.) Old and 
having houOurs in full (from tho Buie); AUof (adv) as after 

die. Cp. Having one's fill of. 


[ Rote the prepositions in-'* The vessel is full of water " and 

" the vessel is filled with Water." ] 

7- Ho is of full age ; Has attained majority (21 years from 
a legal point of view). 


8 . In the fullness of {one (adv.) In the proper aud 

destined time. m 

The greatest career of our modern days has come to au end in the ful¬ 
ness of Unit, —Timks 

A self government, though remote at present, is none the leak sure 
to oome to pass tn the fulness of time. —Stab. 

9. full cry : (Lit) The hounds collectively that have 

caught the aceut(of the game m huuti— v — J — *- — 

chorus. Hard chase. , m 

(Fig) any hot pursuit (collectively made). 

10 . (Che market, festivity, merriment or the like is) 

infullwing : (Pred t adj.) at its W»i«a 

free course, Working freely. 

fgg 1—To make fun of a person: To deride him. 

It was eftsy enough to make fun of ths iMthvtaa, hnt tfcay duffi#*-** 
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England from the tyrannous bondage of conventional ugliness.—R umble.. 

Cp. To make game of. 

2. To poke fun at a person: To astail him With ridicule. 
To chaff him. 

* 

Sydney Smith never tired of poking fun at the sanctified village of 
44 Clapham ” and its serious inhabitants, at missionary effort and revivalist 
an th usiasm. — Kussvih. 

Further. 1.—The force of (any thing) couJd no fur* 
ther go * Had exhausted itself. 

Three Poets, in three distant ages born 
Greece,Jftaly, and England did adorn ; 

The first (Homer) in loftiness of thought surpassed. 

The next (Virgil) in majesty, in both the last (Milton.) 

The force of nature could no further go ; 

To make a third, she joined the former fcw«». — Drydm*. 

So Surely the force of incongruity could no further go,— Russell. 

Towards the eml of the century the last word had been said on this 
subject (art of painting). Representational art could go no further. 

2 Go further and fare worse . (adv) From bad to 
worse: , 

Future* L—In future: (adv.) In time to come. 

This kind of breach of discipline will not occur in future . 

2. In the near future. 

A resolution is sure to take place in the near future. 

* » 

iNote the definite article when future i* defined by an adjectire], 

CBr 

Gain*—1. To gain upon (a competitor): V. T. To oter- 
take by degree*. 

2. To gain over (a person): 7. T. To eoax or wheedle, 

{«wr connote, change lrom one aide So th, oppMite). 

1 « 
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$, To gain : (V. I.) To obtaiu delay by pretexts. 

4. To gain the ear of a person - To be beard favour 
ably by. 

3. To gain ground (V. I.) To advance ; To progress. 

[Followed by the adverbial adjunct 44 upon* a person or a thing ”= 

To get closer in pursuit.] 

Gall.—L Let the galled jade wmce t our widen ar 
unwrung : [See Withers].^ 

2. Thu it gall and wormwood to me : (Fig.) This stingi 
*n»e butcrly. It exceed 1 ugly annoys me. 

Gallery.—1. To play to the gillery. To act or conduct 
oneself with a view to win applause of the lower order o: 
people. Hence, to work for popularity. 

When Mr. Qosohen is not pluymg to the gallery he can discuaa hi 
political opponents and their ..Lyings aud doing, u diepaisionately a. 
imcroscopiat examinee a black-beetle —Roseau.. 

Cp. To um clap-trap or platformula (i, e. platform oratory ) 

Game. —1- You arc game for thit 4htng: (Pred. adj.) 
You have spirit to do it. 

2- You are game to the /nut (Pred. adj ): indefatigable. 

So, game to the back bone = firm indomitable. 

3- To die game. 'I o maiutain a bold spirit to t)ie tad. 

[game u need adverbially = like a game cock ] 

4. The game it up: All is loet ; success is impossible. 

Cf Tbe bubble has burst. , • m 

&■ The game it worth the candle : Tbe lesults or the 
objects himed at justify tost aud trouble. 

<*. Worth powder and shot. 

a You have the game in your handt : you are aujreito 

win. [Beware of substituting on for *»]• 

7- To make gam of a perton: To make fan of him. To „ 
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jeer at him. To ridicule him. [no article before gome]. To 
humbug him. 

8 - To play the game of a person : To espouse his cause 
or quarrel: To advance his schemes unintentionally. 

But, to play the game (absolutely)* To observe the rules; 
To behave honourably. [See Pl>y]. 

To play a game: To be engaged in a scheme or pursuit 
which is followed up like a game. 

9- Two can play at that game- Another person can 
equally take this course of action ; can retaliate. 

1 do Dot use harsh words, which are easily employed and as eaaily 
retorted. It is a game that two can play at —Gladstone. 

Cj. To pay a man in his own coin. 

Gander. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander . Like things require like trentment. 

[This expression is used whenever an argument used by one is turned 
against him]. If you put a pressure on one class to make it train iteeil 
properly, you must put^remmre on other t:> the same end.—A rnold. 

Gasp- The lost gasp : The death struggle. 

So, a thing is said to be at its last gasp . [Beware of 
using in for erf]. 

Gather — 1. Gathered to one's fathers l (Pred. adj ) 
dead and gone. 

When a noble lord, whose unoonsowmable longevity had sorely taxed 
the patience of his family, was at length gathered to his fathers^ his eldest 
son's wife was cheered by' the thought that at last she would be able to 

hats a groom of the chambers as well as a butler.—R cssbll (oq Hedonism). 

' ¥ * * 

When he is gathered to his /others, no eye will dim with a tear, no' 

heart will mourn for its last frien 1. — A. Trollops. 

•r- 

% •To gather oneself together : To eolleot till Otte'i potett 
for a strong effort. 

C* To pull on wolf together. 
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[Ifot# the we together ” iu connection with tbs mbm singular 
“oneself ”] 

3. The harvest ia gathered in (ads.): eolleeted and 
elored. 

4. A retting stone gathers no moss : [A proverb]. 

(Fig) A person who always changes his calling makes 

no money. 

4 a. A sore gathers head : swells. (Ftg ) To acquire 
strength. [Differentiate, Come to a head]. 

(j, Gathering eloudsx Signs of the times. Warning; 
-omen. Clouds in the horizon; 

Cp. Coming events east their shadows before. 

Gauntlet —1. To throw down the gauntlet : To issue a 
challenge; To defy. 

Germany iktew down the gauntlet to all European jjowers. 

Cp. To fling down the glove. 

2 To pick or take up the gauntlet : To accept the 

challenges which has been already issued. 

# 

Mr. Morley never obtrudes his own opinions, never introduces debat* 
able matter, never dogmatizes. But he he is always ready to pick up the 
gauntlet, especially if a Tory flings it down. 

{In both phrases gauntlet (Fr.) = a glove]. 

3- To run the gauntlet. (Lit.) To undergo a particular 
kind of military, naval, or school punishment which consisted 
in making the offender run through a lane fbimed of two rows 

w * w 

of men armed with knotted cords with which they struok him 

pt he ran. [Gauntlet (Sound) =» Lane running]. 

(Fig ) To go through much and severe criticism or ill 

treatment from different quarters. 

•* 

ti# Huguenot leaders, with their femiUee sod followers, left Koyers 
So nm tksgmntUt at their enemies.—R ums i-l. 
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Gaze. To stand in a pate: To stanthgasiog / To look 
steadily and wonderingly. 

The President's calm assumption is that India baa been Handing a! a 
gaze during the last decade. - Timfs of India. • 

Cf To gape with wonder. 

Geese. All his geese are swans: (Fig.) He sets too 
high an estimate oa his own possessions. 

c 

All the bureaucratic gee*; are awana. 

Cp. Ha tbmka hia penny silver. 

Gentle. —1. Gentle and simple: High-born and low¬ 
born ; Gentry and common people. 

The miller's daughter could not believe that high gentry behaved badly 
to their wivea, but her mother instructed her " O child, men are men ; 
gentle or iimple : they are much of a muchness. — Qkohos Eliot. 

cr The inward delicacy and gentle feeling which we acknowledge 
aa the only true criterion of the class (Lady or gentleman) may be found 
under the $ mock/rock of a plougkboy as well as beneath the mantle of an aorJ.— 
Times 

2. Gentle-folk ! people of good position and family. 

Cp, ** Genteel Sooiety ” ( = the upper claasea). f 

Also, c< The shabby genteel'' ; genteel misery (Poverty due to pretend¬ 
ing to live in a better or more expensive style than one is able.) 

3. Gentlemen at large : Pet sous having no occupation. 

Get -1. To get along : (V. I.) To advance , To progress. 

2 Get along with you ! (Exclamation): Be off; non* 
sense. 

3. To get at (V.T.): To find. I coaid not gst at a surgeon. 

To reach. 

■# 

He was not tall enough to get at that book on the top-most shelf. 

Also, To have acooss to (a man of rank) 

Cp. GetMitabl. (Pred. »dj,)- vxMMibl.; eome-*t-«ble ; 

Also, To try to impose upon ; To bribe} as the jury hete 
been got at. 
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4, To get /m (V. I.) [<m denotes forward adv ]: Advanoe 
towards suooesi in life. 

Also, To meant (a borse). Contra: to get off. 

5. To *get on with a person : To find it agreeable to 
bear bim company. 

6- T oget wider (as fire): V. T. To subdue. 

7. To get quit of: To be freed from (as debt) 

So, To get rid of: To disengage oneself from (as encnm- 
branoe). 

The English nation had been oonviuoed that slavery was a ouree that 
must be got rid of at any cost —Russell. 

8 To get round (a person) : To oajole: To circumvent, 
To talk (him) over. 

9* To get over a per ton : To manage to be in his good 
graces 

10 To get over a difficulty or some obstacle “To 
surmount it. 

11- To get over an illness : To reoover from it. [Also 
used figuratively], 

12 To get over a task ® To finish its 

i t 

* Cp To get done with. So, To get through a book or a mo»l 

13 . To gel in debts *= To collect them. 

Cp. To gather in. 

13&. To get into debts .* To inonr them. • 

I never got into debt and never wanted ; but 1 had to be frugal ts’d 
avefid every unnecessary sxpense,- Sir H. Hawkiks * 

14- To get off (V. I.) To escape. 

Iff* To get up a subject ; To study and learn it, < 

Also,. to organise (as a party); To prepare (a* a 
memorial). 
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16 The lauhdress washes and “ gets bp ” linen:. makes 
it fit for new wear. 

17- To get the better (n. ascendency) of: (V. T.) (See 
Better.] 

18. To get (a eubjeot) by heart : To oommit (it) to 
memory ; To con (it). 

Cp To learn by rote. 

Ghost*—1- To give up the ghost. (V. I.) To die. 

A cftnopv most fatal, under which 

Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost.— Shak J. C. 

2 It needs no ghost to tttt us: is bo manifest and clear. 

There needs no ghost , iny love, come from the grave, 

To tell tii this— Shak (Hamlet). 

Cp To see with half sn eye. 

3* He has not a ghost of a chance : There is not the 
least likelihood of his success : none at all. 

[Beware of uaiug %t the *' for " a 

Gift-—1- l would not have this at a g'ft, i. s., even 

gratis. a 

I 

2- To look a gift horse in the (gab or) mouth : To pick 
flaws in a gift; To find fault with the donor of a gift. 

Gild.— 1 . To gild the pill. [The druggists often coat 
bitter pills with gold-leaf to make them attractive.] (Fig ) 
To soften down an unpleasant necessity. To tone down what 
ig unpleasant. So, Vo sugar the pill. 

*2* To take the gilt off the gingerbread : To strip a thing 
of what makes it superficially showy and attractive; To 
disillusion. 

* ^ ' 

“ Eurasian. ” replaced by “ Anglo Indian. Now ** cried some of 
th«m, •* we have come into our birth-right H —The j/ili, however, H wearing 
off the gingerbread.—9VkT*a*uf, 
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3. Gilded yduth: Young men of faehidn having plenty of 
of money to spend foolishly ; Panjandrums; wealthy young 
spend-thrifts. ■ " Swells/' 

f| Jeuneme doree ; young men about town. 

4 . Gilt-edged securities; stocks and shares of public 
companies or corporations in which to invest money is very 
Bafe. 

The advantage of the New Loan are better than any thing yet offered 
to tire investing public in the form of gilt-edgtd security.—C ommbrce. 

Gird—1. To gird at: To jeer ; To gibe at; To sneer at. 

a 

2- To gird up the (or one’s) loint . So prepare for vigor¬ 
ous action. 

Give— 1- To give away a property, i. e. To transfer it. 

2. To give away a bride (at marriage): To act the part 
of her father. 

3. To give oneself away «■ (colloquial) To let slip some 
thought which was intended to keep secret. To do an act or 
utter words showing intention not meant to be divulged. 

Cp To betray oneself. 

3a. To give oneself up (to a thought etc) —To devote 
oneself. 

4 . To give onetelf out for (a doctor): To let others know 
him to be (a doctor)—which is not true. 

[“For ” may be changed into “as”]. Cp,* To pose as. , 

51 To give forth or out (a rumour): To spread ; 
To publish. [Usually in the passive form with “it” ss 
nominative.] 

Tie given out that deeping in my orchard 

Hy anatom in tine afternoon. , 1 

A Serpent stung me—S hae (Hamlet).i. e. currently reported* 
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Joseph Smith gave it forth that he had 4Ucovered*tt»® book t>£ Mormon 
(containing supposed Divine revelations)—C yc 

Cp On dit 

6 To give out (V. I.) To fail ; To run short. 

The natuial strength of our people was giving out —I. Review. 

When no new grievances are added the fuel often gives out — STaTSSMaH* 

7. To give back (V. T ) To return To restore. 

8. A woman gives birth to a child, i, e. brings forth. 

9. To givt (a person, a thief etc ) chase . (V. T.) To 

pursue. 

10 To give ground (V. I.) To retire before an enemy. 

11. The hounds begau to give tongue ( V. J.) i. e., To 
bark. <* 

12* To give m. (V. I.) ■ To yield. To cease fighting 
or arguing. 

But the Englishman will give in, and gracefully too, when convinced of 
the opponent's truthfulness and sincerity of purpose.—I. Review. 

Cp To give wag To climb down. To throw up the cards. 

12 a To %ive in to (a thing) =* To yield assent to it. 

* 

Also, (V. T ) as he gave tn his leaiguation, i. e. tendered it. 
He gave tn that paper, i e handed it in. 

r 

13 To. give the lie to a person (V. T.): To charge him 
vyith falsehood ; to contradict him flatly. 

. 14 To qivtover (a habit eto.)«= (V. T.) To abandon. 

So, in the passive form, A person it given wet to a wicked 
course of life. , 

Also, a patient it given over by the doctor when hie 
recovery is considered to be hopeless. 

Mi. friends, like physicians, thriv., five Aim over. —8ha£ (V. A.) 

1$ To give plate $c : To retire so «e to make room for. 

* # ♦ 
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16- To give up. (Y. T.): To resign (as office or appoint¬ 
ment.) To relinquish (as habit plan, belief, claim, possession). 

Also, to renounce bepe of seeing (as a person) Also, To 
part with or To hand over. , 

But, to give oneself up ; To surrender (aa to police 
custody.) 

17- To give way. (V. I.) To yield (to a person or 
thing). 

Tfa« longest night at laat gives way to the brightncn of day. 

Usually, To yield to force so as to treat down (as a ricket- 
ty conveyance on the road). 

The branch on which her foot rented suddenly gave way — Dhobtow. 

18. He is much gnen to cnrp ng. (I'rcd. adj) Addicted 
to or disposed to (any kind of pursuit ) 

19 Give-and-take (adj.) policy : making fair exchange or 
mutual concession. 

Cp. Meeting balf way. 

They were a w$ll matched fairly balanced, give avd tale couple.— 
DiCKBHsr * 

Office in India bad not redeemed bis (Sir Richard Ttinple’e) natural 
plainness by the infusion of those outward humanities which grace the 
men wbo Ifre in an atmosphere of give avd 4ale (n, «fair exchange). 
With Temple’s class It is mainly takt — E. NoBton (Looker-on), 

So, Where only merit constant pay receive*, 

Is blest in what it takee, and what it give*. -Pom 

so. i will give (you) a piece of my mind: reproach 
or I cold. 

Glance — 1 To glance over sf subject: To pass quickly 
over it. To read cursorily (a matter, book, etc.) 

Cp. To skim the surface of. ' 

2. To .glance at t To look briefly***; Hence, to make a 
pasting allusion to. 



Glass 2s$ do 

CHass. Those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones (fig-) Teisons having fifths of character should not 

boh n da) ire others Aspersion provokes retort (or tuquoque* 
Lat , you too.) 

Glittet.—All that glitters is not gold: 

a 

[Umtumaticallj, the emphatic All in a negatite sentence*. sotne or even 
most, JnLtgicsuch asuitetac is particular negatne. Bi me glittering 
thing* are not gold. Showy outside appearances are sometimes deceptive.] 

Cp. O'/oss of novelty • specious Appearance or external 
show ot a thing that is new may mislead. 

Glove.— [See Gauntlet.] 

1 To be hand tn glove (udj.) with a person ; Intimate. 

Also, hand and glove. 

2- To handle one without gloves: (V. T.) To deal 
roughly or mercilessly with him. 

3 Glove-money : A douceur j " a tip." 

Gloze. To gloie over a fault: To palliate or extenuate it, 

♦ 

To explain so as to hide or etcu^ it. 

Glut.—1. To glut an appetite & To oversatisfy it, To 
sate it. * 

2- Certain goodB glut the market; overeupply it so that 
they beoome unsaleable. 

Hence the noun, A glut in the market Supply exceeding 
demand. Op. A drug in the market. It goes a—begging. 

Qnat> To strain at a gnat ; To be scrupulous about 
trifles. * 

Go* .[There are certain familia? Combinations with u go ” 
as noun.] 

1. Here it a go: an embarrassing state of affairs. 

2* /* it ao go; (adj.) Impossible , nothing cubs dwt. 
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3 . It it all the go: It is in fashion. 

4. On tho go: (pied, adj") In a state of decline. 
Going out. 


4a. A go ahead person ia one very active and pushing: 

e 

a rusher. 


4b. To go bad upon (one’s words): To fail to keep them. 
(See Back.] 

I do not suppose that the house or the country are going lack upon 
wfaat I hare said in their name and on their behalf.—M r Asquith. ; 


In this country it is not only the official eltment which is loth to go 
lad on the published word —Times or Indii. 

5. To go by : To pass away unnoticed. 

Hence, the noun “ the ^o-by ” in the phrase To gin one 
the go-by « To refuse to notice or recognise him. 


5a> The time hat gone by when ) ou might have helped 

him : sn opportunity has been lost. 

[Mark the passive form in : He (Christ) seems to have considered that 
(Ae time for these methods woe gone ty— Ecce Homo.] 

So, By-gone time : one that is past. Also this thing has gone 
fry=happened in the past. 


6 . To go doum with (the public or any body of men): To 
be believed or accepted by. 

Having a bluff, off-hand manner which, paseed for hsartiness. and 
considerable power of pleating whetf he liked, he went down with tbs school 
in general for a good follow enough.—T, Huosss. * * 

7. 'To go in for (a thing): To be in favour of it j To 
make it an object of pursuit or aoqirement. 

3 The light has gone out: become extinct (V. I.). Sq, 
(fig.) Life is said to have gone out. 

3. To go through (Any work, task etc.): To perform 

. thoroughly, Tb euatain (to W& (7.T.) 
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o 

e 

10. To go through (7 . 1.) with : To execute effectually . 
To complete. 

To return would be it great labour ac to go through with the business 
to the bitter end.—D wghton 

11* It goes without saying : is too obvious to mention : is 
accepted without question. 

12 It is a gone cate with him : There is no hope for him* 

* The following are instances of the transitive use of “ go n 
followed by cognate objects. 

* 13. He will go all lengths in his denunciation of the 

PrtBS Act: will undertake all possi de risks. 

13A. To go the length of (doing): To go so far as (to 
do), venture upon. 

14 We went a troublesome journey: There were 
troubles on our way. 

iu. So, go one's way. 

The shepherd aud the sheep went their several ways in mutual disgust. 

14B- But, To go ou one's way. To proceed further. 

The cyclone which visited Calcutta on Thursday last (21. 19.) has 

gone on its way — Statesman. 

19 . This will go a long way toward* success; Be much 
effective in bringing about the desired result. 

So, To go an errand ; To joa drive . 

GotL—1* A godsend: A pieoe of good fortune coming 
unexpectedly: *a unloosed for acquisition in time. 

At this juncture the advent of Rabindranath Tagore has proved a 
godsend. It is a matter of congratulation that the thought*of Tagore hate 
found their way to the minds of thinking Japanese—-Paot. Hmoss. 

2* I' wish yon god : xpttd i u e. success or good fortune* 

I wish that God may speed you, 

Sosa. 2000 people, deluding the Yiosr of the parish, gar* m pod- 
spind os my journey hora^—8» H. Hawiiks. 
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&. To *w£e // god qf (a pawoa): To 'deify > To apotheo¬ 
size. i ,' 

jff 

Gold —1 f/fi golden age: the period (m the early ages 
of the world) wheortneu were peaceful, happy and innocent. 
(Ftg ) the period wfcea anything (e g. literature) is at its best. 

The yotiUn age of English Society w covered by the twenty years 0 1 
Queen Victoria's married life,—R ussel. • 

2 Tit® gddtn iuU . one that is par excellence valuable 
e. g* Do to others as you would have other* do unto you. 

Precept ts fairly matched against precept, and what the law of love 
and the golden rule did for man km \ w >\& to place for the first time tft? 
love of man as man distinctly tu the list of virtue -Eoois Homo. 

The golden rule of golden silence —Mu, P>lak 

Never to^pufc one hand to anything in which I could thiow my whole 
t$lf 5 and never to affeot depreciation of my work whatever it wie , I find 
now to have been my golden, rules —Dio&xxs. 

cr Live and let live. 

2A The golden mean . The ezoollant rule of avoiding^ 
extremes. The middle course. * 

You should tread the golden path of the happy mean —Lord Rokamjsbat 

Cp. Via media ; Juste milieu 

3* To win golden opinions (of the people) High re9peot, 

I have bought gduK opinions from all sorts of people —Macbeth. 

C? Report SfAks goldenly of his profits.—S hak. 

4- You have lost a golden opportunity . one pre-eminent¬ 
ly favourable or auspicious. So, golden days. 

those were the golden days of booms end dividends There has bem 
meay a eftnnp »ms» end the weakest have naturally gone to dfs walk R. 

the golden-calf. [See Cjjtf.J 

6* Golden wedding: Fiftieth anmvarsary of one’s marriage. 

The Cardinal wrote to Hr*. Gladstone on her Golden Wedding. * 

8% Dimtond wedding a the sixtieth anniversary. 
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Good 


7. The golden, bowl is broken : Death takes place. 

* * * and then one flicker more of reflecting thought, one gentle request, 
one yearning look on her who’ll ' c »me no more/ and the silver thread 
is loosed, the golden bowl for ever broken ,— Shakbspearh Characters, 

Cp. “the pitcher is broken at the fountain."—[See Fountain.] 

Also, life’s poor play is over, 

8 - The golden season of life : The prime, flower, spring- 
tide, or seedtime of life. 

Cp. The hey-day of youth, 

* Gone.—1. a Past and gone : [emphatic of pasti] Gone by. 

2- It is a gone rase : (pred) . hopeless one- 

So, Othello's occupation is gone: (Shak)he has nothing left to occupy 
himself with; or keep himself engaged in. Lost past any l^ope of recovery. 

Good. 1 . As good as dead: (adv.) Practically, 
virtually the same as. 

As good almost kill a man a* kill a good book ; who kills a man kills a 
reasonable creature Cod’s image $ but he who destroys a good book kills 
reason itself.—M ilton. 

A miss is as good as a mile. Nod is a« good as wink to a blind man. 

1A. As good as one's word : precise in promise-keeping,. 

2* As good as a play : Very interesting. 

3 What is the good of calling a meeting : It will bring 
in no beneficial result. (Ldt.) Cui bono. 

[With “ the " before “ good ", of ia the right preposition introducing 
a description of the good in question]. 

4 . There is no good in calling a meeting. 

[Here it ia denied that there is any good in a thing ; so the proper 

preposition la 4< in ”, not “ of ”.] 

» 

Cf. There is n 6 use in making protests. 

5 (said or uttered) In good earnest ; (adv.) Iu sober 
reality ; in all seriousness. 
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\ ' 

Q. In good, ' time : (adv.) Neither too soon nor too late. 
Betimes; Also, opportunely. Cp. In due course. 

7. Be so good as to send : Be good enough to send ; Be 
• pleased to Bend. Please to send. 

i? 

[Some writers omit “ to ” after as ] 

8. Things are in good train : (Prod, ftdj.) going well. 

Cp In gear( =*in working order.) 

9- (To go away from a place, or to come to a place) 
For good (adv.) Permanently, Not to return at all. 

9A. So, to leave a place for good and all . (adv.) [The 

same as above but more emphatic ] For the last time ; finally. 

% 

The real line of progress is to render the Government more and more 
able to settle Indian problem* for good and <dL— Statesman. 

To mis* th* g >lden opportunity that now offers means your loss for 
good and all. - -IBin 

10. He is good for t hot sum : able to pay it. Solvent &s 
regards that amount. 

10A In iny bank account I have one thousand Itupees 
to (he go nl i. e. to my credit. 

Contra. To the bad : to ray debit. 

11- The agreement stands good : remains firm or ralid. 

12. To take a thing in good part: To be pleased with it 
instead of being offended by it 

13 A To make good (a loss or deficiency.) ^(V. T.) To 
compensate for, To supply, To repair. * • 

Our part at home is to make good by adequate Tneueorca the great 
ffltsses which the offensive must necessarily entail upon it - -Tinas. 

B* To moke gocd (an expense): To pay. 

C- To m/ke good (a promise): To fulfil; To suit the 
action to the word. 

Cp To be as good as one’s word. 
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Gordiat* 


Good 

D. To matte good (a purpose): To efffebt. 

E- To make good 1 (a statement): To verify or demons¬ 
trate. 

F. To make good (a charge) : To substantiate To 
establish by evidence. 

Gh To m*ke good (a positiou) : To gam and bold, 

14. Goodness gracious ! an interjection denoting surprise - 
or indignation, 

15. Goodness knows : (adv) In all conscience (the 
statement may he made). Also, 1 do Hot know. 

16 Good then Food. * 

Not a place as formerly where every passenger muBt stop and taste of 
Ins wine and good cheer —Lamb 

17. A good-foi nothing fellow (adj ) idle and worthless 

A yooil-for nothing woman is playfully called a baggage.” 

18 The tfood man The head of a family. 

[Correlative The good wife ] 

Go086 - 1 Thp g >ose that lays the golden eggs : The 
8ouice of one’s wealth and income. 

cp a Milch-cow. 

* 

2 Gooseberty eyes Goggle eyes, i. e. those that give 
dim sight. 

3. A wild goose chase : A foolish pursuit after something 
which is impossible of attainment. 

( p. (A fool’s errand or) a sleevelets errand. 

Gordian. To cut the Gordian kmt. [See Cut], (fig.) 
To solve a problem m a told and unusual man tier, as by force 
or by evading conditions. 

The statesmen of the Dominions' methods of cutting the Oerdiam bnolt 
of bureaucracy are es stimulating aa t^ey are effective.- Ivdiauas, 



Craft* S« . Gram 

* \ 

Gratt* —1 ^Po be in one's good gram (dr in the good 

graces of one): To enjoy his favour, or friendship. To be 
liked by him. 

Cf T« stand well with one 

2 To submit with & good grace (adv.) Gracefully; as 

if willing With at least an air of graotousuess. 

0 

So, To do a thing with a good grace. 

Cp To make a virtue of necessity. 

Contra With, a bad grace; (adv) In an uuwilling or ilf tempared 
manner. 

3- Take heart of grace To cheer up (V, I.) and try 
again. 

The forces of tyranny, discovering With joy fcb it the Reform Act had 
not, after all, dunolishsii them, took bruit of gr ice, anl rallied themselves 
(for a struggle to »eg>m their loit aicendiuoy W. K RimBLt. 

[No article before heoto't]. 

4- In this year of grace (i. e. of our Lord) or t« tk$ gear of 
grace 1916. 

(Ironically used) wh^n Christianity has been so long 
established. 

Grain — 1* Against the gram : (adv.) Lit. Against 
the fibres of uroo 1. Peg. (applied to persons); contrary to 
one's bias or natural temper, unwillingly or unpleasantly. 

ST. B.—The article “ the” instead ef the possessive. 

The verb “go" usually combines with the phrase,as the* opposition of 
the grain knot felt until movement of abut it is attempted. 

I had rather have a little and do whet I like, then acquire a great deal 
by Working against the gram.— J Pats. 

To he disloyal goes against the grain of the Hindus, 

. * 

*2- tf 4gm& against ike grain * To rub the wrong way. 
tff. Agsiuat the hair. 
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2<« Grave 

I * 

2 a. A cron the grain. 

Anything in the nature £>f nmasing the press strikes rigfy across the 
grain of my whole being.—L ord Chki mskobd 

3. To take a stitemdut toUk a grain of unit ; adv. with 

some deduction or doubt. [Lat. Cum grano saluJ\ 

Cp With grams of allowance. 

4. To dye in graih: (adv\) m the fibre or raw material 
(Hence), deeply; thoroughly, indelibly. [No article before 
grain. 

Grapes. 1* Tk* grape* are sour usutl ejaculation of 
a person wh > in disappointment disparages a thing because he 
cannot attain to it. 

2* Sour grape *: such disparagement 

GraDple. To grapple with a question or problem or 
situation \ To tackle it. 

1 have put At the dispml of the sen ite m experienced and able officer 
to assist the University authmties in grappling with the treineniouA 
additional Work.-LoHD RoKaldsuaV 

Grass. I a grass-wilour. originally, a grac*-wid™* ; 
a widow by courtesy : Nov, a wife temporarily separated fro n 
her husband 

2' To let the grass grow under one's feet 

To waste time ; To dawdle about. 

But jnafc like herself Mrs Annie Beaant has not let the grass grow wider 
her feet because the Congress session has come to a close,— La *dbi^ 

Hark the plural feet as also the negative form} 

CoiltY&< To make the most of one's time 

Grave- 1- haw one foot in the straw : To be very 
near death. > 

ti • 

Cf To have short time to live. Not to be lung lor this work). , 

g This would mate (some dea4 person) tnm-inhis jfww; 
pain him if be wen alive, 
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Crave 947 Greek 

\ 

This paper? (Stateman’e) writings of recent year* may wall cautt good 
old Robert Knight to turn in hid gtave —Leadeb. 9 

Great' 1 The great \ (pi n ) The distinguished per¬ 
sons of rank, position, wealth, and influence. 

2* The great unpaid; Honorary Magistrates and other 
officers of Yank receiving no stipend or salary. 

3* The great nnwuhed (Facetiously used)* the working 
classes many of whom are engaged in very dirty work. The 
rabble. 

Cp * # * clubs upstairs 

To which the unwashed artificer repairs—Cow per. 

4 Gteai and mall (n). great persons and small persons 
promiscuously —High and low 

[Note the omission of “ the M before the combination] 

C . All and Bumliy. 

5 The greatest good of the greatest number : The basic 
principle of Bent ham’s Ethics, i e utilitarianism. The test of a 
viifeuous act is its tendency to do good. 

Gr66k 1 On the Greek kilends : (adv.) Never. 

*■ 

[The Greeks had no kalends : the first day of each month 
among the Romans]. 

Unfortunately the phrase tm when the ground has been prepared” is 
synonym of the Greek k tlende with the bureaucrats all ovei the world.— India. 

2* A Greek gift : one intended to harm Cp. White elephant. 

3 When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of war . 
Thif expression is used when an equally violent ecoountei^ 
takes place. 

[Quoted from Nathaniel Lee's Alexander the Great]. 

Note the omission of the article before 4 Greeks 

4 It tsa» Qreek to me: unintelligible as a foreign tong«Ee. 

Me. i* now ittore commonly expressed in the form “ It 
wm Htilwew to me.” 
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Green—1- Green old age, i. e., undefeated; So, green 
memory is one fresh and vigorous. «. 

2. A jrrrett Aand: & person <piite new to a work. An 
ignoramus. A novice. 

<* A greenhorn. A tender-foot; An acolyte. 

3 The green-eye : t Jealousy. [See Eye.] 

Grey. The grey mare is the better horse : The wife is 
superior to the husband and so rules him. 

[The proverb is vulgar.—Loan MaOaulav J 

Grief— 1. To come to grief : To meet with disaster or 
failure. To come to a bad or sad end. (V. 1.) 

5ome exploitations have come to grief from various causes. 

Lesseps came to gruf over the Panama Canal.—Crc. 

It is in the nature of despotisms to foster such divisions (religious and 
social) and a free system of govenment which seeks to build on such quick¬ 
sands will surely come to Lionel Curtis 

2 To grieve at a thing : To feel deep sorrow for it. 

Since no man can carry with him to the grave any thing that is bis, 
why should wo grieve at learning it when young So, Timothy vi 7„ 

Grin— 1 To grin and abide : Endure pain with stoic 
heroism; To m ike the best of any ■unpleasant circumstance. 

Also, to grin and bear it. 

2. To grin a ghastly mile, (cognate object) To smile 
in a most scornful manner so as to show the teeth. 

Grind.—1 To grind one's teeth : To be intensely irritated 

or very, much disgusted, 

2- To grind At a subject : To study it hard. 

Also, to be laboriously engaged in teaching it, 

CF Gerund-grinding; (mechanical instruction in Latin), 

3. To bring or hold a person’s nose to Ac grinds tone i To 
oppress or punish him, 
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24d Groom#. 

4 . To keep-' one’! now to the yrwtdlfone. (V. I.) To 
keep at continuous bard work. 

5. To turn the grindstone : To play into another's hands. 

8 . An axe to grind : [See Axe]. 

Grist—1- Tb bring grist to the or ( one’s ) mill : [grist * 
corn or grain for grinding]. To bring ^profitable business into 
one’s hands. To add to one’s income. 

% All is grist that comet to his mill : He utilizes every 
thing. 

Exercise was invented by the doctors to bring grist to their mill. — 
Ma. Chamberlain. 

Cy All is fish that gomes into his net. 

Gristle In the gristle. (Pred. adj.): Immature. 

Infants have gristle for bone. 

A people who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet har* 
dened into the bone of manhood.—B orke. 


Grope-—1* To grope in the dark To searoh blindly, 

2- lo grope one’s way : To find it by feeling. 

(Fig.) To give a proposal or theory a trial. 

Gross- (Satisfactory) In the gross: (ady,) in a 
general way irrespective of particulars Ou th± whole. 


Ground-—1. To break ground (V. I.) (Fig) To 
commence any operation. To enter upon an undertaking. 




To gain ground 1 (V, I.) To advance in any work 
or opejsation. * * 


3. So, To tote or give ground: To retreat; To fall back. 
(Ffy)te decline. 

4* Tbs project fell to the ground (V. I.) Failed; catae 

to nought,, * v 

So, aU my hopes were dashed to the ground. 
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2*0 Grundy 

6- To cut the ground from tinder one’s feU : To anticipate 
and frustrate bis plans suddenly. 

Q. To be on delicate ground (pred- adj )): dealing with 
a matter about which one cannot be too eareful or adroit. 

i 

7- To stand one's ground: (V. I. wi^i cogDate object.) 
To maintain one’s position (literally or figuratively) firmly. 

80, To shift one's* ground To hold one’s ground. 

< * 

$• You are entering upon the forbidden ground , i. e. a 
matter or subject that must not be dealt with. 


Grow*—1* To grow up: To advance to full stature or 
maturity. Hence, the adj: a grown up (child) : an adult. 

The fear implanted in the mind uf a child is difficult to get over even 
when the child grow * up —Spectator. 

Contra * To grow downward ; To be diminished in size. 

2. To be grown over : overgrowu (with): Covered by 
' the growth (of any thing). 

£. ( Two or more thitiga) grow together : (V. I) Become 

united by growth. AUo, to grow into one ; To coalesce. 

4 . This habit has grown upom him : Exercises very 
great influence over him. 

So, a person or tiling grow upon one when he or it is 
much admired or prized by him. 


Grundy- W hat will Mrs, Grundy say or thiphf~— 
What will be the general trenl of opinion ou the* part 
friends and neighbour^ as to my action or word) [This occurs 
iu Tom Mortons comedy M Speed the Plough ”] From her 
individual c mraeter the name Mrs. Grundy has acquired a 
general acceptance-— public fault finders (Figure ayneoloohe). 

Then from concrete to abstract (Metonymy)—public opinion* 

* 

(Jp. (1) What will the world Sty » ** 

(2) Dam we defy public opinion I 
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(0) **Thia will astonish the Browns,' 

(4) A sort of Mr* Harris. 

Guard —jr To ba 07i one's guard againtt a thing: To 
guard oneself against it: To be watchful lest there ba a sodden 
attack or surprise. (Pred. adj.) 

Men were on their guard ag&iogt them (the publican and the prosti* 
tote), their power for evil was circumscribed as far as it could be, aud 
justice was satisfied by the punishment of iufamy.—Eoc* Homo, 


So, To pat a person on his guard. (V. T.) 

2 I was on guard that night ; (pred. adj.)—actually 
acting as guard or seutinel. 


[Note the omission of the posssessive pronoun before * guard ’} 

3- To be ofoxtd s guard: (pred. adj.) lu an unguarded 
state; Not attentive to the danger ahead; careless, negligent 
or incautious. U u wary, 


lady Macbeth was thrown off her guard by the suddenness of the 
announcement— Cl, P, Editor. 


So, to catch a persou off his guard (i. e. unawares.) 

Gttif—1» A greater wide gulf is fif 4 d between us. An 
impassable dividing line; au msuim>untable barrier; a 
complete and permanent separation. # 

There is a great social gulf between Mr Bose and Hindus of the old type* 
The^e is a wide gulf betuteen desire and attainment,— S. P Smaa 


% To fridge a gulf 1 (Fig ) To bring about reconciliation. 
To repair the breach; To heal the difference. * 

X I 

Sir #Aurei must hare felt how he could hare succeeded in bridging dte 
(ftdf * few months ago if he wanted to and if be bad the requisite sympathy 
with the Hindus.—1 Tbw Ihdu. 

Op- To make it up, ( . 

Gn»~l, A great gun : A person distinguished in any 

department Cp A % ifig. 
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2- It (indef. fur wind) blew great guns (adv.) : violently. 

3. To stand to one s ff*nt: To main tain one’s position 
firmly. To persevere. 

So, To stick to one’s guns. Cp ( 'The hold one’s own. 

Cp- It blew a heavy gale. 

Gutter.— A gutter hilda t a neglected child playing 
in the gutter. Also, a gutter snipe. 

C^. A street—Arab. 

2< A child out of the gutter : (adj.) Low born; of mean 
parentage. 

3. To take out of the gutter : (V. T.) To remove from 
poor and low environment. 



Had -1. Ton (or he) had better abandon tbe 1 

project. > Theee 

2 I had rather abstain from voting. J two are 

grammatical surpluses to tbe Indian student with whom “bad” 
is the auxiliary of the pluperfect tense’ which ought to take 
the p, p, of the principal verb after it Joined with tbe 
comparative forms “ better ”*and “ rather ” the auxiliary is to 
be taken as —“would” first contracted into ’d and then 
enlarged into “ had.” (i) It would be better for you (or him) 
to abandon the project; (2) I would rather abstain from 
voting. When the preference is meant to be th*t of the 
speaker, “rather” is the proper word otherwise, '* better.” 

If that gentleman desires to perambulate this court, He had better take 
off his boots. — Sir H. Hawkins. 

This gentleman Amis from Madras: Is an 

inhabitant of. 

2 Hail-fellow: (n.) an intimate companion ot friend. ' 
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g. Bail-fdloto-welltnet: (pred. ad}.) Too intimately 
familiar (with). 

The ease with which he himself became hail-fellovmtt-mct with any 
body made him sometimes sorry, sometimes angry, at Arthur’s reserve and 
loneliness.-T. Hooara. 

Hair.— Resemble to a hair : (adv.) Exactly; to 
a nicety. So, To a hair’s breadth. 

g. To split hair s (V. I.): To be oversubtle in making 
distinctions. Hence the adj. “Hairsplitting” (argument), 
and the noun “ Hair-splitter.” 

3. -Both of a hair: (pred. adj.) Both alike (as twin 
brothers). 

Cf, Birds of a feather ; Uen of the same kidney. 

4- They work from sunrise to sunset without turning A 
• hair, i. e. without shewing the least sign of fatigue, exhaustion, 
or discomposure. 

So, he heard the retort, but did not turn a hair : was not 
in the least ruffled or disturbed. 

(Note— this nje ia in negative sentences only.] 

§, Take a hair of the dog that bit you : Drink a little 

* 

more as curative of the effects of heavy drinking. 

A hair breadth escape : a very narrow one. 

l?or forty years Jaoqet Roger soaped often by a hair's breadth the 
pursuit of the soldiertf’who had tracked him like a wild beast—P bothbso. 

c* A close shave ; a yarrow or near nque&k. 

^ T ^ 

f. Against the hair : against the gram. [Which See]. 

Half—L He is haJf-ms over: (pred. ac(j.) [colloquial] 
Pretty far gone is 4mokenes8. 

Cf. H&lf-dniak, i e. tipey. ' * ■ 

| Baif hearted : (adi) wanting in seal and earnestness; 
lukewarm; 
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3. Tlalf-trutth, (n.) a statement whictr is partly true or 
‘which tells only part of the truth. 

1 

The simple story was evolved at last from the lies end half truths 
which had for so many years Imposed upon a great number even of the 
intelligent: and educated classes of the corninuuity.-—Sia H Hawkins* 

4. Ilalfthe-buttle. [See Battle]. 

#. Better-half : wife [See Better] 

6* He is too ol*ver by half ( adv.): far; much; that it, 
he is far too clever. 

7- To cut a thing in half (adv.) : so that the two parts 
may be equal . 

[Bui, Note that when the two parts are named as “halves “ in the 
plural number the preposition “ in M is replaced by M into *\ To cut a tkiny 
into halves =* To halve]. 

8. Do by halve* : (adv.) Imperfectly. 

Things done by halves are never done right. 

0. To cry halves ; To claim an equal share. 

10. To go halves or sharts with a person in any thing*: 
To agree with him for the sharing of it equally : To halve it. 

t 

n To meet one half-way: (adv.) Lit. at half the 
distance. Fig. To effect a compromise by giving way equally 
or by mutual concession. 

With all the will in the world to please him (Cardinal Manning). 
1 ooald not even meet Aim half way .-»-Rossex. 

12- Balf a loaf is better than no bread: (Fiq.) A com¬ 
promise is a desirable.thing. Contra All or nothing. 

Hall'— Hall-quark v The official stamp affixed at Gold - 
smith's Hall and Government Assay offices to articles of gold 
and stiver as a mark of their genuine qualify (fig.) any thing 

l 

which guarantee* excellence of quality. 

What right hu any one to seek to cheat fortune and be esteemed as 
honourable when not stamped with, not bearing, the Aaft-marit of merit. 
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Hi» pithy saying* b«*r hit own hail-nuirk^P^ofBBnQ, 

. The scheme ha* received the Ml-mark of approval oa the pert of 
financial expert* —U^villb. 

Halloo —1- To call halloo: (V. I.) ? To shout. (V. T.) 

To shout to. 

2. Don't halloo till you are out of the wood: Be careful net 
to shout exultingly too soon; the difficulties are not over yet. 

(Jp. There '§ many a slip between the oup and the lip. 

Also, he laughs best who laughs kat 
The Wes of March are nok%one—S haR. 

Halt —1 The halting foot of justice : Justice that is 

slow iu its course is sure to overtake the wrong-doer iu the 

long run. 

Cf The mills of God grind slowly. 

2 To halt between two opinion*** To hesitate; fail to 
come to a decision. 

The fool followed the fortune* of the unhappy king with no halting 
step.— SuiK'B (Characters)., 

Gloucester halti between two opinion, as witness hi. correspondence 
with France whilst declaringlllegianceto Cornwall.—I btd. 

, Hammer. -1 To go at a thing hammer and tongs l 
(adv.) With great vigour and energy. 

■ Cj, With might and main. Also, tooth and nail j Mp and thigh. 

2. A thing corns under the hammer: is sold byauotion. 
(V. I.) So, to bring a thing to the hammer: To put it up for 

sale by auction. {V. T. . a 

Haod —1 At hand : (adj. and adv ) Near as regards 

both time and place. 

A great" revolution wee a* JU»d-M*Bsa«A H i. e. abeut to b«pps* 

soon—[Timei 

t kept the medicine* in a portable bow that l might have 
(i. e. ctoee by) whs* w«d*d Lpiac«3-Ds. 
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I have one hundred Rupee* ready at hand, l. e id present cash. 

[Note* Omit M really M and u at ,f is converted into , M in ” or ,f on ” 
on hand =» ready or available. ] ^ 

2* At Aani: (adv.) From the original source 

(literally the producer or seller.) 

rNote the omission of tho artiole before the superlative]. 

So, at second hand : (adv.) as old or used ; from an 
intermediary. 

Ceylon Wad proposed as a country where most tropical produota could 
be started at first hand (i* e. on the spot)—S tatesman. 

Those who will not accept counsel at first hand cheap will buy repentance 
at second hand daar.—L illy. 

Note that the preposition 11 at ” is allowed to be omitted in many 
instances. 

At the hand s of or At one's hand s : (adv.) From him, as 
coming from (a giver). [No$9 the plural.] 

You have deserved well at my hands . 

Christians could claim at the hand* of Jews the rights of fellow-oitisen- 
ship in the anoiont theocracy. —Egor Homo. 

4. For one's own hand-. (ad".) On one's own acoouot; 
(To 6ght) for one’s self or one’s own interests. 

I 

5, In hand. [Lit. Held in the hand): (adv.) Ready 
St hand; Iqi one f s present possession; one’s disposal. 

I have no money in hand . 

A bird in hand is worth two in the bush, 

V 1 

[Hand^possession. Fig. Metonymy (concrete for the abstract.) So 
f.alance ip hand (difference between credits and debits of an acoount) On 
hand Sa alao \meA(Pig) A matter or subject in hand, i. e., under disousaion ] 

Also, In few or r^any Kernels : persons as possessors. 

« Is the eoooentneUen of test wealth is jfetp hands a benefit to the 
community ?—Rbsssll. 

5 A- In Me hand* of : (Held, as it were, is the hand) 
At the disposal of; qt^ar the octroi of. fprod. adj.J 


V 
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i 

The fair name and the reputation of the University' must at all times be 
in the hands of the undergraduate*.— Lord Ronalds a at. 

6. The estate is on my hand s : (pred. adj.) Under my 
care aud management 

Contra: Off one's hands (ended so far ns one’s concern goes). None 
will take the lame mare off my hands even as a, gift, i. e. free ine from that 
burden* 

7. Off hand (adv. or adj.) : Without previous preparation. 
Then and there. 

N 

The speech was delivered offhand (adv.) 

He had a frank off-hand maimer (i. e free and easy) [adj ] 

* 

He refused me off-hand, adv. Flatly ; Point-blank. 

8. Out of hand: (adv.) Without delay ; at once. 

J. S,-Mill was rather in a hurry to set. about his object to reconstruct 
human society on the single principle of Utility at once, and do it out of 
hancL—Tiiizu 

Also, To he out of hand (adj) : Not under oontrol. 

[hand ~ controlling band]. 

The polioe-men were out offhand : broke from control. 

Again, To get a thing out of hand : (adj.) Finished J off 
one’s hands. 

9* On the one the other hand. [These two 

are adverbial conjunctions, each iniruducmg a clause, and* tha 
•two clauses denoting contrast —no similarity]. From two 
contrasted or opposite points of view. [See Other.} 

The first phrase is sometimes omitted! when substituted 
by a conjunctive clause. 

If we owe any thing to Beutbam and hi* lieutenants that we should mot 
have hut for them, on the other hand, they have thrown a good ma»y ?. 
etumbUog-block* in the way of legislative reform.—Tinas, " 

10< Ready to one's hand, (adj); Fit for immediate use 
without exertion oa his part. 
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When a Prima^Mimster in difficulties, looking about for men to fill the 
minor office# of hie Administration, tees among hie supporters a clever and 

comely youngman...he sees junior Lord of the Treasury ready to 

his hand, —Russell. 

11. On all hands'. (adv.) By all persona wherever 
they may be; From all quarters, [not confined to two 
directions only.] 

The present collection will be welcomed on all hands m a genuine inter¬ 
pretation of current literature and philosophy.—I. Keview, 

So, admitted on all bonds ; deprecated on all hands &c. 

Cp. (Abused) right and left. 

12. I could not keep my hand in Calculns : maintain my' 
skill by practioe: keep up my previous acquirements. [Band 
= practice]. 

a 

So, my hand is out * I am out of practice, 

I have got my hud in logarithms : become quite familiar with them 
by practice, ' 

13. In my difficulties this great personage took me by the 
hand : took me under his protection and patronage. 

14. To take a work la hand : To attempt or undertake! it 

The Principal of the College took the tinmZy hoy in hand : 

Took notice of his conduct meaning to deal with him. 

Bote the preposition “in’* as no movement from one place to 
another is implied. 

But, to take the late into one’s hud, ud to take over a natter into 
one’s hands imply transference, 

\ i 

15 To give one’s band upon a promise: To pledge one* 
self to fulfil it, 

But, To give one’s hand fo a person : To pledge oneself 
to marry that person. [“ giving hand " is a sign of promise.] 

I ’ » ' 

So, To ath the hand of : To ask u) marriage. 









15A- To set bne's hand to (a writing): (V. T.) To sign; 
To subscribe one’s name to. 

to Tou bore a hand in that affair : Took part in it. 

So, To have a hand in. 

17- To lend a hand to : (V. T.) To assist. 

Also, a helping hand. 

18- To hold one’s hand s: (V. I.) To refrain from taking 
an; aotion. To cease from further proceeding. 

The president cajoled the opponents into holding their hand* {i. e- with' 
holding their votes) and the resolution was carried- 

19- The police could not lay hand s on the culprit: 
(V. T.) seise. To grasp or take. 

Cp. To lay or take hold of (a thing). 

20 To thou one’s hand [From game of oards]: To let 
out or expose one’s intention or purpose. 

21- I mean to wash my hands of this ugly affair : i. e. 
to renounce all connection with it; Take no further interest 
in it. To decline responsibility of it. [Beware of using “from."] 

22 The office-master dealt with the clerks with a 
heavy hand : {adv.) oppressively, • 


23 The U. P. Municipalities Bill was psssed with a 
high hand; (adv.) Haughtily ; Imperiously ; without taking 
other people into consideration; without observance of the 
rules of procedure etc. Arrogantly. 


So, To carry a measure with a high hand, aucUtbe adj 
High handed. 


24. Band in hand : (adv.) with the hands joined. 
They hand in hand with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Sdan took their solitary wej.-Mu.wn. 
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England and India have to work Aand in hand for centuries to eom* 
(i. e. Fig. in unison, harmony, and agreement. 

As time and progress go hand in hand t measures will be taken to equip 
the Benares Hindu University with the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Engineer* 
ing, Commerce, and Agriculture, .thus keeping pace with the inarch of 
time.-* Loud Hakdinge. 

I warn you, father, that as surely as you must one flay stand beforo 
your maker, so surely shall your children be there, hand in hand ♦ to cry for 
judgment against you.— Dicksns. 

v 

24A A thing goes hand in hand with another: keeps 
Btepa with it. 

24B. To join hand* - unite. Also, To extend the hand 
of fellowship. 

I would to (bd we could join handit upon a subject of the kind which 
interested you much two years ago —Gladmomk, 

{Lit t and Fig % )-~ Higher education should advantt hand in hand with 
the growth of the peoples’ conviction of its value.—Sm James Meston. 

2d He has come out (of this affair, inquiry, trial etc.) 
with titan hands : (adv) with innopence ; without any stigma 
of guilt or shame. [Mark the plural] 

A h^nd to hand (fight): (adj.) close. 

The last six weeks of Lord Beaeonsfield's life were a hand-to-hand struggle 
with death.-^NiNBTEEjSTH Cmtubv. 

The Minister settles himself on the Treasury to spend the remainder of 
the day in a hand-to hand encounter with the banded 'forces of the Oppo- 
* sition. „ 

e» 

Cp. At close quarters; cut and thrust. 

2% (To serve a person) Hand and foot-, (adv.) (Fig.) 
with every possible diligence. 

Of. Fetch and carry, 

i ^ 

But, to bind him hand and foot (adv.) is literal enough: 
in tht hand and in Vt* font. 
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JJ8. . My hand* are full : I am fully oocupiad ; } hate 
a great deal of work to do* 

29. Your letter came to hand yesterday *, was received, 
by rue. [no possessive before Aanef.j 

a 

30. A hand-to-mouth existence: (adj.) precarious s 
uncertain ; ao, V hand-to-mouth ” shifts.* 

So, To live from hand to mouth: (adv.) precariously; 
without means to provide for the morrow, [whatever is 
earned by the hand is expended on meal only ] 

Cp. To live by one’# wita, 

31 Hand and glove: (Pred. adj.) lutimately familiar. 

Aa If the world and they were hand and glow. —CoWPRR, 

This man ia hand and glove with every one. — M. Edgeworth, 

The phrase <% Hand iti glove ” is also used. 

Cp. To be catercouaina. 

32 The property has changed hands i passed into tbs 
lossession of different owners. 

33- To hand down (a story, document etc.): To 
.ransnnt in succesion as fr^n father to son, 

31. To wiu hand h down : (adv.) easily. . 

35. Hand over hand : (*dv ) rapidly : at quick paces. 

* 

(LiOrally. With each hand successively passing over 

;he other as in climbing a rope). 

My friend the Doctor made money hand over hand . 

Having inheirted a large fortune he spent money hand over hand. 

3fr The hand of Ood : Providential interposition ia 
the nick of time toassert justice and punish the wrong doer j 
as when & venal judge is carried off by cholera on the morning 
of the very day when the death -sentence is to be pronounoe^ 

by him against an innocent person. 

The good which a certain providential conjuncture, or rather tht hand 
of CM, ex tend, to you—H 
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Hang 

Cp. Deut tx machina. Differentiate “ Finger of God 

Handle—! To give a handle to or for (Suspicion, 
scandal, and the like): To furnish an occasion for. 

% A handle to one’s name: a title as Rai Bahadur, 
Maharaja, etc. 

Many people sacrifice conscience to please the powers that be, end thus 
a handle to their name . [see Hard money]. 

Handwriting. The hand-writing on the mil : announ¬ 
cement of a coming disaster, (allusion to the literal writing 
on the wall of the palace of Babylon by a hand that the 
King (Belshazzar) actually saw. Daniel V. 6-31.] 

The writing on the wall should arouse every thinking American to the 
greatest problem the world has ever faced—the transport of the new 
American army.—S ih Joseph Maclay. 

c P . Warning voice ; (also) clouds in the horizon. 

Hang-—! To hang about (V. I.): To loiter. 

2- To hang back : (V. I.) To show reluctance to act on 
ingoing forward. To be tardy. 

3. To hang behind : (V, I,) „To lag behind. 

4- A firearm hangs fire : is slow in going off. 

(Fig) UBed of any plot or scheme vhen it ia alow ii 
execution. 

5. Time hangs heavy on one's hand0: passes slowly. 

[N. B. no artiole before “Time"] one being inactive 
atM’feeling dull and weary. 

6. To hang on to a thing : To stick closely to. 

6A. Te hang on the lips of (an orator or speaker): To 
listen with rapt attention to. 

7- To Hang up (a matter): To defer or pat 6ff indefinitely. 
To keep undecided. 



Hang 
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W 

Cp. To postpone tine dis. 

8. Tbe fata of student—suspects iA India tatty* by a 
thread ■ is most precarious. 

Tbe life of Lord Salisbury's Administration hung iy a thread ,—RvasSLIu 

Cp. To tremble in the balance ; To stand on a vulcano. 

9l Hanger-on : (n ) Follower at dependent ; a parasite; 
henchman; satellite; Toady [from the verb ** Hang on ” — 
depend on a person for living.] 

13 He has a hang-dog look about him: sneaking appea¬ 
rance. 

Hap. At or by haphazard: (adv.) any how $ By mere 
chance. 

Our political institutions grew to be what they are by haphazard and 
without design—fiosssu., 

[“Haphazard” is also used aa an adjective ** random or undesigned—] 

Happy —1< Happy man be hit dole * may he be happy, 

L e. live a pleased and contented life. 

& Happy de^ktch : Suicide. Harakiri (Japanese praotioe) 

3. The relations between Englishmen and Indians are 
not of the happiest : Euphemism for “ unhappy." [A paradigm.] 

b *r 

Cp. any thing but happy. 

Hard — 1. Hard by : (adv.) close by. [used of time 
as well as place]. 

Gradient* ay lord, hard by boro ia a hovol —Shah (K. Lear). 9 

Hard by a Aether had laid hie whittle down, 

Virginiu* took it tip and hid it in hi* gowou—M aoaulat« 

Hard by you wood, now entiling a* in eoorn, 

Maturing hie wayward laneiet he would rore*—Giar« 

/ ^ 

Ho sooner is a temple built to God, than the devil builds « chapel 

hard by. 

Ca It (the marriage) followed hard upon (t e, close after) 
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Hard 


2. Hard, bargain : an agreement or compaet made with- 

► 

out concession. f 

He drove a hard bargain with me* 

3. Hard cash: specie; gold or silver coin, as opposed 
to Paper Currency, Bank botes. 

4. Hard and fast (adj.) rule : very strict or rigid 
formula. 

The division of mankind into castes in India alone has become 
stereotype into a hard and fast system in which birth has become the 
chief factor.— 

So, hard and fait lines: orders or customs rigidly adhered to. 

5, Hard-faced : having a stern face. But hard-favoured 
—having coarse features. 

6- Hard fisted: stingy; grasping. Cp. Close-fisted. 

7. Hard-hearted : uufeeling. callous, inexorable, adaman¬ 
tine. 

7A To hit one hard : [See Hit.} 

8. Bard lines : Hard case; severe tHuble; misfortune; 
Hardship. 

That was hard lines for me, after I had given up every thing for the 
yaks of getting you an education which was to be a fortune to you— 
Gnofiox Eliot. 

Cp. Bough (on) ; Peck of troubles. 

9. Hard up : (pred. adj-) In pecuniary want; Impecu¬ 
nious ; without fuuds ;* resourceless. 

«k 

Freddy >3 unusually hard up.— RossBli. 

Also used attributively, e. g. hard up relations and friends. 

10- 'Hard up fur (a thing): At a lass bow to find. 

'll. To be hard put to it: 3 Tobe in difficulties, [/(is 
indefinite for state of things generally]. 
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« * 

12 It will' go hard with me; subject me to greet 
hardship. 

13. Ceoser doth hear me hard: Hia beaming or attitude 
towards rae is one of stem unfriendliness. 


Hence, the extended adverbial clause in the expressions 

It shall go hard hut I will do this J j am Ue 8Ure to do this, 
It $hall go hard if I do not do this { , ^ 

or unless thft^iffioulties be too great to be overcome. 

14 To run a person hard : To pursue him closely. To 
press him with jokes, sarcasms, and ridicule. 


Hence, Hard pressed, Hard-pushed'. Hard set (adj.): in 

0 

a strait or difficulty. 

CF Pressed with one's back to the wall, 

15. To die hard : To die after a hard struggle for life ; 
(Fig.) To die impenitent [See Die]. , 

[ *’ Hard ” in compounds and combinations generally connotes 
trouble, difficulty, pain, harshness and the like E g Hard labour, 
Hard life, Hard times, Hard weather, Hard-earned (money) =■ 
earned with difficulty or with hard work ; sometimes contracted 
into‘‘hard money.” To min hard, To work hard, &c., so, hard 
work = Elbow grease.] 

The pleasure of being called ‘ My Lord 1 or * Sir George ' il surely 
most unsubstantial that mankind can ‘enjoy, and our readiness to spend 
hard money for titles of honour should surely redeem us from the reproach 
of being an unimaginative people.— Russell. 

Hare—1- To hold with the hare and huht or run 
with the hounds ,* or To hold with the hounds and run 

with the hare : 

act deceitfully between , two parties ; To play a double and 

deceitful game. To act with duplicity : To keep ’in with both 

sides, v 

• 

Leadership is baeed on sacrifice s Mar can a leader be always both 
running with the hare and hunting with the hounds.— G. S. AausjDaUl, 




Harness 2«« Hut* 

2- A hare-bi ained child: rash and wild 80 at constantly 
getting into trouble. 

•V 

Harness To die in harness (as jaded and over¬ 
worked backs do). To remain at one*s Qocupation until death 
separates then!. To die at one's work. [Trappings of horses 
«* Harness.] 

e 

The happy-go-lucky Judge* of the Indian High Courts, Ugwbora the 
present rule of compulsory retirement at sixty year* of age not apply 
would rather die in harness than give up their unusually fat salaries,—B, C. 

Cp. Few die and none resign. 9 

L)rd Clarenlon w »u <\ hi?* wished to die. as he has died, in harness 
and to be to the last a Minister of England.—T imes. * 

At least we'll die with harness on our back.— Shak (Macbeth) (Here 
Harness = armour.) 

Cp Great men should drink with harness on their throats— Shak. (T. A,) 

Harp* To harp on one string : To dwell too exclusively 
upon one subject so as to weary or aunoy the hearers. To 
tire as a bore does by tedious iteration. To bore. 

Also, to harp on the same string. 

Harnm. A harnm scarum {ftdjr) child; Flighty, rash. 

He was a wild harum-scarum youth riding at full gallop down the street 
to the peril of the public.—T imes. 

This fowrim-scarum conduct has been his ruin. Cp. Hare-brained. 

* 

H as te—1- To moke haste (to do this) : Be quick, 

♦ 

He that maktth haste to be rich shall not be innocent.^-BiBL*. 

The widow, the curate, and the orphan made haste to be rich ; and all 
London quivered with the South African fever.—R ussell. 

% The more haste the less speed; Excessive or undtte 
precipitancy retards progress and causey delay. 

So, Most haste is worst speed. 

a % 

Cp. (£at) Fwtin. lento. Hasten genUj 

Also,. make haste (and do this). 
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Hatchet.—1- To bury the haichtl : To cease from 
hostilities. To be on friendly terms. 

Contra. To dig up the h*tohefc, 

2- to throw the hatchet : To exaggerate. 

To draw the long bow. 

3. To throw the helve after the hatchet : To add new loll 
to that already incurred, 

Cf. To throw good money After bad, 

To throw the handle'after the blade. 

To burn the candle at both ends. 

HEV0»—1* Save done : (imp. mood.) stop. 

2- I have done with him: ceased to deal by him. 4 

3. I will have at you : make attack upon. But I will 
have at this thing with you i. e. attempt. 

Such people there are living and flourishing in the world—faithless, 
hopeless, charityless-rlet us have at them, Dear friends, with might and 
main*—T haouaat. 

4* Those are days that have been : are past; are no 
more. [See Be.] ^ 

[Note the peculiarity—the present perfect form in lieu of the past or 
preterite.] So, the pest preterite is used in the following quotation to 
observe tbe rule of sequence of time :— 

The time had been when many a friend would have crowded round him in 
his affliction, and many a heart-felt condolence would have met him in his 
grief. Where were they now f—Dicfnccfs. 

p. (I will) have it out with you : fettle the matter in 
dispute Wh you (by altercation, revenge, blows etc-) * 

[Note the Indefinite nie of "it ” for dispute or quarrel] 

f* 

Ha voc —1* To cry havoc : (V. I.) Fig. To order 

» i *% 

jtneral destruction without mercy. To declare that no quarter 
should be given. [See the quotation under “ Dogs of W*r.”l 

This query (pH. of corpted trite on havoc—Btut (H.] 



Havoc Hazard 

2* To play havoc or To make havoc « To cause genera 
destruction. 

The French ore playing havoc with their superior artillery. —1. Review. 

i 

Mt Hawk* To know a hawk from a heron (hernshaw or 
liandbaw): To be'iu full possession of one’e senses; (From 
the sport of hawking J 

I am,but mad north* north-west: when the wind is southerly I know 
a hatch f rom a handsaw. —ShaK (Hamlet.) 

[Vote the Fig. Metonymy—From particular to general.] 

i 

Cf. To be wideawake. 

Hay— 1. To make hay while the sun shines : To seize 
the favourable opportunity. 

The American shipowners are trying to make hay while the sun shines — 
They seem to be charging exorbitant freights, 

c P . (IAit) Car-pe-diem (lit cujoy the day). 

To Hue cue's Dost while feathers fly. 

2- To look for a needle in a bottle (or bundle) of hay i 
[See Bottle.] 

з. The naughty imp made hay* 1 of my things; threw 
into confusion. 

Hazard. —1- At all hasardt (adv.) whatever the risk 

•t 

may be. 

и. At hazard \ In a game at dice or similar other 
games where the chances of gain or loss are most uhoertain. 

One night at New-markcjt the fifth Duke of Bedford lost s oollossal sum 
at kazaid. * 

In olden times it was the common practice to make divination by 
certain references at hazard to pages, lines, or verses of the Bible. 

% I wilf run the hazard of a statement ~ (V* T*) venture 
on, - * 

j 

3. To stand the hatard of the die. —Sh^k. 



Htad 9 Head 

Cf Hit or Mbs (adj,) j 

Head.— t JAow oks’* htad : (ad 7,) Beyond hi* cm- 
prdtafiMi. 

If the lectures are above kit (bcKooI pupil's) head he lias to resort to text 
books and memorizing,—S tb J. MkstoN, 

So, talk over one's head: 

z The danger hangs over mg head : Is impending. 

3. He bought that property over my head: (adv,) in 
disregard of my prior or superior right. 

So, A person is promoted over the head of another,] 

The Council of state will even pass them (osrtsin measures) at the 
bidding of the Governor-General over the head of the Legislative Assembly. 

4 . The old man has a head on A is shoulder* : Is discreet 
enough. 

Beware of substituting “ over” for 4C on ”, 

5. To take a thing iuto one's head : To conceive the idea 
of it. 

a* A person keeps his head in a disturbance or turmoil; 
Remains calm; Is not flurried. 

Contra ' To lose one's head ; To be off one's head = (orazy). 

Lord Clarendon lost hU head in Ireland—T imes. 

1 

6A To keep one's head above water : [hit. Not to sink 
or be plunged down]. Fig, To remain free from debt. 

7- I oannot make head or tail of what you say : (V, T.) 
understand [Note the Singular number-without indof, article.] 

* ' ip ^ ‘ 

. 7A. Heads { win, tails you lose [A, lottery expression 

from the image of head on one side of coin]. If the coin falls 
(often being tossed in the air) with the head side I win, i£ 
with the opposite or tail side, yon lose, [used of contingency 
in which one party must win, and the other must lose iroinb* 
ever ‘way tits event may be.] 
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Cp. Cross or ( pile. (obverse or Reverse). 

8 . A horse is said to eat hit head ojf when he gives little 
work. 

[Used figuratively of a person making no exertion to earn hie livelihood. 

9< To talk a person's head of: To talk (V. I ) so as to 
we&iy him. To bore him- 

10- To introduce (a thing or irrelevant matter) by the 
head and ears : (adv ) Fotcibly. 

He dragged iu that story by the head and ears. 

ioa. He is over head and earn m debt, love etc : (adv.) 
deeply (infmer-ied j) Completely. 

m 

11. To give a horse hit head: free him from restraint by 
loosening the rems. [Head* freedom.] 

So, (Fig ) To let a person have his head- 

12 . To make head against (any opposed force, e, g. 
current etc ); (V. T.) To advance or press forward in spite 
of (the resistance) ; To resist successfully. 

Cp. To buffet the waves. 

So, To make headway : (V, I.) To advance j To progress. 

For a time they suffered nabob persecution, but gradually made head 
way by their seal and sineenty.—Tiaas. 

13. The boil came to a head : (V. I.) gathered; developed 
purulent swelling. 

J" Gathered to a head" Is also used.] 

, (Fig.) A mattef, discussion or plot corns to a head 1 
takes a serious ^development* er a critical turn ; reaches the 
culminating point. 

Th« estrangement between Her Majesty and her ex-premier (Mr, 
Gladstone) conn to a head dining the promiaenoe of the Eastern Question 
in 1170.79 .—Russell. 

So, (Y, ( T.) To bring a matter to a head. 





H*«d 

14. The and front of a matter . j (nr) That wbioh 

gives the greatest prominence or importance to it [See Front] 

m 

15. To turn a thiug head over heels: (adv.) Topsy¬ 
turvy. Upside down 

16. To lay 'head* together : (V. I.) Confer; consult to¬ 
gether. 

Heap- All of aheap, (adv.) Complot" ly; altogether. 

He was struck all of a heap, i. e. thrown into complete mantel pros* 
tratioo. % 

. a 

On that firing the general went down all of a heap.— Haqoabd. 

Hear —1* To hear a person out: To give him a hear* 

irfg until AS finishes. 

% Within hearing: (pred. adj.) near enough to hear or 
to be heard. So, Hearing distance. 

Heart —1- Heart-ache : anguish of mind: deep sorrow. 

2- Heart burning: Discontent and jealousy; secret 
enmity. 

This introduction of a foreign element into the office caused great heart- 
laming among the junior clerks, 

3. Heart-whole: (pred. adj.) Not affected with lore; 
Having the heart unengaged. Most sincere. 

3*' Heart-sick: (pred. adj.) depressed and despondent 
through continuous trouble. Cp. Out of heart. 

4. He took up the matter Heart and soul : (adv.) With 

energy and devotion. » 

Mr, Aright flung himself heart and soul into tie corn (league} agitatiod, 

Cp Nothing loth. 

4a. Heart in hand : (adv.) With right good will, 

ISathusiastioally. Cp. Heart and hand, , 

6> After one's own heart : (adj.) Just as one would decirf 
m like to have; To one'e great liking; Dear, 





Heart 1 *72 

•r 

la Dante Gladstone found a poet after his own KeatL— Russell. 

5a, Nearest one's heart : (adj ) dearest to one. 

Of all Shakespeare’s Fools Lear's Fool was nearest his heort — Dqwden. 

[•' Nearest ” though an adj has a prepositional force.] 

* 5b. A thing lies nearest to ones heart : affects him deeply. 

6. At heart : (ady.) In his inmost disposition, He is 

charitable at heart t. e, charitably disposed, [No article or 
possessive ] 

Cp. At bottom. 

7. To have a thing at heart : To take warm and sincere 
interest in it.* 

I always had at heart the welfare of the graduates tnrned out by the 
college. 

8. Cannot find it in mg heart (to do etc ) l To be not 
willing or (Imposed. Cannot prevail on mjsjlf to do etc. 

Fumt ns I am, I cannot jind it in my heart to condemn the winner 
(in a bet).— Russell 

9. In heart ; ^Pred. a^j.)iu good spirits. [No article or 

possessive ] ( 

Contra- Out of heart : in low spirits. 

So, In one’s heart of hearts ■ In the inmost recesses of the 
heart. In the inmost feelings though secret or hidden. 

In his heart of hearts he was afraid that he would fall into the dutches 
of law. 

Give me that man 

That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him. 

*» 

In.my heart's core, ay, in my heart of kearti Shak (H.) 

10 * To get, learn, or say a thing ly heart , l. e. from 
memory. * To commit it to memory; To con it To memorize 
4t; To reproduce it from memory. 

To learn Psalter by heart was. in monastic life, the first da tv of a 
notice.—PsotHaao, 



H«*rt i Heart 

Ur To havi one’s Atari m A** mouth; TO bo violently 
frightened. So, one’s heart hoping into hit month : greatly 
alarmed or startled. 

Also, mth one’s heart looping within him. 

On to# hilltop, in th« crisp mountain air, respited from hit caret, 
sanru tided by the timplicitiat of life and the chai mi of nature, the old 
man's heart leaped within Atm (Anselm) — Pro¥hirq 

i* It does my heart good • rejoices me. 

l r i. To set the heart upon s thing : To long for it ear* 
neatly; To strive for it * 

13. To take heart {or courage): (V. I.) To feel encouraged 
or confident 

Cp. To Cheer up. 

14. To tale heart of grace : To feel one's courage retire, 
{as if by the grace of God ) 

Cf, To^luck up courts. 

Iff. To take a thing to heart: To be keenly or deeply 
affected by it 

To eat one't heart out »To pine away from vexation, (V, L) 

16. To lay a thing to heart: To think it over seriously. 

You hays sot loused the lotions which o wise men would lay to heart. 

‘ Hide thy lift' was a preoept which English iristocnoy laid thoroughly 
to heart.— Bosom. 

▲a to the dflTtreaee is nie between *■ shall" asd ** will " lay to heart 
She Irishman's suited try ;—" I will be drowsed is the Thames, sod no 
body shall save me 11" (The auxiliaries wrongly interchanged gate the 
tenet juet opposite to the speaker’s intention J * 

[Sett tbs omission of the article or the possessive in the above], 

17. ' To carry or mar one’s heart upon bis sleeve: To show 
one's feeling openly, Uto every one, to all and sundry , To 
laok proper reserve, 

ftetl triBuearwy heart upon my stem 
For dsns to peck a*.HBfl*Sts»**es. 

Iff 
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18 I am heahily sick of this affair: very much tired of it; 
quite disgusted with it. 

Heavell- 1* /* the seventh heaven: (pred. odj.) In a 
state of extreme happiness. [Habitation of God and his angels.] 

Also, in the third heaven. 

Cp. Biiwein ot bliss ; Garden of the Hosperide*. 

2- By heavens or Goerf heavens . (Interjection). What a 
great surprise. 

Heavy* 1 Heavy metal. (Figuratively used for) for¬ 
midable opponents. 

2- Heavy in hand : (adj.) Lit. used of a horse that bears 
or hangs on bit. (Fig ) of a person that is lacking verve, energy 
or enthusiasm; hard to entertain ; hence, dull. 

Also, Heavy on hand. 

3. Time hangs heavy on one’s hands : passes slowly. 

4. Heavy-laden : (pred. rdj.) weighed down with trouble 
sorrow, weariness, and the like. 

So, a heavy fate, heavy-heartad, heavy news Ac, (Fig.) 
Heavy sky ■* lowering sky. 

Hedge* 1* To hedge in (ground, land, garden dsc.): To 
surround with hedge : To hem in. 

So, to hedge off: To separate by fencing. To fence off. 

2* To hedge a bet: To bet on both sides as a safeguard 
against great loss, 

Heel- —1* At, on or upon the heels of: (adj or adr.): 
(as a follower) following hard; (as syoophant) attending 
closely. 

Cower with a senate ot hit J ieelt.—Poru- 

i 

?. To tread mm the heel* of one: To follow close 
behind him, 



m 





One wot doth tread upon mother'* heeU f -?SB*K t k o. ariftfortano 
never come* single. 


* Thus grisf still treads upon the keel s 0/ pleasure**—CosoatSV*, 
Joy treads upon ike keels of sorrow. 

So,*To follow at or upon the heelt of. 


We followed closely at his heels with the hope 0 ! outstripping U»— 
Cp- To follow as s shadow ; To hang on the skirts of. 

Also. To come upon the heels of one. 

3. To turn sn one’s heels : To turn sharply round (V. I.) 

4 . To take to one’s heels : (V. I.) To ran away quickly. 


To flee. To almcoud. 


Cp. Take to (light. To show a clean (or light) pair of heels, 

5. To get the heel* of onp : To outstrip hi in. 

So, To show one's heels to another. 

0. To be down at heel : [note the singular] (adj.) Lie - 
eitp-ehod. Hence, hi decayed inrcucustancos. 

Cp Out at heels. 

7. To lay (a person) by the heels. (V, T.) To imprison 

^ * 
kirn. So, To clap a person by the heels'. 

(Fig). in the passive form (pred. adj.). Prostrated. 

$. Reels over head (or head over heels): (adv.) upside 
down as in a somersault. Topsy-turvy. 

* 

9- To heel over, (V. I.) To lean over (as a ship) to 
one side. 

* 4 

19. To tool one's heels (V. I.) To be kept waiting for a 

long time. 

So, To fo’ck one’s heels (** To stand waiting)* 

Help.—1. Thers is no help for it ; This cannot be 
ttfeedted 0 * prevented. f 

3. To kelp a km do? over the she.—Be friend hi need. 



Hotter »• Herod 

Helter (To 6 run, go, fly) Utltcr-ikeHtr: (adr.) la 
hurry and confusion. 

Cp. Higgledy—pigglsdy. 9 

H611.—It Hen-hearted.: (adj,) pusnilammotns. Cowardly* 

2 Hen-pecked (husband): (adj.) dominated om by 
his wife. 

Cp The grey mare is the better bom. Atao, Pstty-coat Government, 

3- To tell one's hens of a rainy dap: (Rig.) To sell 
one'* wares at a considerable disadvantage or loas. 

Here. —L (Soittered) here and there: in several or 
various places. 

Gold is found more or less in all parts of the world, though only 
here and there in such quantities a* will pay for its getting,—Crc. 

2. Here, there, and every tchgre ; (Pred. adj.) Ubiquitotw 
(Lit.) Hio et ubique. 

3 . Here and every where i. e, every where ; all about. 

4- (Negative) Neither h,ere nor there : (Pred. adj.) of 
no importance; not to the point. 0 

How we arrived at these results is neither here nor there .—Loao 
Chelmsford, 

V * 

5. Hers today and gone tomorrow : denoting uncertainty. 

Her me tic. Hermetically . staled or (closed): (adj.) 
chjsed air-tight by fusing the edges or apertures together. 

a 

[From Harms*, aa Egyptian of th« 2nd oratory, euppoced to hip* 
written 42* book* derate 1 to religioD rad the (malt edeucot whidi v«re 
ftlwftyrkept under secret guard,) 

He bed been eight years upon a project for extracting tuu-bcamc 
out of cucumber which were to be put (a, phials Agrjietiecfttfy mbd cod 

let out to warm the air iu raw iaolemwt •umraerts*-G(JtUf»a , i T**v*u» 

’ .. .• ’ ■ - v 

Herod. To owf-fered Herod: To outdo Hsrod in lurj 
or wickedness. {See Out], 



Kttftat* *1 twa 

HesitatO ^- l To kiiuue u do I* thing: To bo 

reluctant. 

Q. To hetitaU in doing a thing: To bo iudaoiiivo about it, 

V 

[This gentadiat form connotes inception of till Mt; bat (1) the 
Infinitive forte dote not] 

He gr fteuwe of t b>od and draper $ of i outer : Workman 
in the primitive stage of the world. Henoe, labouring men 
generally; Drudges. 

Iodiam >ea«i no longer be treated As hewer* of wood and drawer i of 
water for the foreign conqueror* -^Mr. Chaksbslain. 

Oar administrative end military talents must gradually disappear 
•wing to titter dilute, till at laat our lot at hewer* of wood and drawere Of 
water in our own couutrj it stereotyped,—G. K. Dossals, 

j Hey-day. The fley diy (of youth, enjoyment, proape- 
rity, and the like)* The period of fullest vigour; Flush. 

In the hep-day of youthful at dour bow many fautta we commit. 

Now it the hep dap of the aelf.advertiser, the ehsriatao, and the 
pretender, —Rossi lL. 

Cp. The spring-time of life. 

HiC. If it jacet. fLat> * Here lies): Beginning of moot 
inscriptions on tom t-stone*. Heuce, epitaph. 

{Fiy. frotp part to the whole ] 

Hay no rude hand deface it. 

And its forlorn hie jacet. — Woaos WOKTS. 

<?» Hio sepaltua^Sere buried ; (Lit) la mmoriant**ln memory of. 

Hide —l A Mde-bgnnd per ton is og« intensely bigotte^ 
obstinate, and stapid; narrow minded. [ Lit, ossd of animals 
having (he skin morbidly tight on tbe body ] 

A top-tatty b-irM.erntk hierarchy, Bysentiae In method, if net in 
•pint, Kid*-b*9.nd by precedent tad theory, detached from praotaal cc** 
dMotn. meetanietl, tad <toetriaaira—Pwassa. '* 

Of ; ftwhyderostoo* m Thiok skinned; {Fig) wet sensitive to tidieal* 
rebuff, ibw^erMUnuR. 



m High 

2 To hide one’i diminished head: To keep outofligbt 
for shame. 

...At who«* night all the atari 

Hide their dimitiiahed head*.—M iltos. 

High—i On high: (adv.) In or to heaven or any . 
lofty position, e. g. Jeliov&li aits on high or looks from on 
high (n.) 

The lark mounts upon high.*- Saak. 

2* (A ship is taken) High and dry : (adv.) to a high 
place ho that water does not touch it; out of the reach of the 
current or waves. Fig, used of parsons &$ pred ®> out of the 
current, of events. 

3. High days and holidays : Festal (lays ; gakdays. 

4. High jinks: Rollicking or uproarious fun: Boisterous 
play or jollity. Horse-play. 

Cp. Saturnalia (= boisterous revelry). 

5 . High life : The style of living of the upper classes. 

4 

Hence, High living = Feeding upon rich and expensive food 
So much for High Life at the close of the ^ 8th century—RusastA. 
Contra. Plain living and high thinking = Frugal and philosophic life 

6* Tht high and mighty : (n.) men of rank and power. 

Also, (adj.) arrogant. So, High andtfow **people of all 
conditions (n.) All and sundry. 

7, High wad; main public road: one mdoh frequented. 
(Fig.) He is on the high road to ruin 4 pursuing a coutse which 
is #urAo bring on ruin. So, a high way ; 

8 * A person is in high spirits (pred. adj.); elated or 
hilarious. 

' .v, * • \ l 

9 . It is high tim that (you should etc.)i Full or complete 
time; The time is f*r advsuced for Mtioa, e. g. It is high time 
to go. 




High 27* Him* 

ft is high tii in tbit we should be setting out 

It is WyA time Mol Parliament began to take the a flairs of Indie 
seriously.—M. Gcirduk. 

[ Note the subjunctive past “ began ” in the clause introduced by 
M It is high time" in the last quotation.] 

It is high time for the allies to take steps to protect themselves 
against such an eventuality (a war of commerce)—P ion era, 

10 . High words were exchanged between us; very angry 
or heated altercation; Wrangling. 

Cp Cross questions and crooked answers, 

11, A high falutin (style): Bombastic; Too pretentious. 

Next comes " The History of a crime” of the highfalutin order,—' 
Ed, Kbtibw. Cp. Euphuism. 

S >, ffigh-Sown. High-eouading (language): Heroics (n). 

12 To be on the hi A horse ) To ha overbearing; 

To mount or ride one’s high horse J To assume a lofty 

tone or manner. So, To be mi the high ropes. 

( 

oCp. To stand on one's diguity. 

13. (To carry thing*) with a high hand : (adv.) Haughtily, 

In an oppressive or overbearing manner; In an inconsider¬ 
ate manner. [See Hand ] 

S‘>» ltigl^handed (adj.)s, g A high-handed act of Royal Prerogative. 
All the high-handed acts of Charles L— PitOTEiKfto. 

14- (Come down or fall from one’*) High estate: rank 
or portion.* great possessions. 

The great man having fallen from, his high estate you see his formes 
faVburjUes at once quit his side —Dexohtoh. ** 

Hilt He proved hie <s»ae up to the hilt: (&dv.) 
completely \ thoroughly, (i, e. t> the furthest degree of hilt, the 
handle beiug one end of the sword or dagger). 

We- 1, (Vo smite) Hip and thigh (adv.) Unsparingly; 
(To overcome) completely, l. «* with«gre*t slaughter. 



Hip »o Hit 

g. To have n per ton on the hip 4 1*0 catch him at a 
disadvantage. To have advantage over. [Fig, from wrestling.} - 

If 1 can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient giudge I bear him.—S bik. 

Nuw infidel, I have thee upon tht hip. —StUK (M. V.) 

3. Hip, hip, hwrah: Exclamation for introducing 
united cheers. 

Hire. This set of furniture is on hire (pred adj ): ready 
to be hired, 

Hit-1 , To hit o£ (ohiracters quality efc. ) (V.T? 

To imitate to a nicety. [From to kU a likmei*.] To describe 
by characteristic bite, i. e f strokes. 

The collocation of word* happily hits off the special quality of hit 
(Birrsll’a,} oouversition—R ubbaII 

No doubt Mr, Glad* fetus Kit off the 4 truth of tbs whole matter when he 
wrote Ac.—S tatesman, 

2. We do uot hit it off together: (V. I.) Agree; Suit 

W 

each other. 

But alee, 1 it is seldom or never 
Tht*se two hit 1 1 off at ^ they should, 

Tue good are to hsrab to the clever, 

The olever so rude to the good. 

So, £ do not hit ti of with him so well as 70 a do. 
Shakespeare writes “ Let us hit together/* [It is indefinite.] 

cp To be of one mind — 

3. To hit upon (a piau, method, or expedient: (7. To 
get atj(a thing aimed ( at ,) To find or discover aa by an accident, 

I can never hit m*« name.— Saac. 

It. To hit out: To atrike ogfc with the fiats. 

Give aha ehep that Ate eat straight from the shoulder*- BiaWC. 

0 . I am hard hit. (Passive. Pred. adj.) deeply affwted 
by some trouble (as pecuniary losses eta); Severely hurt. 
To hit hard-To strike hem# j To give home—thrust to. 



m MI HomMk 

Cp To kit tr &utft («*») fcttin** ; l a. in |b» part whers k« Is 
most sensitive. 

B »«7 high-handed eot (m the part of Germany) tots Russian prids 
« th* rote and hastens tbe rsastion which np»»t coma sooner or kter. 

. 6 To hit the tight nail on I hi head : To lay Vt do the 

* right thing: To gueae aright; Express the exact truth. [See 
N«LJ 

7- To hit one belois the belt : [See Bolt.} 

8 - Bit or mite (stroke, attack, ghees eto.) (adj.): hapha- 
sard; reckless. Also, (ad?.) recklessly; regardless of tbe result. 
Cp. Sink or Swim. 

8 a. To make a hit (V. I.) Be Successful; and to make a 
mitt -(V. I.) fail. 

Ths alap-dash (impetuous) turn frequently mulct* a hit where the 
methodioal parson, Wadded to rules and saloon, maid s ‘Ststssma*. 

Hobby. To ride a hobby : To follow a favourite objeot 
or pursuit [Fig. from children's riding hobby hortee at fairs]. 

A pet theory ( • fad) ( 

Hobson. Hobton'e fhoice l an option in name, but com¬ 
pulsion in reality; a forced election; compulsory acceptance of 
an offer. This or nothing. That or none. No choice at all. 

(The rsferaooe is to a Cambridge inn-keeper who oompatied each cus¬ 
tomer to take the horse which stood nearest the stable dour.] 

Op- First oonrf, first tarred. 

Also, Martial Law: * No law at all, but the will of the general/’ 

* Jfoon*. Boeat-poem: [Latin imitation], used as noun ,* 
adjective, and V. T: A juggler's trick (n), deceiving by trick 
(a). To deceive by trioka (v.) 

It appears that the old system of heeut-poetu is still to he carried m. 

The law is a sort of koeu+peeu* science that smilee in your free ’while 
it picks year pcoket; and the gfotis alotyof it is of mow UM to 

tks prefasans theft the justices of H.—Cb. KaOIUX. 



Hocus 


28 * 


Hoick 


C . " niind Plaiptiff, lame DeCoadast, share ** 

The friend If law’s impartial care, 

A shell t for him, a shell for thee, t(i. e. of the disputed of liter). 
The middle is the lawyer's fee. 

[This is contracted into the simple word Hoax*] 

Cp. Mare’s nest. 

Hog. To go the whole hog : To do any thing thoroughly. 
My friend’s motto for success is 41 go the whole hog tf 
Cp. To go all lengths. 

As well he hanged for a sheep aa for a lamb. (i. e. sin boldly). 

Hoist- To be hoist With one's own petard . .Thu ex¬ 
pression is taken from Shakespeare’s Hamlet Li. 4:— 

For it is the sport to have the engiueer 

Hoist with hit own petard Blown into the air by his own engine 
of destruction, i. e. Beaten with the weapons invented by him, 
[Note the peculiarity “ Hoist” used as p. p ] 

.He is caught. 

The wood cock's head in the noose,-~Maraton (The Malcontent) 

c>. 1 Vengeance is mine’, Shylock had said to himself, and lo! that 

vengeance has recoiled upon kit own head — Ca \r\oter sketches. 

And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 

Fallen on the inventor’s heads.—S hak (Hamlet,) 

Also, Cp Frankenstein’s monster. To be caught in 

one's own mousetrap. Curses coroe home to roost* 

Hold-—’1* To hold back \V. T ): To keep in abeyance ; 
To postpone ; To restrain. (V. I) To hesitate ; To refrain, 

r The moat eminent psychologists had been advising Ctofernment on >the 
moat tortumome methods of aronsing a sense o! shame among all who 
hold bach (from the War Loan recruitment)* 

2* Tjo hold by: (V. T.) To adhere to (a choiee, 

purpose eto.) * - 

* 

Lear*, if yo» cm, to hold by or get bttk to, tome regwd for wiaplicitf 
of llf«,— GjudwoK*. ‘ i, 




HWd w> 

/ hold by twthing Jtei* below 
Appoint my journey and I go-—S hak. 

So, To hold to • % 

3* To hold forth : (V. I.) To speechify ; To orate [used 
rather contempt uoualy}. 

Itenerant quacks hate forth to audience by mounting on benches 
and platforms. 

Their scholars had held f>rlk upon the equity of the claim,—TtMss. 

4. To hold gjoi: (7. I.) To b? valil or applicib’o; 
To apply. % 

The rule hold* good in all eases There is no exception to It. 

5 To hold of : (V. I.) To bo aloof. Not to join in any 
movement. 

Pray, do not hold off in this emergency. 

6 * To hold on : (V. I ) To continue or last; To retain 
grasp on something, 

7. To hold out ’(VI) Not to snoonmb ; To remain firm; 

Against snch arguments Caesar is unable to hold out—D bWHTOv. 

Also, (V. T.) To offer (hope, inducement, prospect etc.) 

8- To hold over : to retain or reserve for future uso ; 
To postpone. 

We hold over the report for our subsequent issue.—A dvoo vtk. 

8 a. To hold one’s own : To muntain one’s position in 
a competitive straggle. 


As the mountaineers held their own against trained soldiers, they grew 
slrohg ip their conviction that Sod was on'their Bid,.— PfioTHSRO. 

So, these grand old crusted superstition, held their own. —RossstX. 

9, To hold to : To cling or adhere to. * 

If he (Lord Churohbill) hold* to his position, the tax must be on Hf last 
legs.—G ladstoh x. 

10 To hold «p [7, T.} (to ridicule, abhorrence, opprobrium 


etc.): To exhibit. 


<*> 

r 1 


* 



ytu m - H*t# 

Hmy Iri«h Viotttjr is deao<mo*d Mid Mi dp U tit epptob riao of s 
fiftkl* aid exsitsbl* mob. -*»Thfcss v 

Tbs object o I satire is to told «/* vice or folly to ridicule tod 
re^oiatiou* 

Cp. To show up. Also, (V. I.) To keep up one's fortitude* 

It is ?sfy dif&iutt for a person to hold up under such scathing banters. 

« 

Agiiii, Tuo weather held up, i. «. kept fine. 

It To held, tilth : To side with ; To stand up for ; as ia 
the purase, " To hold tdUh the hare apd ran with the hounds." 

13. Hot hold itUer ; Bear close examination. [Sot* the 
application iu negative sentences]. 

Thie your argument will not hold water. 

f 

How o<tn the equality theory hold water f [Here the aentenoe being 
Interrogative, the expeoted .newer ie in the negative.] 

If. B, No adjective should be placed before " water" 
ai any. Cp. That argument won’t wash. Centra. To pau muster. 

1$. To hold (any progressive march or movement) in 
theek : To orntrol or re it rain: To imptde the progress of. 

II. To hold (tu emmy, oppottjnt eto) in play; To 
keep so engaged or oooupied as to divert attention from the 
real objeotive. 

I with two more {o help m« will hold the fot in play.—V aoavua, t, 

1 j. Neither to hold nor to bind : (pred. adj.) t so highly 
etoited as to be beyond control. 

The ringlseder of t^e rebellious etuleaU Wu neither to hold nor to 
bind bauuse an iaiiuoatiou wm made by the PmeipU against hie venoity, 

Hole- —1- I hive g )t that cunning frimd in a hole: 
iu an embarrassingly difficult situation. [From Jig seois of hole 
* mean abode] 

So, To drive m fp * hole : To penetrate. 

- 2. 2V make a hole m t To perforate: To read. 



Hole m H*rt# 

qroM exanrinetiod cun mat* a Me io the triple-pl»t#d of f««d 
bjpocrlcy ud cunning.—Sia H. Hawhhi. 

3 . This statement is a mere hole, to creep mi of: plea or 
I qbterfnge. A make-believe. 

£. To pick hole* in : To find fault with. 

Our o«ru frisoda, u*y, ever* soua«tiraea qar very selves ere oro^a-sxetni' 
a ing old watch-words picking hole* in tliue-honrtired Sags Rtmaix. 

£jut t To pick ft hole in a perton'a coot or aAqraater. 

Op. To cavil at. 

Q. A round peg in a square hok \ 

ot A equare pep in a roun i hole f These two expressions 

ive used &i predicate of a person not fitted for the situation 
he holds. 

Of He is out j/( hie element. Not at home. Also, Horse— merinos. 

Home— 1. (To he or feel) at home ifith a parson 
(pred, adj*): Familiar. (Fig ), On, a subject. 

Though there wm su&ething like half a century's difference in our »gty 
f /eft at once end completely at hmqe with h*w-—R csssll. 

Also, To he at ease as if in one’s own house. 

Hence, To make oneetlf at home. 

2. I shell he at home between 8 end fi a. m. tomorrow, 
i, e. prepared to reoeive visitors. 

Generally, to he at horn to other. 1 * 1 aoosssible to them. 

3 . To bring (a thing) home to : (V. T.) To impress upon. 

Bit terrible punishment shakes him (Gloucester) more consideret# for 

others, end else bring* born* to him the hei^ousne** «( tbs hogs (Leaf's 
firotiwo ^taqjktere}—<Oaapaotsa sswrcass. * 

ta. To bring a charge hov^e to a person: Te prove it 
positively against him; To convict him of It. So, to bring 
a truth hoot* to a person is to convince him of it. , , 

That the British Power.should hew resorted to the srbtasry *tep 

o< In Ur omen t m«t he hstd lobe yesf ol Its inability to bring im* to 
Hr*. Bessatsndttm Mlowwu Skv*« leveled sgslrist thsttbr-LlWnnS. 




home 28 # Honour 

if 

4 . To bring' oneself home again : (V, l.) To regain lost 
something or Btatus. 

•M 

5. To com home to : (VJT.) To affeot a (person) deepiy as 
by touching his conscience or heart—the seat of emotion : To 
more affectionately. 

An lif.'i evening closes round us no words come home to u with swifter 
ft'iror flight than thote of the P^almi — PboTHBuo. 

6. Drive your bit we home to one: Press him with ques¬ 
tions so that he cannot escape answering definitely, 

7. The thrust went home: (a<lv.) To the poipfc aimed 
at. Hence, a IIom*-thrutt m any thiug said to the point; a 
close pointed remark. 

1 Also, Home-truth* : Unpalatable truths about oneself. , 

* A GAbdid friend * is always glad to tell home-truths. 

& Heme-tick: (adj.) Hating depression of spirits 
caused by absence from home. Hence, the noun “ Home-sick¬ 
ness ”•* Nostalgia. “ The anguish of emigrants " 

Homer. Homer sometimes nods: Even the beat writer 
At times makes slips or descends bale wt, hie ordinary .level. 

Honour —1 This performance will do yot honovur : 

win for you general esteem. 

3 . The oitisens came oat to do him honour : slow, their 
due respect tor him. 

3. To do the honours (of the table or the house): To act 
£he part Of the host (or hostess) at an entertainment. 

, pffote the plural as distinguished, from (l) and (S)]. 

G*ven to hospitality, Lord. Shaftesbury did ths honours with state!; 
rraee-O. W. B. HUSSSM;. ’ 4 ' 

3a. Ho pawed his M, A. Eraminciioa with botwtr* 

(adv.) la a pre eminently successful manner.; with disfcumtiou, 

80 , iht honour* af thS evening rosto£ \*iih Altai ' ' ' 



Honour H7 Hop* 

4 A debt ' of honour: one incurred by betting or _ 
gambling not recoverable by law, yet binding at involving the 
debtor’s self-respect or his respect from the society to which 
he belongs. Honorary obligations depending upon honour 
though not legally enforced. 

4a. A word of honour : a verbal promise which cannot 
be broken without Social disgrace. 

Hence, upon my honour (l say), (adv.). on the pledge of 
m f own reputation as an upright aud truthful man. 

So, He is bound in honour to do this ; it is his moral duty. 

Cf To be OH one'i honour to do this : To be under morel obligation. 

5* That is a point of honour with me: That ia a 
matter to which I sciupulouslji adhere |rom a delicacy of 
feeling or amae of duty. That vitally affects my honour. 

The traditions of Government requite Minister* to vote. It i* a point 
of honour for each man to be m as mauy division* as poaaible.— Tim Re. 

0. A public meeting will be held m honour of (a person 
or event) i. e. to celebrate or do honour to. [See (1)] 

l The Corinthian game* ware held in honour of Neptune. 

7. He is an honour to his profession, i. e. reflects honour 
ow. (The profession) is held in high respect because of his 
oonneotion. 


8 More honoured in the breach than the observance (adj): 
more honourable to break than to observe. 

Bat to my mind, though I *m nstivejkere * 

* , And to the manner born, it is e cuetom 

More honoured in the breach then the observance ,— Shak. 

Contra: In the ISth century some ot. the gravest of jotf sooiSt 
«ffB^es had.,olu«V»red round the institution of marriage which eras almost 
mueh dishonoured At the observance as in the breach.— B.VSU&U f ^ 

Mty*,;\TQ,hop$ qpinst hope: To oofttimi* tO.<ttpeot 
wsben the citaunstaooeee Ate against it. . ■* 





Horn 

VTho egeinit hope believed itgi hope-. Rom IV. If 

¥ 

Hirn-J. Tb# hern of plenty; Ths symbol of 
abundance. 

[The alludon i* te 1 upiter'a gift to Amalthma in retaro for her having 
fed him while young with goet'a milk.—The hem was to yield fc*r in plenty 
/everything ehe dr*}red.] 

cp Cormxctopift, i. •. oftrftowing atort. 

* 

% Tp draw fn pno't hprnt : (fig.) To repress one's 
ardour. To restrain one’s pride. Also, To pull in one’s homy. 

[The allusion ie to the behaviour of a apail in retracing the horps, i. e. 

fcelen or tentacle® when alarmed], Cp To draw back, 

* 

So, To lower one’s horn; To humiliate one’s self. 



Contra ; To lift up one’s bora on high. —-Psalm Lxxv. 

His horn is exalted. [Marie the singular form in tbs taro 
cases.] 

3. To show one’s homi : To betray one's devilish nature. 

[The referenoe ie to the pioture of the supposed Deyil having horns, tail 

and sloven feet]. *» 

* Cp. The ploven foot. 

4. To be on the horn s of a or the dilemma: (Fig ) 
(pred. adj.) oocupying a position which presents two evils, 

[Dilejnma it} logic is an frgum/Bnt frpm two alternative proposition a 
each of which is squally conclusive against an adversary.} 

t 

Half the logic of misgqvemoMVt lies in oqe aophiaticai dilemma, vis, 
‘jf the people are turbufent, they ere unfit.for liberty} if they are qubit, they 
do not ward liberty, ~>M*pAiflujr. » 

To be in ftx ; Between Scjlla and Charybdia, * 

So, I* am landed is « ditmma i i. confronted with two 
squally diflfeutt aitefnatim, 

, p. To tahf hem* {See Bull.] 
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Hornet TO briny a hornet's nut about ont’ijutr* : To 
etir up a host of enemies or hostile critics, &0, a wae^asat. 

The victorious party bad brought a nice homtft ntnt about thtir tans— 
Hughe*, [Mark the pluraU.and the singular *' neat”J 

Hors. , (To be laid etc,) (tors de combat. Fr. (pred. 
adj.) Lit. outside of the combat [Hore=> outside]. Disabled; 
out of the fighting trim. • 

Success is no longer to b« estimated by the territory captured but by 
the number of enemy placed Aor* de eomhat .—German optimism. 

Lay by the heels. 

Horse.— 1. A horse laugh : A loud ooarse laugb. 


Cp. Sardonic laugh. 

2* Hone-play: rough and boisterous amusement; Rollick* 

iug. 

Horse-play loses its relish after childhood. 

* 

a Horse-leech: a horse-dootor ; a farrier. 

4, To Jlog or mount a dead hoise : To attempt to wire 
interest in a worn-out cause; hence, To waste energy. 

The attempts to revive the agitation over the partition of Bengal are 
ISkoJhffging a dead florae,—T imes. 

4*. To work a dead horse : (V. 1.) To work for wages 
already paid. 

0. A dark horse bas won. [See Dark.] 
g! On one’s high horse : (pred. ndj.) Puffed up. 

. 7. To put the c art before the horse: (See Cart]. 

tffa * . 

$. To look a gift-horse in the mouth : To find fault with 
a gik ^Reoce, to be ungrateful to the donor. 

IK 

{The UtotA # * gab n is sometime* for M mouth ”3 

He is, u host in himself t (pred* tgfcl 
gwat skill, power, rewttrees and the like. {H&§re 
«*▼ gqifil number]. 

19 * * 
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% To reckon without omit felt V&h 
the LcJtord'e bill without consulting biox. To *&• 

judge actuation rashly; To overlook a posable difficulty or 
opposition. - 

Napoleon had reckoned wiihsut hi* host u regard* On gpsiihm to ha 
assumed by the South Oermwa oatiraahuea,—L ojtbos Hbw& 

Hostages Hostage* to fortune t wife, children, and 
dependants, because they ate fwdfe to be io*t. 

He that has wife and children has given hostages to fortune for they 
IC 0 impediments to great enterprise* either of virtue or mieobief.—‘fiA^OUn 

f Hoatage ia any person handed over to an enemy a» * pledge 1tor the 
performance of certain conditions 4 Fortune * ia the enemy here } 

Hot —1. In hot water: Id tumble, disgrace, or scrape 
(especially when brought about by one*s own doing.) 

2. He will make it hot for me: make the position 
uncomfortable for me. [Tt’ is indefinite for the situation.) 

So, He will moke it too hot for me : cause the above 
situation by persecution. 

3. I will give it him hot : reprimand him severely. 

c * 

4* Hot-bed : Lit, a bed of earth heated by fermenting 
substances used for growing early plants. (Fig. used inn bad 
sense for) any place that favours the rapid growth «ad 
development (cf disease vice, corruption, intrigue, sedition-) 

& A hot tpring : one which spotxtsjforth bpiling>ater ; 
a geyser. ' ** 

, Hour —1* The moil hour*: The eudy 

midnight such as one, two, three o'clock in 

$hSt vblumhwas wM Mpta» up lb On moUhour*. if 

S jtta. rfrtwa t w i • 

4’ 
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Humbta 


House 

7. (To pot (, n) Like, a hoiue on fire ; (liclv ) With very 

U s 

great rapidity or very rapidly ; so as to make a rapid progress. 

8. To cry or proclaim from the houitiopi : ( V. 7\) To 
announce to the public. 

That 1 was biought up in poverty and * f lnc at**d myself with earning 
from UKnial work rut: bo cried from tfu'lnmflvp* - 1 . f. There i« nothing 
disgraceful in it ; nr. the cunt 1 arv, there U much m it to be pioud of. 

9. To srt ones house tn onbr: To set matters straight. 

The Government ;u y, doing all iu then power to irtf their house in order, 

c? To put (matters or things) to rightn. 

Contra : IV twin the h<ni*e out <*f window. 

10 Ilovst war tinny : A merrymaking when a family 
enters a wno house. 

Hue. A awd cry; A loud clamour against an 

oflender who is beuoir pursued, 

A hue ami 07/ hath followed certain nun into this bouse.—S hak. 

Fly, run, km and cry, villain, 1 am undone— Sh a je (M W,) 
lienee, to raise a hue and cry. 

Hum — 1 To hum and haw (V* I.): To make a drawl 
inpf sound in speaking. 

2 To waAy thirty* hum : To cause them to go on briskly 
or to bo in a state of activity. 

Cf, “ The busy hum of mc» Mu/rox (V. Allegro). i 
Hu, Humdrum (existence): adj. Droning or monotonous, 

Humble- To sat lami a pic. (V. 1.) To have to tote 
t humble tune. To. mute an abject apology. [From the 
humbta allotted to the servants. Pie» are made of the humbtei 
i. e, heart, liver, ami kidneys]. 

The tyiant is making Fiance eat humble pie! France is humiliated. 

C - To f at, one’, words ; To eat dirt. 

To eat the leek; To bite or lick the duat. 



Hundred »* * 

» 

Hundred/ Gtaff* hundred or ^trn</r«(f y i. e. 120. 
Hunt —1' To A«nt rfuiwi: (V, 1\) To follow up until 

captured or heaton. 

The ivgiuu'iit earned ill repute {or their cruelties in hunting ihton 
persona sui-peoted of sympathy with Miumiuuth in the rebellion of 16S6. 

Cp. Ti» bring to bay, . 

A 

2* To hunt out : (V. T.); To find by search, 

3- To hunt up (n word, or its meaning etc,) : (V. T.) 
To search for. 

Hurly. The hnrtff-lwly : (n.) u groat tumult, uproar, 
or commotion. [A reduplication of hurly.] 

When Ul hurfd'hitt'/y in done, 

Whcu tne battle’s lost And won—>SriAJ£ (Macbeth)* 

Amidst all this hurly-burly Pitt maintained a stately and cautious 
reserve.—ltn shell. 

Hurry— 1- He did it in a hurry : (udv,) with undue haste. 
2 To hurry up: (V 7 . 1.) To make haste. 

3. To hurry off: Co docatnp (V. I.) 

Hush* To hush up an affair (or a rumour; which is 
disgraceful or discreditable: To suppress it ; To keep it 
concealed, or to procure silence about it. 

Hence, Hush money, i. e. bribe paid to purchase such silenco. 

Ci>. To burke inquiry, publicity Ac, (i. e. to Smother it). 


1 

I.—1. Dot your i’t and cross your t’s : [a familiar 
formula for beiug scrupulously accurate.] 

Make yoyr meauiug clear by filling in details. 
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White Sir Henry Cotton flat for Nottingham, Ifeet foiled at?(ht f* and 
trotted all the t'$ of thafrnow defunct statesman.—1?. Noftyow* (Looker-on) 

It is in the same heroic spirit that the Bengal Conference must tddreaa 
Haelf to the duty of dotting the i’$ and crating the (n of the Delhi pro¬ 
nouncement.— ST A TKfiKAN. 

2* / for one do not believe thin, i, e. Let other* believe, 

I don't. (I, Independently of others.) * 

If Oovermnont te to woik out bis (tl>® individual man’s) vocation for 
him, / for one am not Hangnroe as to the result.—W. E. Gladstone; 

[Note tlio restricted use only id the first person singular} 

Ice 'Job? eak the ire . [See Break ) 

Ichabod- To cry echabod : To lament that The gk>Jy 
hflB dtpirted. 

Nobtwly even in England believes today that a word of the charge of 
Macuilay [the lit ngateea are a timid race quite unfit for military putpo 4 *** ) 
was founded m truth The nUsrk Ichabod has been wiped off our taco 
for ever —Sth K G. Guft \ 

When the Kc form Bill of 1832 received the Boyal Assent, the Lord 
Bathurst of the pound, who had been a member of theiHrkeof Welling- 
ton'* Cabinet, solemnly cot oft me pigtail, saying, u Ichabod f Sot the glory m 
departed ” -G. W E. KcsoKll. 

There i&a compaiative paucity of modem specimens which display 
quite the high Artistic standard of the mote autiquo exemplars, but that 
there is n6 causa to erg Ichabod was amply shown by those example* oi 
contemporary arts and waft* of which the permanent scct&ofe mainly 
consists.—D. Truroiura. 

If—1* ?f I oaly him! This exolamatory use of an 
adverbial antecedent clause without being followed by the 
expected consequent principal clause (epodosis) means *' 1 wish 
I knew/’ 

2. As if: A contraction for “ As the ease would be if 
etc." A supposition contrary to f set, [see A*}. 

We make guilty of our dieaetero the awn, the moon, had the «t»n; 
a* if we weretiUeine by oecewaty ; tool* bj heaeeuly oomjjvdaioB. —Sa\ k. 



if m Hi 

3 . At if ydu did mt know (used without the antecedent 
clause, i. e. protasis): you know quite well. I 

Ilk-— 1* of thit ilk or of that ilk : (adj) of the same 
place (used after the name of a land-owner to denote that his 
sifrnaue and the name of his estate are the same), 0 . g. Burleigh 
of that ilk, i e. Lord Burleigh. 

2- Men of that ilk: similar;* of that sort or set. 
[Rather vulgar]. Cp. Of that kidney. 

111-4- I am ill of fever: (adj. pred.) Out of health as 
Buffering from. Also, I «m taken ill* 

2. I am ill at ease : (pred. adj ) not perfectly at ease, 

i. e. uneasy or enil arrassed. 

« 

When he goes out among crows and other birds, they hunt him Slid 
etrike him with their b^aku utid Ite is ill at tost. — B, Anselm. 

c f . M.iliiiftt* (noun) = Mai + ea*e. 

3* It will go ill with you ; produce results unfavourable 
to; cause misfortune to, 

4- He took my remarks ill’ waa offended by them;* 
resented them. * 

S' 

But, in the passive \ form with personal nominative/ 

1 em taken Hi «I fell sick, 

I was now living in Bond street and for the first time in my life was 
takm seriously M,~3m H. Hawkins. 

4a. Thera is ill-blood between us: animosity, great 
enmity. 

4b. He has done me an ilUum : disservice; unkind or 
injurious act ; harm. 

& Ill-natured or Ill-tempered (adj.) cross, peevish, surly; 
vrauspish; Cantankerous. • 

H. IU-timd (request, application renuuk etc): (adj) 
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made or presented at an unsuitalde time; Jtf&pportime. Mal-a* 
propos, (Ti ) 

7 IU omened or ill-starred (movement, project, adventure 
etc). Inauspicious , unlucky , unfortunate. bo, ill-fated, 

8* Ill weeds groiv apace {\> iov.) ; Influence of harmful 

and mibthif vous men works rapidly 

9 It an ill wind that blows no body (food: An event, 
however disastrous gtneialft/, proves advantageous to particular 
indmdiul*, e a .in epulimib puts money into the pockets of 
doclois, A guut fun mu m one country enriches merchants of 
uDolhti iNinnls ol heavy Income Tax give unprincipled asses 
Burs occisiou to take huge bnhes. The Great War his profatted 
Japan. Bank— failures aie occasions for huge remunciation 
to Lujuidatois. 

Except wnul stands as novel it etood 

It i*> an ill wind turns none to good — 1 Tus£ir. 

Ill blows the wmd that profits no body —Suak. 

Indian stud* nt^ to? the first time coming across this idiomatic proverb 
not only f ul to catch its meaning, but are apt to give it the exactly oppo¬ 
site sinae Tin trioi aiifeis from the negative character of the sentence 
disguised as afliimatne The following logical analysis may take off the 
dolutuou —The expression is an E pxopositpm equivalent to 

No every-body doing good winds are ill winds (K). 0 

Contuse No i)l winds are every * body *doing-good-~<E). 

Obi as f All ill winds are not every-body-dwng-good (A) 

i. e gome-body doing good. 

. N. B. The peculiarity of this paradigmatic expression 
lies in the affirmative principal clause of a complex sentence 
being qualified by a negative adjective clause with the relative 
pronoun/ Other examples ate 

*' It is a lung lane that Jps no turning * 

The night is long that never finds the day.-*-SBA*. 

<» Every cloud has a silver fining, [applicable to Individual units]. 



Impose Ill 

Contra * Ever/*partial evil i« universal good,—Pom 

Impose* To impose upon a person; [v. T.) To practise 
deception upon him. To illude, A person easily imposed upon 
is facetiously called * a gudgeon,’ [From the sense of this 
combination we have the noun Imposture. But when the 
combination is not real, as iu the third quotation, the noun 
is imposition : 

It id one of those antitheses which make noivSeuSe wear the aspect of 
senBe and so impose on the uuw&iy. — Rub.skll. 

There is no quackery iu medicine, religion, or politics which way not 
impose even on a powerful mind, when that mind has been disordered by 
pain or fear,—M acauuat. 

Let it coutinue the Harding* policy of truHling in the people and 
imposing upon them the sobering responsibilities of Self-Government,—CBHOJf 

Improve- —1- To improve upon a thing ; To make (it) 
better by additions or amendments. To better ; To meliorate. 

Davenant’s impertinence led hi in to believe that he could improve upon 
Shakespeare,—D*iu btos . 

It will be atrange iff do not improve upon the lesson. — Ibid. 

You have improved so upon the old days.—A. Trollops, 

2* To improve the occasion ; To point a moral or lesson 
from. 

Holmes, who was one of the best boys in the school, began to improve 
the occasion —Hughes, 

Cf. To improve the shining hours- [See Hour]. 

[Kote. u To improve " does not necessarily imply some¬ 
thing previously wrong as u to amend f> does.] 

In—1. In as much as ; (cony) Since / because; Seeing 
that; considering that. 

<* In tbfti. {For the rawou that). ;>• 

a I "was in for it : ipred. adj.): committed to it. 

[“ It * is indefinite for an unpleasant situation]. AJ*o, 



Inch 


In 298 

Engaged in competition. [It «=> race, prize etiE.] 

I am in /or the prize and will not draw back. 

3* To be in with a person : To ba intimate or too friendly 
with him. 

So, To hep in ( V . £) with a person : To continue intimacy 
with him. 

1 am in this indelicate position because I have been too long in with 
that unprincipled atheist. 

4- The ins and outs oj a thiny ; (noun) All the details 
and intricacies of a matter. Items. 

In those scanty and imperfect fragments not a little may be learnt of 
the ins and out* of his mind.- Tjme3 . 

Cp. The turnings and windings. Nooks and corners, 

O* (If you are) in for a penny, (you are) in Jor a pound : 
It is all the same whether the responsibilities of the situation 
accepted are sninll or great. Things once begun must ba 

•oududed at all costs ur at nil hazards. 

Cji). As well he hanged for a sheep an for a lamb. 

Ingratiate. To ingratiate oneself with a person: To 
introduce oneself, to his goodwill or kindness. 

Inch -1 Ho is every inch a king \ (adv.) even in little 
matters. 

< 

2 The allies are gaining ground by inches : (adv.) Little 
by little ; Bit by bit; slowly. So, He is dying by inches. 

Cp. . By inchmeal, Mnke him (Prospero) by inch-msal a disease,—SHAH, 

i p. 0. our lives’ sweetness ! 

That we the pain of death would hourly dU % 

. Rather than die at once.—S hak, 

3- Give an inch and take a» ell (i. e. 45 inches) Givn 
a little and take (45 times as) much. 

c*. Give a aprai to catch a herring, or to Throw a sprat to catch a whale, 
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Indian. —1. **(To walk) in Indian file : in single file, i. ». 
each person following another in a long row. t 

2 Indian Nabob : A wealthy East Indian, who having 
resided in the Orient returns to England with great com* 

t 

petence and irascibility of disposition. 

The Indian Naltobs, as they were called, became a recognised and 
powerful element in society and their habits of * Asiatic luxmy ” are repre¬ 
sented by Chatham, Burke, Voltaire, and Horne Tookeaa producing » maikt d 
effect upon the aoeiai life of the time.—R ussell. 

Initiative* —1* I look the initiative by subscribing Its. 

200 to the Building Fund of the school; I took the introduc- 

* 

tory or first step To begin a work. 

Cp. To take the lead. Beware of using the ve<b " give ,r instead of 
take/'] 

2- To hart the initiative : To possess the power - >r right 
of taking the lead. 

In Switzerland the citizens have the initiative . in legislation. 

3. On the initiative of l Under the lead taken by. 

In the neighbourhood of the town be (Jesus) was acknowledged a* 
Messiah by a few adherents on the initiative qf Peter.—M od. Uf.vikw. 

So, on one’s own initiative . 

Inquire. —1. We inquire (V . I.) into a matter : P»t 
questions about it and thus find what it is in all its bearings/ 
To 41 A ke search of it; To investigate ; To sift. 

2- To inquire of a person (about or after § a thing): To 

seek information from him. \ 

[The above are the intransitive use? of the verb—But note the follow¬ 
ing transitive use as eoceptiob, Let us inquire the method of his working ] 

Insinuate. To insinuate oneself into another’* favour l 

To gain it by snbrie or artful means. [See Ingratiate.] 

Cf. To creep into favour ; To worm oneself into favour. Similarly, 
To insinuate a per ton into an ojfce; To introduce him gradually and ortfidly. 
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soo Interval, 

Insist TV insist on. a thing (V. T.) : To demand it 
persistently. [The prep “on ,> is the means of converting a 
noun-clause with “that” into a phrase.] 

The abolition of fees should be instated on as a necessary condition 
of aid.- -H. D. Taylou. 

Her Majesty insisted on a categorical answer.—R ussell* 

Cp. To he a stickler for. 

Instance. — 1- At the instance of : (adv.) as an urgent 
demand from. 

Paiinprstone’* contumacy was the last straw and he was at the Queen’s 
instance diamihSed from the Foreign office.—R ussell. 

‘ 2- F° r instance: (adv ) an an illustrative example, e. g* 

latent. To all intents and purposes: (adv.) In all 
applications and senses ; (Hence) 1‘iucucally; Virtually; really. 

Rumania, to all intents ami purposes, is more or less in concert with 
the Entente Powers.—L. Review. Cp. As good as. 

Interest —1* I secured the office by interest : by means 

of my influence with some person in power. 

2* To make interest with a $er*on: To make personal 
interest bear with him. 

3 To repay an injury with interest [Fig. from discharge 
of a debt]; with something in addition . 

4- To be interested in a matter: concerned in it; private 
advantage being involved in it. 

[Differentiate between 4< hi oue’s interest" and {t To one’s interest.” 
The use depends on the connecting verb —e- g. Government will in their 
own interest seek the co-operatiou of the people/ But Government will 
fia< it to thdr own interest to etc. The latter connotes advantageous 
consequence as dearly realized .] * 

4 » 

Interval —1- At intervals : (adv.) Not and then; 
(also) Here aud there. 


( 
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<j, By a lonp interval. By a long time or space. (Bat 
liongo interveUo). 1 

The 41 Concise Dictionary M stands first— and by a long interval— among 
all the one volume English Dictionaries hitherto published—A cadkMT. 

Invidious* To make invidious distinctions: To act 
'towards Home persons with special favour and thus cause 
offence to others ; To give offence by injustice. 

Similarly, It is not invidious to mention (certain names). 

i 

Ipse* The ipse dixit: (Lat) rt He himself said it ”; (n.) 
A confident or authoritative assertion without reason or 
argumentation. Dogmatism. 

What a number of innocent people arc being interned on the mere 
ipse dixit of the C, I D. officers ! \ 

Ipso Ipso facto (adv.) By the fact itself. By that 
mere fact. [This is applicable to most immediate inferences 
of logic. 

He is a loyal subject of the king, ipso facto the charge of disloyalty 
brought against him is absurd.] 

Iron. —I* The Iron age: (Lit.) The period when 
primitive man made and used weapons and implements made 
from iron. 

( Fig.) Period when cruelty, oppression, outrage, and the 
like prevail = the kali yuga of the Hindus. * 

% To put a person in iron s : (V. T.) To put fetters on him. 

3. He has many (or too many) irons in tHe fire: i. e. 
is engaged in (too) many undertakings. 

Trying to do too many things at once. 

4. He ruled with a rod of iron : with great severity. Sa, 
Iron law. 

Carlyle's insistence on tho moral dignity and destiny of man created 
new standards as the testa of economic questions, and humanized the iron 
law of supply and demand,—P bOTHEBO, 
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5- To strike while the iron is hot : Act with promptness 
and energy at a good opportunity; To avail oneself of & 
favourable opportunity. 

Cf. To lake time by the forelock. 

Q. 2'he iron entered into his soul. [A. Biblical expression 
taken from Prov. v.] Great grief, sorrow, or trouble had come 
upon him. 

(An interchange of the sulisfcantivea of the original passage ‘His soul 

entered into the iron’ i. e. fettertj = Tho »oul loftPita freedom in the enjoy* 

* 

merit of denial bliss by being forced iuto bondage.] 

Irony. Irony of fate .. [Faun irony f figure of speech 
where tiie real meaning is contradictory to the expression] 

Au occurrence or result contrary to and immockery of a 
pre-ordained destiny calculated upon the supposed justice of 
natural or divine law. An ordainiug of the very contrary of 
what was expected. 

The Pandits know what the word frog in the well stands for as it was 
coined in their own mint and it is a sad irony of fate, that the best illustra¬ 
tion of the idea should, at the pre^eut day, he furnished by themselves, u. R, 

It ha* often struck me as curious irony of fate that Europeans should 
uow and than come forward to instruct u« in the nobleness of loving learn¬ 
ing for learning's sake.— Justice A. Rahim. 

«r 

Issue-—1- This ie the point at issue ; (adj.) in dispute; 
disputed. 

2 We are at issue on this point: (pred. adj.) of different 
©pinion; disagreeing. 

3. The matter will be disastrous in the issue : in th( 
final result. Cp. As things turn out. 

4. I join issue with you (V. T.) Take opposite view 
(on a point in debate), one affirming.the positive and the othe 
apholding the negative. 
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We are compelled to join issue with the President of the congreaa.— 

Dr. Puaey had read more than uuy body there (in-Theology), and it is 
hard to join issue with a mao who knows, bo to speak, more of the country 
to be fought over,—T imes. 

So, w e joined issues (V. I.). We took issues [plural number] 

Ivory. (Dreams, hopes etc.) pass through the ivory gate : 
Not come true ; are falsified. [Allusion to the old belief that 
there are two gates iu the nether world—one of gold and the 
other of ivory—through which all dreams pass to the Upper 
World.] 

Their (the Liberals’) dream of an independent majority had glided May 
through the ivory gate.— Times of India. 

Contra : The gold gate. 

j- 

Jack* A familiar substitute for the common Englishman’s name 
John ; much used to form colloquial compounds as Jack-a-dandy for 
dandy, Jack-daw for daw. 

1. A jack-in* offin, A vain petty official : a consequential 
sort of fellow in the discharge of his petty duties. 

Cp. A fly on the'wheel.—also, To give oneself airs. 

2. A jack of all trades: One that can turn his hand 
to any kind of business ; A dabbler iu many kinds of work* 

Cp. The proverb “Jack Of all trades, master of none,'' 

Facetiously substituted by “Versatile.” 

Alto, “ The Admirable Crichton ” [assassinated wheft only 22 yen* 
of age,] 

3. A Jack with a lantern, or a jack o'-lantem : An ignis- 
fatuus,—Will-o’-the-wisp. 

4- A jack daw in peacock's feathers : One appearing in 
borrowed plumes. [Taken from a well-known fable ] 

Cp... An ass in lion’s skin. .(One dressed in bor¬ 
rowed robes.) 



J ao* 'John 

0, A jack pudding ; A clown : a buffoorf. A merry-andrew. 

Jacket 1> l n jackets : (Pred. adj.) (Fig.) in infancy, 
mere boy. 

Canning and Gladstone were politicians while they were tn jacket*, — 
Times. 

Cjf. In petticoats. 

2- To dust one's, Jacket’ To beat him, 

Jeunesse Jeunase doree ( Fr .); young men “ about town” 
remarkable for their luxurious habits. Panjandrums fused as 
plural] 

Cp. The Gilded youth. 

Job 1 Job lot : A miscellaneous collection of goods 
bought as speculation. 

2. Job-price l cheap price. 

3. This was a bad j ob : An unfortunate state of things 

or busiuess.—so, a hopeless job. A tough job. „ t 

Contra : a good job = a lucky aftair. 

The man was employed for doing odd jobs : occasional 
pieces of work of miscellaneous kinds. 

4a. To do a person's job 5 To ruin him. 

So f To do the job for him. To kill him* 

5. Job's comforter : One who pretends to sympathize 
with you, but attributes your misfortune to your own mis¬ 
deeds. 

[The reference is to the Book of Job in the Bible- The Patriarch Job 
was typical of patience under trying circumstances and great afflictions. 
His three frieuds coming to comfort him in his distress only reproached him. 
Hence, Job's comfort =* Really no comfort but aggravation of sorrow causing 
bitterness and irritation. * 

Cp. Patience on a monument, 

* Sovereign o’er transmuted ill. 

, John- 1* : The typical figure of an English¬ 

man, 41 bluff, big* and burly [From Arthbutnot's History 
of that name.] 
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Ignorance of his,neighbours is the character of the typical John Bull . 
‘Fat man with a white hat in the two-penny orambua.'—LoRT) Palmkbstokk. 

2 Johnny-raw l («) A new hand in any business, a 
novice; a greenhorn ; an acolyte, [a nickname.] 

Joint- 1- Out 0 / joint : (Pred. adj ). Utterly disordered 
or dislocated; disorganised ; also, anomalous. [Metaphor from a 
bone which has slipped from its proper juncture with another 
bone, or from clook mechanism]. 

The time is out of joint, O cursed spite, 

That ever I was horn to set it right.—S hak (Hamlet.) 

Cp. We are fallen on evil times. 

2. To put one's nose out of joint: [see Nose]. 

Jok6- 1* The remark was made in joke : (adv.) jocosely, 
in jest; not in earnest; with no serious intention. 

2. A practical joke ; A trick played ou some one to tlje 
injury or annoyance of his person , e. g. Piftching, secret removal 
of the paper which is being written upon. 

Even practical joltc* are very capital in their way, if you can only get 
the other party to see the fun of them.—D icki;nh. 

To play practical jokes o ball)’rag. 

3. To crack a joke : To make ft witty or laughable remark; 

Judas 1* Judas kis$: A betrayal under the semb¬ 
lance of friendship. A treachery during friendship- 

[From the false disciple who betrayed Christ], 

- Cp. Punic faith a faithlessness. 

2. Judas’ ho r e : A. peephole in door ; a small hole for 
peeping into a room without the knowledge of those within it. 

Cf- Eavesdroppers stand under the eaves to liwteD to secret*. 

Judge. 1- We judge (V. T.) a person by his acts, i. ». 
form an opinion about him. We judge a matter on its merits. 

Cp. To decide on. 


20 
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2, Two persons irere commissioned to judge the cause 
(V. T.) i. e, to try it. 

3. We do not feel competent to judge of these questions 
i. e. To decide them ; Wo are no good judges of them. 

N. B.~ oa ” must uot be used for “ of ’"—But change tbe verb into 
the noun and we have u we do not feel competent to pass judgment on 
thetfc questions.” 

3a. This is a judgment on yon for speculating too much, 
i. e. God's judgment or diviue punishment, 

4- To sit in Judgment upon it person: To judge or cri¬ 
ticise (used in an adverse sense ) 

Jump* 1. To jump at an offer or a bargain : To 
embrace it eagerly (rather colloquial); so, To jump at an oppor¬ 
tunity : To seize it eagerly. 

2’ To jump lo a conc/unon : To form an opinion hurriedly. 

[the prep “ at ” is also used instead of “ to ”] 

3. To jump (V. T.) a claim: To seize upon it by force. 

4. At one jump , (adv.) Instantaneously. In less than 

no time. In a trice, ( 

Cp At one fell **woop — Shak, 

Justice. 1- To do one jiytice. [Here u do ” is a double 
object verb]. To give him what is his due ; To accord him 
a fair treatment; To show due appreciation of him. 

Hence, the adverbial expression : In justice to him, 

i 

2- To do oneself justice : To perform a thing worthily 
of his abilities. 

3- Justice's Justice : an expression used in derison of 
the justice administered by Justices of the Peace which .at 
times is*revoltin£ to common sense, 

4 . Retributive justice : A misfortune viewed as punish* 
scut dealt by God; Diviue visitation. 


4 
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This hi personified by Nemesit, & female GteeV Divinity— 
goddess of revenge. • 

V>e»th remains the fatal bar to *B complete satisfaction, the disturber 
of all great plana, the Xe-HCfi* of all groat happiness, the standing dire die- 
eonragemeut of ha man aatnie.— Kcce HoMO- 

Shamefaced Liberals found themselves dogged by the inexorable 
Ntmesis which waits on the abandonment of political principles,—RusSKtu 

Cp Tue Furies. Thu Eumetiides of the Greeks, represented »« three 
iu number whose work whs to carry out the vengeance of the gods upon 
countries, peoples, and individuals. Hence, the avengiug spirits: ‘‘she was 
haunted by the furies of her husband’s blood-” 



Keel- T ohelowr. (V. I.) To capsize [Fig from a 
ship turned with keel upward] 

\ 

Keep- (This verb is essentially transitive; so its intran¬ 
sitive use in the seu-e of “ remain ” is really striking e. g. 

To keep from drinking : to abstain from it. Keep in good 
health. Keep in touch ^ith; keep together; keep aloof.J 

1 . To keep in with a person : To remain on friendly 

terms with him. * 

2. To keep in one’s feelings: To restrain theta (V. T.) 

3. Te keep off (V. I.) To stay at a distance. 

4 . To keep off. (V. T ) blows &c.: Ttf ward off; To 
hinder from approach ; e. g. Umbrellas keep off rain. 

5. To keep on (V. I.) To continue to advance, [“ on * 
implies continuity.] 

f$. To keep out the enemy: To binder them from enter¬ 
ing or taking pcfesqpaion. 

a 

7. You must keep to your promise; adhere to it strict! yj 
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8- To hep under (aa fire &c.) V. T. ”Tc bold in sub- 

*w 

jection. 

9. To h'tp up (V. I.) : Not to fall behind. 

Also, To retain one's spirits. Not to be despondent. 
Not to let one’s spirits sink. 

9a. To keep up appearances : [See Appearance.} 

< 

cp- Keep up your mat hematics *5 maintain your knowledge of it in 
efficient state. 

10. To keep company with a person; To associate with 

him. 

It T ofarp ones counsel: [see Counsel] To conceal it; 
not, to divulge the state of one's affairs by talking about it; 
Not'to disclose matters that ought to be kept private. To be 
reticent. 

Cp To keep dark. Also, tell me without keeping any thing bad, 

12 To keep lift together; To preserve it from b^ing 
utterly extinct. 

It is pDftthlo to keep life together when tfce internal heat falls ho low as 
75*2° F,—Cyc. 

< 

13 These newly arrived people keep to themselves: remain 
aloof from others; shun society. So. To k*ep oneself to oneself\ 

14 To k*ep an army of 200 '0 men on foot : To maintain. 
So, (Fifr) To keep a movement, on fool: To prevent it from 
collapsing or fulling down. 

15 To keep body and soul together \ [see Body]. 

v 

Cp To kt*ep the wolf from the door. 

16 Keep s >k' (n.) Hemembranpe; souvenir. 

A present to be kept for the sake of the giver, i. e. as a 
remembrance of him. 

In day a gone bv each Secretary of State received on his appointment a 
silver inkstand, which he could hand dawn aa a keep-take to his children* 
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V t •• 

Keeping. 1 . In keeping (with): Jadj.] consistent; 


harmonizing. 

The decoration was in keeping with the occaaiou.^-RusaKLL. 

Contra : Ont of keeping* 

Key. 1. To key up a person : To stimulate him to do 
something, or to some condition [Met, frpm Musical instrument.] 

He has cooled down a little and requires to be keyed up. 

2* To get or have the key of the street : To be shut out for 
the night; To be homeless or without shelter* 


3* Gold key i The badge of chamberlain’s office. 

4* < ro/don or sillier key : Douceur ; Bribe* 

5 Key-stone : The stone at the apex of an arch which 
locks the whole together. ( Ftj.) the central principle under¬ 
lying anything and governing all its operations and details. 

6. Key note: [Fig. from the fundamental note of a 
musical scale]. The prevailing tone or idea. 

Autonomy is the key-note of England's true relation with Ifer great colo¬ 
nies : it ts also th a key-note of Judia’s destiny. — Sir H. Cotton, 

Moderation ig the keynote of the Gita, and the harmonising of al) the 
constituent* of man, till they vibrate in perfect attuuement with the One 
—the supreme i?elf.—As nib Bes*nt. 

7, Key word : A clue—a word that serves as a guide to 
find out a passage or explanation. 

The three agencies of Positivism are Industry, Education, and Woman¬ 
hood ; *nd the three spheres are Family, Country, and Humanity, They 
are the key-words of the final religion of mankind.—F. J. Gould. 

Sympathy is the key-word to success in holding the loyalty of mid 
doing service for the Indians,—K ino Empsbob. 

Note.— Key in its literal sense is followed by the prep* of 
as key of a lock, of a box, of a door etc. 

# 

But, ip its figurative cense of explanation and solution of 



Kick «o, Sidney 

•* 

difficulties it ia followed by u to ” as Key t» Smith’s Couic 
Sections,] ,, 

Kick. 1. To Icicle one's heels : [See Heel*}. 

% To kick the beam : [From the scales of a balance]. 

To weigh the lighter, causing one extremity of the rod off 
the scale to fly upwards.* 

The tatter (scale) quick flew irp, and kicked the beam «—Miltox* 

If the whole w»rld were placed in one scale, and my mother in the- 
other, tho world would kick the beam. —Smiles, 

Contra : To turn the beam : cause the beam of the balance 
to bow owing to the greater weight in one scale. 

* * thy madness shall he paid with weight 

Till our scale turn thtbeam.SUM** (Hamlet), 

3. To kick over the traces (y. 1.) [Met. from horse]. 

* 

To be violently unruly; To be recusant, or insubordinate; 
To get beyond control. 

4- To tick up a dust: (Lit to raise duet by kicking]. 

To create a disturbance. So, To kick vp a fws or e. noise. 

5. To kick against th», pri'ls : To huft oneself by useless 
resistance. 

It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. — Acts ix 5. 

ff 

Cp To go on a forlorn hope. To tempt providence, 

fi. More kirks than halfpence : rude and harsh treatment 
instead of even the gentlest kindness. 

' C P . Monkey's allowance.—C, Kingsley. 

7, The child is .alive and kicking : (adj.) stirring ia the 
womb of a pregnant woman. 

Kidney. 1. Mon of that kidney (adj.): Having the 
same nature or temperameut. 

A man of my kiduey.—-S eas (M. W.) 
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So, men of your kidney ; men of the right kidney. 

Cp. Of that ilk or sort. 

Kill. 1. To kill of (V. T.) an enterprise or industry. 

To destroy completely, [Beware of writiug“out” for 
u off.”] Cp. Die of and die out (T. I.) 

f 

lA. To till time: To be doing something for the sake of 
merely passing the time away. To occupy oneself so as to make 
it pass without too much tediousness. To waste time. 
Hence, a kill-time (adj.) occupation. 

2 Killing praise : overwhelming. 

So, killing kindness. {Facetiously used). 

3- To kill a person with kiudness : To harm him fatally 
with mistaken kindness. 

4- To kill or curt : To take such measures as will mako 
matters worse or be completely successful, 

Cp. To eud or mend. To make or mar. To sink or swim. 

5. To kill two birds with one stone. [See Bird.] 

Kind. 1. The rent is paid in kind t i. o. not in money 
but in articles of natural produce or in goods. 

2. I was beDt upon repaying his insolence in kind, i. e. 

a 

wi,*h insolence. Cp, To pay a person back in his own coin. 

Kiss 1. Kite and be friends : Formula for reconcilia¬ 
tion. Forget and forgive. 

%. To kies the dust. (V. £,) To yield abject submission. 
Also, to be slain. 

d. To kiss the ground: (V. I.) To proBtrate oneself in 
token of homage ; Also, To be brought low. . ( 

4. To kiss the rod : To take a punishment submissively. 

Kite. To Ay kites: (a commercial slang, kite S3 a paper 
epresenting fictitious value) To run up bills. To maintan 
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credit by means of accommodation bills accepted ^by surety 
friends without consideration, -(-Fig.) To make experiment 
to 'gaujre public opinion. 

Kith* Kith and Kin : (n) friends and relations. Aqunin- 
tanoes and Kinsfolk, 

I should have liked to refer in greater detail to the distinctions which 
have been won by your k ith and Hn-Lord Chelmsford (to the veterans of 
liaWalpinde.) 

Knee. 1. To bow the knee : To bend the knee in token 
of respect : To kneel down. To genuflect To worship (Fig) 
To submit. 

Lord ltussoll had never bowed the knee to the potentates of the Press* 

2- On one's knees: (adj.) In kneeling posture (sign of 
worship or supplication). 

3. On the knees of the Gods : (Pred, adj.) Depending on cir¬ 
cumstances beyond human control, or on other circumstances 
turning out favuurally. 

4. To bring a person to his knees : To reduce him to 
submission ; To humiliate him. 

c 

Knife* War to the knife : Most relentless struggle. 

War, war is still the cry. — war even to the knife Btron. 

Knit. 1* To knit the (or one’s) brow 1 To contract it 
into fold's or wrinkles (a sign of displeasure or auger). 

He knits his brow and shows an angry eye — Suak. , 

The widow likes bun not, she knits her brum — Ibid. 

2- To knit hearts or souls : To join or bring them into 
union. So, To knit up. [Hence, the noun u knot union,] 

Knock* 1 To knock (V. T„) a person about. To strike 
(him) repeatedly. Hem e, To treat roughly. 

2. To knock about . (V. L) To roam about having no defi¬ 
nite object in view. To stroll idly. (Fig.) To lead an irregular 
iaort of life. To live a vagabond* 
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3- T.) a person down: To fell'him with 

blows. "A knock down ” =»«uch a blow. tfenoe, the noun 
aud the adj. a knock-down argument (overwhelmingly convin- 
viuciug). Also, (at an suction) to declare (V. T.) a property as 
t Bold to a person by a knock with the auctioneer’s hammer. 

Cp. To knook the bottom out of an argument*To overthrow it 
completely, • 

4. To knock (V. T.) a scheme, a belief, or delusion on the 
head: To put an end to it; To render it, abortive. 

5 . He knocked off work : iV, T.) discontinued it, Also, 
to accomplish {something, readily, (V. I.) In the general sense, 
the objective being implied ; as, it is time to knock of. 

g, To knock on : (V. I.) To make good progress (with any 
work or matter in hand). 

7.' To knock under : (V. I.) To yield complete and abjeot 
submission. 

No agitration however vigorously conducted about the Home-rule will 
compel the Government to knock under.— Cp. To kunckle under. 

,8 To Knock up \ (y. T.) To overcome (a person) with 
fatigue. To wear (him) out, 

[generally used in the passive form, c. g . I am quite knocked up with 
our days' continuous railway journey]. 

Also, To arouse (a person) by knocking or rapping at him door. 

Knot* [Noun frjiu Kiht], 

1. A wedding knot: A bond of marriage. The nuptial 
union. * 

2* To cut a knot ; To undo it in a bold extraordinary 

way. 

As, Alexander cut the Gordian knot— [see Gordian ] 

Ordinarily i a Knot is uudone, unravelled, untied. 

Of To unravel the tangled skein- 
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Hence, (Fig.) To solve a difficulty or infcrioatfljgjjuestiou in 
a bold (rather forfcible) manner. 

I 

Know [V. T often followed by a noun clause or an infinitive 
noun phrnfie introduced by such interrogativee as how, when, where etc]. 

1 For all one knows : (adv) To the utmost of one’s 
power. 

2 I know about the matter : [Transitive converted into 
intransitive in general sense]. I have geueral information 
about, it. 

Note.—the prep. “ of’* may be used instead of “about". To know of 
a f«ct; To be awaie of it. 

3. He has part in the affair not that I know of (adv.) i. e. 
not so far as my knowledge goes. 

4- I know better than that : I do not believe it as I am 
m possession of fuller information. So, I know better than to 
subscribe to the fund : I am cautions enough not to subscribe. 

Of- To think better. 

5* My friend know* what is what J Has good knowledge 

of how things go on in tins world. Is shrewd aud sagacious. 

Cp. To be wide nwake. To kaow tfie time of dt\y. To know 
Vbe ropes. 

6- There it no knowing [usually followed by an interroga¬ 
tive noun clause]. Ho one yet knows (when and how this war 
will end). 

Knuckle. 1 To Knuckle down: (V. I.) To give in. To 
Submit, to a person. To Knuckle under. 

% 

2 . , To rap one’s Jtuucktes : To reprove him severely. 

L 

Labour. 1- A lost labour : any fruitless exertion; a 
sleeveless errand, 

Cf A wild—goose chase. 
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2. I® labour (adj.) suffering pains of 
travail. 


child-birth; in 


A mountain tn labour: great exertion ending in failure. 

Tbe mountain laboured and brought forth a mot/oe The Gorernmeot of 
Bombay, after twelve days of travail, has brought forth an acknow¬ 
ledgement “The Government are unable etc * f —Nnw India. 

Laissez. 1- Laissez-faire (Fr=»Let act) n. State of 
abstention from interference with social, commercial, or other 
matters, N on-in te rferen ce 


2» Lai&sez-alley (Fr«let go) Absenoe of restraint; perfect 
ease or freedom of manner or action, [see Let alone.] 

‘ Divine discontent with actual conditions iiiBmred men with the 
ambition of social service. They protested against “ Laissez-Faire aid 
Laisscz Allcr ° —Russfll. 

Lamp. 1- To smell of the- lamp : To suggest laborious 
preparation at night , 

e g. Demosthenes’s prepared ornate style of speech, 

c*. To smell of oil: To hear marks of nooturua) study. 

2* To pass on the lamp 1 To do one's part in advancing 

To hand <^u the lfyiip J knowledge or any cause. 

[The allusion is to tbe race run by the ancient Greeks in which the 
sanqers carried torches.] 

■ 

Lance A free- lance : a politician or writer with n® 
party allegiance or bias. 

> s 

Cp To sit on the fence. 

Land- 1- He is in the land of the living : (adj.) alive, 
Contra Beyond the veil. 

% A land • shark : A sharper : A lawyer or any otbvc 
person who acquires land by grasping means or in an under¬ 
hand manner. So a landgrohbn. 

3- A land mark, {Fig.) Any prominent or distinguishing 
feature of a locality. 
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With Mr. Pine’* departure, a land-mark of LuCknoW in being taken 
away.—S ik J. Heweti*. 

h 

AUu, any striking event ;as Landmarks of Ancient History, 

4« The Land of the Leal : Heaven (Lit. of the faithful), 

O* The land of the rising 8im : Japan. 

6 . The landed infrett of a oountry : the interest of the 
great landowners or of the landed aristocracy. 

7- A vessel makes the land : approaches it from the sea. 

Cp. Landfall : approach to land from the seat 

8 See how the land ties : Find what the state of 
affairs is. 

The rain take was due to our failure to see how the land lay . 

Cp. See how the cat jumpa. (colloq ) 

Lane Lt is a tong lane that has no turning : [A paradig¬ 
matic construction similar to that of “ It is an ill wind that 
blows no body good (see III)]. However long a lane rnay he, it 
must have turning.” Hence, (Fig ) Change is sure to take place. 

Cp The old order changeth. 

Lap 1- To be in the lap of tile gods : (£red. adj.) only 
within their power. Beyond human control. 

2 the lap of luxury: Having every comfort and 

enj nm^'ir that abundance of money can buy. So, a person is 
said to Loll in the lap of luxurynwhea he spends time idly and 
in luxury, 

Cp- Purple and fine linen. Bed of down. 

Large 1. To be at large : (prod, adj.) Not under 
constraint. Freed from cenlinemeut. “ He was set at largeJ 1 

1a. So, He is a geutleinm at large : Roaming about - at 
will. iSTot being tied dawn to any occupation. 

la He scatters imputation at larqe : (adv). without 
particulamiug any body; generally. So, He has the sympathy 
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of the people at large i. e. as a body or whole. The public 

at large; society at large, * 

* 

2 The matter was narrated at large : (adv,) Fully; with 
all details. 

L rk 1 To rise with the lari : To leave the bed just 
as the day breaks. 

* 

Rise with the lath and with the lark to bed.—J. Hobdis. 

So. stir with the lark tomorrow, gentle Norfolk-—S jiaK (HtcH.) 

Cp. It was the lark, the herald of the morn.— Shak. 

% % To catch larks : To have great fun or amusement. 

By robbing Beter he paid Paul aud hoped to catch kivks if ever the 
heavens should fall.—R abelais. 

Cp. To be on the spree. 

Hence, the conjunctive sentence cahnoting unHkcliness: If the sky 
falls we shall catch Jarify.—(i%.) unlikely cataclysms are not worth 
providing against. 

3 To stow larks : To cease to indulge in frolic and sprees. 
Last 1* The thing was doue at last, i. e > after much 

delay. ^ 

[Note the omission of tlie Def. article before the superlative.] 

2. I shall be the last to do this : the least likely to do it. 

So, deformity belonging to a wotqan is the last thing that one expects, 
(i, e. the least likely), —Deiohton. 

3. It is a thing of Vast importance: most important. 

[Note the omission of the article before the superlative] 

4. To be on olio’s last kgs (pred. adj.): Near death or 
ruin. At the end of on^s resources. 

The coal tax must be on its last legs. —Gladstone, 

Tottering on the brink of the grave. At the last gasp. 

5* Let the cobbler stick to his last [Last(o)»» A wooden 

»• * 

block upon which shoes are made]. La: no one meddle with 
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thiugs beyon 1 his province, viz. his knowledge or power of 
apprehension. 

{>. ' The last cast : the last chance or effort. 

7. Last bat not least [A parenthetic.il adverbial phrase 

> 

joined with "and**]. Though last in order of meal ion or 
occurrence, yet not of least importance. 

And last (but) not least an extraordinary woman, Irish by birth, 
English by mar ring*, and Indian by adoption, has been caught in the meshes 
of this Act. (The Press Act)-A. MajraffDAR 

A definite distribution ot responsibility, the dismissal of incompetent 
subordinates and last but not least, the installation of the waste —metre 
Ayffteta will enable the board to maintain a full supply in the 
future—G ovt Gazkttk. 

[Note. “ Leastis here an adverb, not an adjective and therefore cannot 
take the artido J 

8, The last word (in controversy, argumeat A final 
reply to an adversary. 

Differentiate Parting word. c* Parthian shaft. 

Late. 1- is rather late in the day (to do some th'Dg^ : 
Too late. Not practicable iu this progressive period. 

Cp. At this titno of d.iy fno articis] 

2 I will come to that matter later on (adv.) At some 
other time (future). 

3 . He keeps late hours : (a) stays out of house late at 
right. ( b ) sits up until very lace, 

Cp* To work late (and early)* 

Diffarantiate “ Lately ” ancT 4 * latterly / 1 Both mean “recently” ; but 
the latter implies comparison by suggesting a change from a previous state 
of things. This ceremony was performed lately; but, “His health has failed 
him latterly” (the word bailed” suggests comparison with previous good 
health ; so, tn these latter days — At this late period of world’s history. 

4 . Of late : (adv.) Lately. 

Bis importance has riseu of late, —Qkoegb Euoi. 


1 
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Of late Moslem ■leaders have realized that if the advance of the 
country is to be real neither community can afford stand off— Review. 

5 # Of late years : facta* J : In tie last few years. 

$. Better late than never : A good thing should not 
be abandoned altogether, though unattended to at the proper 
•time. 

7. Soon or tate : (adv.) some time 0* other, 

To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh toon 01 late— Macaulav (Horatiue). 

Laugh* [The verb is intransitive but it acquires the force of a tran¬ 
sitive verb beiug followed by ad adverb or adverbial adjunct as in 2 & 8J 

1- To laugh at a person : To ridicule him. 

2' To laugh a thing off *. To treat it lightly. 

3, To laugh a person to scorn : To treat him with bitter 
contempt. 

Our castle's strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn (i. e. defy)—SlUK. 

4. To laugh a person out of something \ To cause him 
to give it up by ridicule ; so, To laugh him down . 


5. To laugh on the Sther (or the wrong) side of the mouth 
To weep. To feel grieved or disappointed after exhibiting an 
exultaut spirit. 

a To have the laugh on one's tide : To get the advantage 
after defeat. 

7. To have or get the laugh of (an assailant}*: To turn the 
tables on him. 

8 . To laugh in one’s sleeve : To laugh to one’* self, i. e. 
so as not to be observed by means of maintaining a demure or 
serious look. To feel inward satisfaction. To be secretly'amused, 

9- He laughs best who laughs last ; Do not indulge in pre¬ 
mature exultation. (A proverb) 
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Cp Don't halloo till you are out of the wood-rDuice of WbllimqTon. 

■ 

10. It ii no laughing matter l This thing should not be 
treated lightly. It is no subject for laughter. 

11. A laughing stock : an object or butt for jokes and 
ridicule; one provoking scornful hilarity* 

Chfuivin’s extravagant devotion to Napoleon I made him a laughing 
stock, —Times. • • 

If we build the constitution on footmen’s hair powder we shall be the 
laughing-stock of Europe— Dish a km. 

Laurel 1. To reap or win laurels f To gain or achieve 

victory, distinction. [From the crown of bay-leaves formerly 

bestowed on victorious generals and others.] 

% 

2. To rest on one’s laurels : To remain satisfied with 
honours already gained. 

3- Look to your laurels : Beware of losing pre-eminence. 
[Note the plural in each.] 

Law* 1- To Imj down the law ; (V. 1.) speak as one 
having authority ; To be dogmatic and presumptuous ; To 
hector. 

Gladstone argued hi« point where he would have been fully jnetifled 
in layiny down the law #-—G* Wh. Hussblt.. Cp* Cock-sure, 

2. To have or take the law of (any person) [V. T.J To 
prosecute iu a court of law. 

3. To take the law into one’s hands : To redress one's 
wrong by force, i. e. without appealing to law : To punish 

directly’dnstead of complaining to the ministers of law. 

When the students are too much provoked, they tale the law into 
iheinhands,— Mod. Rbvtew. 

4 . Hn is a law unto himself: obeys no one’s commands 

but his own. * 

The true mystic, the mystic materialised as he is called, is a law unto 
hirntlf ; for the inner law has replaced external compulsion— Mrs. Basaht. 
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5 . The Hindus are- a law-abiding people: (adj.) respectful 
of authority and obedient to the laws. * 

% 

6 - Necessity knows no law: over-rides the sanctity or 
inviolability of law. When a person is in extrema want or 
, indigence, he does not care if he is constrained to become a law¬ 
breaker. Cp. To make a virtue of necessity. 

7. A law of the Modes and Persians: a firm and fixed 

law. 

The thing is true according to the law of the Medee and Persians, 
which altereth not. Dan vi. 12. 

Cp. Procrustean law. Co&tra : the law of children. 

Lay. 1- To lay about (a person) : (V. T.) To strike or 
hit (him) out on all sid.% s, (V. I.) To act with vigour. 

So; To lay on: (V. I.) To deal blows violently. 

2* To lay astde (a scheme, project): (V. T.) To abandon ; 
To discard; To throw up. 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside, —Pope. 

3 . To lay by (mongy Ac): (V. T.) To keep for future 
needs; To save. Also, To put out of use for a time. • 

Cp. To lay away (* To store); To lay up ; To lay in. 

3a. To lay by the heels : (V. T.) To confine; To impri 
son. Cp. To lay fast; To lay hors-de-combat. , 

4 . To lay down (one's arms, life, or office): To resign. 

Tale oi gallant lives which have been laid dawn in defence of. liberty 
gild thfi Empire—L o&d Oh elms for®. ^ 

4a. To lay down (a principle or’proposition): To declare. 

4b. To lay down (the law)"*, [see Law.] 

5 . Tp lay hold of (or on): (Y. T.) To seize, catch, or 
grasp. 

21 
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Curing the laat fe.w ykara the impulse of Social Service has laid hold 
upon the dweller® iu tf>wu»,—R ussell. 

(J. Let us lay heads together : Havp a conference, (\T. L) 

7. I cannot lay my hands upon that book : Find. 

But, To lay violent hands <m«eTo murder. 

* 

8. To lay in (arms, provisions, and the like) , (V. T.) To 
collect and store as provisions against an approaching necessity, 
danger <fco. 

9- To lay it on. [“ It " is in iof, for any thing]: To go 
beyond limits. To exaggerate. To charge an exorbitant price. 

So, To lay it on thick : To flatter grossly. 

Every one likes flattery ; and when you come to Royalty, you should 
lay it on with a trowel. — Matthew Arnold. 

10 To lay m (water, gas etc.) : (V. T.) To »upply by 
means of pipes lending from a main renervoir, 

11. To lay out (money) : (V. T.) spend or expend. 

AUmscbar laid out all hi® mouey on a basket of gl&3* ware. Hence, 
the noun "outlay,” 

11A To lay out a corse : To prepare it for burial. 

Lot him bo laid out with all honourable formalities—D eighton. 

* 

us. To lay oneself out for (or to do something) : To 
make preparation for ; To put forth one's best effort in the 
matter of. 

i 

An ambitions, rather servile, sort of man will lay himself out to win 
favour with Government.—D r. Sadlar, 

I havc. never laid myself out for families ; Children are so mischievous. 
—Miss Rsaddon. , 

T a • 

12- To lay a fault to one's char ye : To impute or ascribe 

* ' " 

it to him. To charge him with it. To amuse him" of it. 

So, to Jay fault, blame, charge &c ) at one's door or to oat’s door. 

13. To by siege to a place : To besiege it, 
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13 A- To lajf siege to a person : (fig.) To worry liitQ with 
persiateut solicitation. To importune him.® 

i4- He lays great store w/io* your patronage : values 
highly. Cp. To set store by or on. [see Store]. 

lO, Lay figure : [Lit, a model for draperies Ac]. fig, 
A iu>u-ent>ty. A parson of uo importance or without distin¬ 
guishing character. Cp. Figure head. 

Lead—1. To lead off or out (any entertaiameut or daooe): 
V. T. To begin , To make a start. 

So, To lead up a ball (V. T). 

Mr. Thornhill and my oldest daughter Led up the ball to the great 
delight of the spectators.— Goldsmith. 

2< To leal up (V. I.) to (a subject): To direct con versa' 
tton towards by degrees. 

So, To lead up to any consequence : To bring it about by 
degrees. 

3. To lead one a pretty dance : To give him much useless 
trouble, 

[Differentiate. To lead the dance or van = go first.] 

4. To lead one a life: To worry him constantly. 

$. To lead a person by the nose: To make him follow 
without using his own judgement. 

6. To lead the way (V. I.) To go before and show the 
way, (Fig.) To set the example. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, * 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. — GoLDSMmr. 

Thais led the my 

To light him to his prey.—D btdjut, 

Cp. Tp take the lead. (To act aa.guide). 

7. To follow the lead , of a person: To act under hiir 
guidance. (Lead. n. m leadership). 
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So,, the guiding person is said to take the I tad. To give one 
the lead’* To lead hkn, 

[Note the def. article before each.} 

& A leading question: one which leads to or suggests 
the answer. 


8a. In leading string S. (pred, adj. or adr.) under 

guidance ; dependent on another ; in a state of pupilage. 

India should no longer be held in leading strings —Wacha. 

Like most persons of a high order of intellect young Harriet Marti- 
neau at an early age remlved to walk alone, and not i » education ul hading 
Strings, —Times. Cp. Under tutelage, 

8b. Men of light and leading (adj.) learned and 
deservedly influential. 

Cp, Lcading’hght. • ' 

9. A led captain • a banger-on ; a toady, a parasite. 

Leaf—L A tree is in leaf: (pred. adj.) with leaves 

out. ■'»* 

2* My days are the yellow leaf ; 

The flowers and fruits are gone ; 

The worm, tlie canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone.—B ykon 


{Jijj Frederick Pollock was verging on 50 when he entered Parliament 
and was actually tar gone into the *' *ere and yellow leaf ” of ordinary men 
when he took his seat on the judicial Dench; but there waa no‘serenes** 
or ‘ yellowness ’ in him-—TtMxn. 

3, The fall of the Jra/* Autumn when the leaves 
become Withere3 and fall. 



To take a leaf out of one’s book : 


example. 


To follow his 


France ha* token at least, one leaf out of German^ $ book and is 
preparing for peace well beforehand. She is miking Up a statement ©4 
her account against the Hun. —Stavmiu*. 
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5. To ftirn otter a new leaf: To begin * different and 

itter course of life. To mend one's ways. * 

That wayward youth has turned over a ntw k(tf. 

[The expression is taken from Middleton 1 '* Anything for 1 quiet Ufa.] 

A 

Cp. To turn over the new man. 

* 

Leak-—1- The secret leaked ovtj i, e. became gradually 
known; oozed oat; transpired. 

2. A vessel spring* a leal : Begins to let in water ; Is 
found to have one. 

["Leak” is figuratively used to denote gradual lost as of 1 
persons, electric charge etc ] 

Leap.— 1. To take a leap in the 'dark : To do a risky 
act of which the consequence cannot be foreseen. To attempt 
a hazard of doubtful hsue. 

Cff To iq&ke a blind bargain. To buy a pig in a poke. 

Contra. To look before one leap*, 

w 

It ia an excellent characteristic of the English voter that lie looks 
before he leaps ; and if the object which be is asked to clear is very uu« 
familiar, he will look twice oj thrice before the plunge in made.—Rc&flfcXfe 

2. (To advance) By leapt and hounds: (adv.) With 
startling speed; With startlingly rapid progress. 

The Great War came and the National Debt advanced by leaps and 
founds.— Caoamout. Cff per aaltum, 

Lease A new lease of life [from God as it were]; Guar¬ 
antee of an extension of life after recovery from a dangerous 
illness which caused serious anxieties. Fresh start after a 
narrowly escaped death, * 

The Queen went abroad (at (Easter 1880f comfortable in Lord Beactras- 
field’a assurance that the Election would give him afresh lean of pemer— 
Rosas u,. , 

Least 1 . last though not least, (tea Last} 
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2. At least ; (adv) Even if a wider'statemtnt is desir¬ 
able. 

A respectably connected Hinds giri in Bengal can hardly be mm*ied 
‘now without a dowry of two thousand rupees at hast (i. e. as minimum) 

Cp At all eventa, 

3* At the least : (adv.) when the lowest computation re 
made. This refers to a degree of quality irrespective of specific 
number as in 2. 

4 The ardour did not cool in tke least ; (adv) m the 
smallest degree; at all [used in negative sentences], 

£. To ray the least of it: [a parenthetical adverbial clause] 
putting the case moderately . 

There may b© more ministerial decisions arrived at nndfr the new 
regime but bo many of them are either contradicted by other ministers or 
cb>© have to be revised or withdrawn that the gain is, to soy the least, doubt 
fsl—Niw Statksmah. 

Our rich men, to say the least , did not advance the moral struggle of 
passive resistance as did the p*»or :—M. K. Gahdbi 

So, least of all : [No def article before the superlative). 

She (Queen Victoria) had no contact With poHica) party, least of aK > 
on© might my, with the party of freedom and progress—ftra&st i„ 

To tats the line of least resistance : [no def article] (fig) 

To adopt the easiest method or course. 

The penetration programme of the Huns has been so complete and 
successful that we have been induced in the past by always adopting the Hue 
of least resistance to blindly depend on supplies from Germany —Commerce. 

If there must be punishment for propriety's sake for some body or 
eth©r,*ifc in just possible that it will take the tine of hast resistance choosing 
the weak for its visitation—M* Review. 

Leave. 1. To leave of (a practice, habit <fec ): V. T. 
T» discontinue or desist from, 

2 The condition of the library leaves muck to be desired: 
1 s unsatisfactory; demands improvement. 
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Contra: To leave nothing to be desired. 

3. Leave it alone: Don’t interfere with* it. 

The bureaucratic hierarchy will have to be baptised again | kit.avtO 
find out what the people waul and ought to want; to value compromise ; 
to meet one 1 * adversary m the way ; and, above all, to leave thing* alone. 

If the House could net appoint a tribunal to judge Lord Harding* it 
should leave him oioite,—M r. Balfour. # 4 

Cp Let it alone. Laisses faire, 

4. To leave in the lurch . [see Lurch} 

Lee* 1* To mute up let way : (Fig.) To make up for 
lost time. To struggle out of a bad position. To overtake 
work which has fallen behind. 

[Lee*woys=a movement towards the side opposite the wind tn deviation 
•f the true coune of a ship.] 

It is no longer sufficient to administer Iudia .. It is necessary also t* 
satisfy her political aspiration* ; and because we were too slow in taking 
cognisance of the changes that were occurring, the tapk is all the heavier 
because there is Ice-way to make up — Montagu — Chelmsford Sosbmk. 

% Lee*tide „ Lit. The s de of the ahip towards which 
the wind blows. [Contra: Windward, or windy side.] 

m 

Fig. The sheltered or protected side. 

Sheep in mountainous districts will change their feeding ground to the 
l u-ttde of the bills before the arrival of severe gales and rain.—Cvc. 

3. Under the let of : ( Fig ) U uder the care or protec¬ 
tion of (usually a neighbour). 

U p and down the Udders, upon the roofs of buildings, over floor thei 
quaked and trembled with hie weight, under the lee of falling bricks and 
stones, in every part of the great fire was he,—D ickers. 

Left, t He paid over the left shoulder, i. e. Did not 
pay. Generally, To do a tbiug over the left (adv.): In a con¬ 
trary or negative sense—e. g This thing will do right enough 
—over the left , i. e. will not do at all. 
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2« Left-handed compliment: (adj.) of .doubtful sincerity. 

Cp. Grudging praise. w Duuiq with faint praise/*—P op*. 

Leg 1. He is on his legs ; stands so as to make a 
speech. 

2 He stands on his legs : Is self-reliant (V. I.) 

The nation will have no leg to stand upon : lost its power of self-depen¬ 
dence . So, This thesis has ntto leg to stand upon : is without support of 
cogent reasons. [Note the use in negative sentences,] Cp. To ahif 
for oneself; To paddle one's own canoe, 

2a. To a person on his legs, (V. T.) To make him self- 
reliant. To establish him in a prosperous condition. 

3- To make a (or one’s) leg—To make obeisance by 
drawing one leg backward. To Kowtow. 

So in they come ; each makes his Ug y 
And tlings hi* head before.—Ccwrsn. 

4 . On one's last legs : [see Last ] 

5. To put one's best leg foremost : To walk at full pace ; 
To go at the top of one’s speed—[Cp. To run post-haste-]. 

Fig . To do one*? beat; To try one’s utmost. - ' 

6. To shake a leg — (V. I.) To ‘dance. Fig. To morn 
about in a jolly fashion. 

% 

He was so bad that father never let him come into the house, where, 
he said. honesty alone should shake tx leg .—Bksant. 

Legion. Their name is legion : [Taken from the Bible— 
My name is legion for we are many [Mark. y. 9 ] They are 
numberless. 

A procession of the greatest men of the day passes before my eyes ; 

* s 

their name would be legion as to numbers.-^S yr H. Hawk jus. 

The things one would rather hare expressed difterently are of course 
Itgisn ^ Russell. 

[BxWakb of using an article before ‘legion/ It should be treated In the 
idiomatic usee as a proper name with refenuue to the above Biblical 
passage.] 
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Cf. Their number » legioo. They Alt regiment#. 

* Length* 1« At length ; (adv) At last; after a long 
period. 

We had given him up for dead J but the news came at length that lie 

% 

was working in the ZuluUnd. 

Also, with ample details. 

The subject wee treated of at length c>< To dwell upon, / 

% 

% I kept him at arm’s length : avoided intimacy with 

him. 

3* I will go all lengths promoting this good cause : 
act thoroughly in the matter; hesitate at nothing—[“ lengths " 
is the cognate object.] 

But he went to greater iMjths (in asserting his indepen¬ 
dence) : went very far or to a very considerable extent or degree 
(which modesty or prudence should have forbidden). 

♦ Cp. To go the whole bog. 

Also, I will not go the length of atseHing that be Is actus* 
ted by dishonest motives; i. e. go so far as to assert. 

[' * Length is cognate obj«c^ la this combination it t« singular and 
the def. article is used.] 

Less 1- The act was done in lees th aits no time : (adv.) 
very quietly. 

2- None the lest [see None]. 

3- May your shadow never be lew (A good wish and 

prayer) : may you not^rew thin. * 

4- No less : Nothing else. Nothing of inferior moment. 

1 shall be satisfied with no leu (noun). He te no few happy h e. equally. 

$, The Use said the better: silence or omission of mention 

'‘I / 

should be preferred. s 

My firm conviction is.that the lot said about the English aristocrscy 
the better. —Remix. , 
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Lesson 1. To give a lesson to a person : To punish 

him. 

2, To read a lesson to : (Y. T.) To censure, rebuke, or 
reprove, 

3- He give* lessons in grammar! Instructs or'lectures. So, 
the pupil takes lessons. 

4- ThiB is a lesson to me: Experience teaches me this 
(generally said of some thing unpleasant.) 

The British Constituent might take a lesson from this extremely polite 
letter-writer ; (Learn to hit* profit the experienced opinion of). 

5. To say one’s lesson : Repeat (as a pupil does) from 
memory what has been fixed to be learned. 

Let 1. You cannot be ut off without further inves¬ 
tigation ? allowed to go free, 

1. A. To let off an arrow : To discharge. So, To let off a 
gun : To fire, V 

2- He lets on that he is in debt: Makes others know 
though jt is contrary to fact. Cp. To make helieve. 

3 . To let a thing alone: not 05 meddle with it ; not to 
touch it ; Leave it to itself. 

i 

1 The official myth that India wants nothing but to be left alone shonl- 
bt exploded,—M-G uardian [The idiom consists in the peculiar use of ‘'let* 
without being followed by another verb in the Infinitive mood. It seldom 
stands by itself as a complete unit) Cp. Leave alone : Laisaex faire; Let 
things slide ; Let things take their course ; Things must run their course. 

4« Let alone : [Though imperative in form it has really 
idv*rbinl force] Independently of what is far less or more 

i 

important. 

In all.that J. S, HiU wrote or said there is little evidence that he knew 
vhat an ordinary Englishman, let alone an English woman, is made of.— 
Turns, We must demonstrate that Prussia’s Baal was a fobs god that it 
could not protect itself, let alone the German people.^-LLOYD Gsorok. 4 
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5. Let it weft atom : (It implies approval of non-interfer¬ 
ence] Do npt meddle needlessly matters being already satisfac¬ 
tory. Abstain from trying to improve what is already good 
lest yon make it worse. Cp ? Leteleepiag dogs he. 

So, To M a thing S*v>aax.r alone or Strictly alone. The speaker's 
* opinion that uon-interference is severe or strict e. g. The authority o£ 
caste left the people strictly alone ( 

Letter- 1> He is a man of letters', (adj) versed in 
literature; literary ; well-read. 

2- To the letter : (adv) with adherence to minute details. 

The instructions were carried out to the letter. Contra- To file spirit. 

3. The Republic of letters. —Authors and writers as a 
body. 

The Republic of letters is not an unmeaning phrase, and well —connected 
people have before now written eery readable books, 

' Level 1 To level up : (V. T.) To raise to the level 
of anything higher. To raise to a higher status. To bring to an 
equality with a higheh standard. So, To level down : To lower 

Cp, To be levelled to or «*& the ground. To be levelled in the d»*t 
= To beUid low* 

2 To find one's level : To reach the right place relative-* 
ly to others, (Hg t from water finding its level.) 

3* To do one's best or to do one's level best : To take all 
possible pains. To do as far as lies in one’s powef. To do one's 

*r 

utmost To spare no efforts. - 

The defeated Teuton » doing his level best by a Variety of the m^et 
diabolical means to wreak that vengeance.—1, Rsview, 

4- They are a level-headed lot; (adj.) well-balanced in 
mind. Possessing good com moo sense and sonnd judgment. 

Cf Even-minded. 



liberty Lick 

Liberty. 1- I ta ^ e liberty to introduce ray friend 
to yon, i. e. 1 venture to [or in introducing] 

Note —It connotes disregard of rules or a Certain degree of license* 

* 

2- Ho takes liberties With me : Uses too ranch freedom 
in dealing with me. fs unduly familiar. So, he takes liberties < 

a 

with rules or facts: deals too freely with them [note the plural], 

* 

3* You are at liberty to say so : (pred adj.) free j nothing 
can restrain you from it. 

4- To set at liberty : To set free. To liberate. 

[Beware Of using to instead of at.] 
j. A chartered libertine : A person allowed to do as he 
pleases. 

Lick. 1- To lick the dust x : (a Biblical* expression 
occumng in the Psalms): To be defeated or slam. Also, To aet 
in an abject manner. 

Wit that can cieep and pride that lleks the dull, —Pops. 

2< To lick the spittle of; To be a sneaking flatterer or 
parasite of the meanest character: To behave as a toady 

towards. Hence, the noun Lickspittle Toady. 

His heart too great though fortune little, 

To lid: a rascal statesman’s spittle ,—Swirr 

3- To lick up : (V. T-) To consume entirely. To devour. 

fliou lickest up mankind devouring all.—G ita, 

4 . To lick into shape (1. e. definite form) t (V. T.) 

* 

(An allusion to the old notion that a bear-cub is born shapeless and its 
mother tick* It into shape,) 

To give form or-method to: To make presentable or 
efficient. 

Gan you lick that urchin into, shape with words of rebuke only, 

[Note.—It may take an abstract noun as an object when a 

particular instance is meant] 
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The Pre» Bill requiHs to be licked into shape to suit the general temper 
of the people. 


[Beware of using the plural "shapes”]. 

Lie 1- To give the lie to (a person, supposition, statement). 
* To belie. To contradict [see Give], The conduct of the mission¬ 
aries gives the lie to what the; 6&y. 


There are various gradations of giving the lie 1 as the simple "Thou 
liest” 2 “Thou liest” in the throat. 8 (Jhou lieet to the throat like a rogue 
4 Thou liest m the "throat lilce a rogue as thou arc.—D kk.uton. 



* 

As far as in me lit* (adv) To the utmost of m; power, 


So far at in me lie $ I mean to lire up to her standard for the future^ 
3. To lie at one's hearL.: (V. T.) To be an object of 


affection, desire, or anxiety 
success Ac.) 



of things, as your health or 


4- Let it He by : (¥0.) remain untouched or unnoticed. 

Cp. T9 give a person the go-by, 

5. The woman now lies in : (V. I.) is in child-bed. 
Hence, a h/sng-in hospital. 


& This motion or r^olution of the meeting will lie over, 
(V. I.) remain for future attention [“over” implies transference 
to a future time]. 

Lien* /»«« of (prep) ; instead of ; in the place of ; 
in the room of. # 


The poor sen ant received a rich embroidered doth in lieu of his 

* 

wages. 

Lift. 1. Portrayed to fie life (adv.); so as to resemble 
the original exactly. (Reproduced) faithfully. 

Cf. This description of Hr. Jowett's appearance, conversation, and 
social bearing it photographic- Bosstii. Hence, A living likeness, • 

2* To bear a charmed life : one endowed with po&gieal 
pi miraculous power (to escape death). 
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t ' 

Let fall thy blade upon vulnerable crest*, 

I bear 1 a charmed life which must not yi*ld 

To one of woman barn.—S hak (Macbeth), 

* 

A* one by one hm cmopAuioa* were killed or captuted Alexander Peden 
(1626 86) alone neeined to bear a charmed life. —PaoTflEuo. 

Thin eystem (Judicial and Executive power in the tame hand) still 
continues and seems to bear a charmed life which defu* both natural and 
violent death.—A. Maji/mueb. 

Cp- To fall or lig£t upon one’s feet. 

3- (Cannot) for one’# life (or for the life of him) (an adver¬ 
bial parenthesis): Even if one’s life depended upon it [This is a 
strong assertion made with the negative “oaunot." ‘ Would 
hardly <fce.,] 

Nor could I for my life eubacriw^Hfliame to the memorial. 

So, for one's dear lift • (adv; so asTTo escape death. 

4» It ia a matter or question °fr e and death (pred): some- 
thing ou which hangs the question whether one should live or 
die. 

This course may deceive us into something which is a matter of tift 
and death with us-DkIqhtoh. 

5- He is the life and soul (of the party or of any move- 
meut, organisation): vivifyiug influence. 

6. To see life : To acquire experience by mixing freely 
with Uving men or iu society. 

7. Life-long study, research Ac. (adj.): continued for 
a life time. 

Through thii influence (poison of a' more subtle suggestion) Lord 
Morley found himself betrayed into oppoaitiontef idea* end principle* of which 
he ha* been the life-long protagonist.—R, HqUOHTOH. 

The tr,ue mat 1 of the world by Vie life-long struggle* fortifies* hi* 
character in contrast with tbe hermit who attaint merely to innocence. 

Differentiate live-long day (or night)»whole length of. 
Throughout the day long at it may be. 



Life Light 

So, all our live* fong'(*dv) God haa bwra oaring for m «. through the 
whole of our lives. # 

8. Life-blood : blood without which life would be extinct. 


A good book is the preoious life-blood of a master ipirit embalmed and 

treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life—M ilTOM {Areopagitica). 

And shall we he told as a requital that we are “aliens" from the noble 
country for whose salvation our life-blood wal poured out.—Dtfxx OP 
WflLLINGTON. 

Lift- 1- To lift one’s hand i. e. as for taking an oath. 

# 

2 To lift the hand agaiunt one: To raise it to shake him, 

* 

3- To lift up the hand i. e. i n prayer, 

4, To lift up the head rejoice ; To exult. 

; And now shall my head be hove mine enemieB—P salms. 

5. To lift up one's hetuL To recover vigor after prostration. 

(J. To lift up one’s^rorn : To be proud and exulting. 

7- To lift up one's voice : To crjlout iu joy or sorrow 
against oppression. 

[Note —all the above combinations with “lift up" are Biblical.] 


8. Will you gm m ft lift ? Take me up into your vehicle 
(usually for a part of the way), (fig) give me a helping hand ; 
Help forward. 

Light 1 To see the light (V. I.): To be born. To oome 
into existence. 


2, To make light of a thing : To treat it -lightly i. e. 
withont attaching due importance to it; To pooh-pooh. 

Contra • To mafc, much ot. 

So, to set light by a thing; Cp. To set little by, 

3* To cometo light : (V, I.) To be revealed, discovered, 
or detected. 

In our best performances there are latent many errors which in th*Jr 
ewn time will com to lighb—Rv*uu&‘ 


( • 


tight 833 Light 

So, To bring to light (V>T.) To reveal;' To expose; To dis¬ 
cover. To detect [Light - Knowledge] * 

Researches of modern years have brought to tight mutch that had been 
obscure in this doctrine of Vikvait** 


4 - To light up (V. T.): To illuminate (a place,]; To throw 
light upon as by a torch, fire <fec, 

[Note**-The torch or fire is lighted, "up** would be out of place,] 

6 To throw light upon (wPr.) To illuminate. To light up. 

(Ug) To help to explAa [see the quotation under Linen 7.] 

6* To tffaniln a person's light: (Lit.) To prevent the 
light falling upon him. 


<§) To do something aga 
To be the means of frustra 



tig interest. 

a 

his purposes. To prejudice 
his chances. To hinder his prospec^p life, 

So, to stand,in. one’s own light. 

Boasting of good ancestry he always stood in hit own light through 
aTcraiou lor hard wo A. 


7 . To light upon (a thing): (V. T.) To discover by chance. 

There be good fellows in the world an [i. e. if) a mao could light ea 
them.-- Skak—(T. S.) 


8. He did his best according to his lights : fadv ) accoVding 
to his (natural or acquired,) mental power, [Note the plural.] 

9* He appeared in the light of a scoundrel; fadv ) As > 
So, To look upon a thing in the light of charity. 

*v 

10. To place a thing in a good light : To represent it 

favourably. So, in a favourable light. 

■ 

11. Persons of light and leading [see Lead]. 

12. He is the light of my eyes : one specially beloved, 

Op. 1 Kept him m the apple of my aye. 
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. Light 

IS. Light of Heart: fadj) cheerful. Hence, light—hearted. 

So, light of carriage s=loo*e in conduct; A light* wife makes a heavy 
hatband,—S hajc. 

14* Light come light go : What is easily obtained is lost 
soon. 

• Cp. Easy come easy go ; fast won fast lost. 

Liking. 1. He is to my liking : one whom I like. 

2. I have great liking for I like him much. 

3. I took a liking to him, 

•t 

Likely. I JTbis is a likely story : credible enough ; 
{ad)) like the truth. 

2■ I am likely to be otiMK tne station : the probability 
is that I shall be Ac (adv. pro^bly). 

[Distinguish between (a)$$rey are likely persons to cany on the 
propaganda, and(b) They are likely to carry on &c. The latter simply indi¬ 
cates a probable future, the former does something more. They are well 
adapted for the purpose. ] 

3. In all likelihood very likely ; most probably, (adv.) 
[See the note under “possible’.] 

LillO* 1- Mathematics it in my line : interests me or 
concerns me. Contra: out of my line. Novels are out of iny line. 

2> Line of action: course of conduct directed towards 

t 

an object. 

Her (the uninvited woman's) line of action is easier and %trafght*r than 
that of her invited sister.—R ussell, 

If all communities would agree upon a common line of action t their 
action would have an electrical effect. 

3* Ha gained success all along the line : at every poiub. 
[A. line is made up of points ]. , ;i 

4 It would be hard lines on me; i, e. hardship. Hard case; 

*■ » 

Bad luck, [see Hard]. Cp. Bough 6a ; Feck of troubles. 

22 
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Link 

5. To bring (V. T.) into line with : 

To continue l and connect so as to answer (a commou pur¬ 
pose) : To co operate with. 

So, To fall into line (V. I.) : To co-operate. 

The ideal of an India, self-governing in all its parts, cannot be realized 
unless Indian States also fall into line with coinstitutional developments in 
British India.*—L oud CheLmskokd. 

a 

6* To draw the line of demarcation): To separate 
by a fine distinctive murk. Hence, the Inje of demarcation. 

I wish to draw a very clear line between the woman’ who merely goes 
to lace* for amusement, and the woman to whoitt racing is the serious 
business of life.—R usmkll, 

Consanguinity gradually effaced tM^ne of demarcation which separated 
the noble from the merely rich.—iBTfP^' 

7* To read between the line*: To detect some hidden 
Meaning. 

The journals and newspapers of the time throw (especially for those 
who c«u read between the lines) a startliug light on the hereditary 
principle — Imu. 

8* The tines are fallen to iftv in pleasant places : (A 

1 

Biblical expression occurring in the Book of Paul ms) 

1 aiu happy in luy worldly circumstances. 

So, your lineB are sei in pleasant places. 

[Note the plural in (4), (7), and (8)]. 

\ 

Link—1- A link with the past : (Fig.) A member of a 
Series continued from past time. A thing or person that has 
been in cxisteuce long enough to connect the present with 
the past. 

The real'interest of one's early life is in its links with the past through 
the old people whom one has known —Russell. 

The general idea of these chapters has been a concatenation of Links 
with the posit— Ibid, 
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2. To break a link . To cause disconnection or separation. 

- Will it be her (Q lemi Victim'*) proud destiny at length to bear relief 
to suffering m'llum*, Au l with that soft baud which might inspire trouba¬ 
dours ami guerdon knights, break the Utt links iix the chain of Safcou 
thraldom/—Loan Brac jnshki.d, * 

Another lift*: has been hr ken. Prof. Mukerjee hds rotited from his 
4d years’ distinguished seiviue.—C. 0. Maua&uue. 

Lion —1 Ths lion's share (of a thing): The whole or 
a very disproportionately luge share or part, [The reference 
is to one of .E sop's Fables ] 

Almost all the industries were handicapped because fiuanciets had 
the lion’s share of mo*t enterpsinea— I. Commission. 

Mr. Hasting*, whether he apprehended that Middleton Was retarded 
by any return of humanity or sentfmeuts of justice, or a wish to take the 
lion* share of the plunder to himprff, was exasperated at the delay. 
—R, B. SaBuiDAN, Cp. llonjamiu’s mc?s. 

i 

2‘ To twist the. lion's tail : To insult a person (or nation) 
in power so as to provoke him (or it) to retaliation. 

[Originally, the “ lion " was Great Britain], 

Lip-1. To bile one's lips : To ref ram from betraying 
one's feeling of anger* vexation etc. 

The King is angry ; see* he bites his lip — SllAK (It. Ill) 

2. To hang the Up : To be sulky. 

He hangs the lip at something.—S hak (T. & C,). 

3. To hang ones lip : (sign of humiliation). 

4* To keep a stif upper lip [sign of fortitude or obstinacy] 
To be resolute against all opposition, 

O • To lick or smack ones lips', [sign of enjoyment]. 

To anticipate enjoyment at the sight of food. 

6- To make a lip : [sign of mocking]. To push out or 
thrust forth the lips. To pout. 

I will make a Up at the physician,— Shak, * 
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7. Steeped to the lips in misery.” [Longfellow.] Deeply 
Sunk. 

Steeped me in poverty to the very lips.— Shak (Otbello) 

* C| Up to the eyes. 

* 

Liquid. ♦(a) Liquid principle^ or cojivicitonf: tho&0 
Jjpt yet well fixed. 

(b) Liquid assets or securities: Property easily 
convertible into cash. 

Little —1. In little : (adv) on a small scale. 

r 

2. Little by little «* By little and little'. Qiadually but 
slowly. 

3. With little cunning, of little minds-. (Adv.) Meanly; 

Contemptibly. .«• 

Lists- To enter the list 9 against (a person): To challenge 

a 

to a fight or controversy. 

•Slather than that' this should be the sole result of my deed, let fate 
enter the lists against me and challenge me to mortal conduct.—D ejohton. 

Live. —1- To live down (an aspersion, or hostility, or 
any past scandal)« (V. T.) To prove to be false by a blame¬ 
less course of life, 

Cp To jprear down. 

Ja. The patient will not live out the night .* e. survive. 

\ 

It wbs unfortunate for bi* reputation that be (Napoleon III) waa spared 
to fire out his life : (i. «•) survive the successful period of hie life.— Times. 

2. -To live up to (a standard) : To conform one's course 
of life to ; To put to practice. 

My grandfather assiduously practised living up to the 
higher ideals gf a spiritual life. 

Such a gift inspired a resolution to live up to it,«-ItosssiL 
* 3« To live up to one’s income : To spend it U 
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Loaf —1- The loaves and fishes, [a Biblical phrase]. 
(Fig.) the material benefits as iuduoenieutH to religious 
profession or public service. 

Op. The flash-pots of Egypt. 

• % Half a loaf is better than no bread: compromise 

is desirable. 

«* 

Log.—t Firig Logi (Fig) a do-no *ork ruler or a 
faineant superior official. [From ^Bsop's Fable of Jupiter, and 
the Frog«]. Contra. King Stork. \ 

2* Roll nty log and I will roll jot ITS : Let ui help each 
other. 

Hence, Log-rolling (a) : combination for Mutual Awristance especially 
mutual prairie of one another’s works by authota in Reviews Ac. Al*o, 

Friendly co-operation to secure personal ends. 

~ . v 

Cf Mutual Afhjiiratian Society, 

A lew years ago a ridiculous clique of fashionable folks formed t 
Mutual Admiration Society of a new and original type.—R ps84ll. 


Loggerheads. I am at loggerheads with him: lam at 
tariance with him; am TnvolVed irt quarrel or dispute with 
him. * 

Bo, To fall to loggerhead *; const to hggerheetdi And go 

io loggerhead#. [Note the plural from]. 

» ' 

LogiO- - L To chop logic: (V. I.) To arjjue so phi a-' 
tica’lly ov with Ob affectation of logical terms and 
methods. 

He can chap logic by mood* afnd figure#. QpV To tandy arguments. 


£ The logic of necessity Its irresistible ot compulsive 
force. 

So, Ike It j^e Of fatits, the logic of event* and the like. 

3- Omar's logici Dilemma > Quandary. 
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Loin -l To gird up one's 7o»ns: To prepare one's 
self vigorously for an effect or any strenuous notion, 

fcet your loins be girded about, and ytmr lights burning. 

Cp, To buckle on one's armour.—L obe xii 35. 

2> They are sprung front my loin s; ere ray begotton * 
offspring ’ 

That/row his loins no hopeful branch tnay spring. «*-S0aa (H. vl) 

Lombard* [The Lombards were Italian merchants who settled 
in England ii^the 13th centum and first became prominent a* money lenders 
and later os bankers, Lombard street derives its quip* from them.] 

It is LombcD'd street to a China orange: (pred. n ) most 
Valuable staked agiinst the least valuable. 

[Note. To connotes comparison as regards value ] 

C » Vety long odds. Ten to one. 


Long.—X* All my hfe long 
Forty years long 9 


(adv ): Iu these phrases 

“Innu 1 * 

« throughout; without ill* 
termiasion. 


I i 

So, Vet all day long in my deep heart J f woo thee, 


jLU<\ a Height long with thoe my dreams are sweet —E. AftSOLD. 


% An broad at it it long : {Pred. adj.) Indifferent, 

3. lit the long run; (adv.) Eventually (after vioissU 
tudes); ultimately ; In the uU"»ate result. ' 

[Reference to flop's Fable about tl)e race between the Bata and the 
Tortoise]. 


* 


Christ's disolp^ne demanded a certain moral originalHy'and strenuous? 
zrnSs of toll-regeneration iSfnoh men Sod fa the fang ran more burdensome 
than the ee?ers*t physiol endurances and austerities. —Ecp* Ro*o, > 

. » i 

Tbs United States possess resources which in the long rm van dsaSsiy# 


, la wsr.-JHn* Bokar Law. ^ 

. *• * * 

In the House of Common*,«the long run, the ablest amt must lead. 
The candle of the winked is put oytt ]uft <4« fyy V. <|e**FW* 



Long 3*a Look 

4 . The long'and short (of a matter): fn). The total 

upshot, 

C* The earn Mid sabstane*. Hu be-all and end-all. * 

5 . The /mg haw. [See Bow] 

* 0 . Sy Awy c&a/ii: (adv.): By far; very much ; consi¬ 

derably . 

He is better than year pitron, and that by long chalk*. 

Cj. By long odd*, (see Odds], 

7. At long as : (or) So long as: (conjunctive adv.) 
Provided that: Jf only. 

You will be allowed this privilege to long as you pay the proper fee. 

8 I hope to meet you this day fortnight at longest (adv): 
to mention the most distant date possible. 

[Hote the emission of the def. article for brevity's sake], 

9- A long-headed person or friend: shrewd ; far-seeing. 

IQ. To long for, (V. T.) To desire; To desiderate; 
To hanker after. 

Look [Thi* verb is pn manly intransitive, so it should not take tha 
pj ae£ oi « gee*’ whieh is transitive. The following ars ndt exceptions, but 
they conform to the general rule that the intransitive verb ofysn acquire* 
the force of ^te transitive when followed by an adverbial adjunct 

(a) I will soon look you up : Call upon you ; Pay you a visit 

(i) We should lode facts squarely and do our utgiost to grapple 
1 « with theaituation (1 e. take them fairly and honestly, without 

prejudice—L oad H.vRDisar 

So, f looked him through. 

(e) |f it eomes to this I shall never look you in .the face again L e. 
* look at yon, - 1 f 

{Pig.} To look death (or misfortune Or any adverse circumstance) 
in the face s To meet it with boldnese or at close quartan, 

(d) To bsk a gift&taefottcewwrt : im Gift}. 
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y 1. To look about: (V. I) [‘About’ ‘te adverb**on ail 

Bides or in different directions.] To be on the watch. 

■* \ 

Also, (V, T-) Loek about one. [“about” is prep.]; 
a formula of precaution . 

2- Look after those infanta-: (V. T,} Take oars of ( 
them. To tend. Also to search for. 

Cp. To look to. 

3> To look iharp after (a wepected person). (V. T.f 
To watch (him) carefully. 

4* To look back Upon: To call hits remembrance (what 
is past and pleasant ). 

i 

How pleasant is it to look back upon those happy school days. 

My reply was confined to nine days. But that reply was a labour fear¬ 
ful to look back upon —Sir H Hawkins. 

Contra : To loot forward to [see Infra ] 

$. To look down upon or on (a persoh). V. T. To com 
aider as inferior [down =» from a lHgher position to a lower 
one]. Hence, To regard with contempt. To desfnse. 

Co&tra '• To loot up to fcee Infra ] 

0. To look for (aoihethiug at news, itiformartion etc.)* 
Y. T, To search for; To Seek. (V. T.) 

The ml strength and stamina of Trade are to be looked fir amongst 
the cultivators ef the land. —Low Csafhaw. 

To look for a needle in a bottle of bay Or in- a bay steak. i e Toeewch 
for itdb vain or usele-ely. " 

v k\ cp Two grains of wheat hid in two tfaahetoof chaft. 

x{$i§') To expect. Hence, any unlooked-for occurrence (adj.) 

7. To look forward to: To anticipate with pleasure. 
He (Lear’s -fool) leaked forward to another reWnftpa this time 
beyond the grave.—S haw»f«abs’s Chabactsbb 

Hietlnga had then looked forward to a eorenct, a red riband!, 9 mitt 
the Connell board, an efioe at Whitehall — I f aoaetar. 



u* ■*■■■*■■ ■ 

We Amid ^ ^ fc# ^ 

ber ofn gowBO0ttt.-4o1w Ite’At fc * v y , 

Their (So*ereig«Odutiee cling to ttWm *• 

fttfdt deede lie* after fee* mi wm£ bear s ecnrt&ny #«fiwh‘W #*** l *°* 

forward with duwney-—'?hOOD*. * ■ 

, J&e (theChirfcU) les&tf /fcrtehrd to * time whefc i« should? totoftottolra#' 
ted on the bars of the L*w ofHumsnlfy,—Eocs Ifotfo. 

. g To look in; (t. tf To iflaW if brief caftor Vis& 
[In is AdVerb]. , V 

84. To loo&\ into {a bo*, a tftotfer atefift.ff To 
inspect (it) close!;. To examine fit? in detail. {Into implies 

inside or depth]. 

0. To look on or upon: (V.T.) Litf To see; rfgvW 

shall oot look Upon his like igifin. 

Pig. To regard ; To consider; To think; To judge*. , n 

Montalembert looked upon tflnraud Berks' as the greatest' phileeophfca# 
states men of aooient or modern times sod s* s gitttt itfintebsot.'— 1 ?tU«S. 

9*. He merely looked on. {V. I .) stood m a mero »pe^ 
tator. 

H*Dce, the soon : m-todteo, or looker on&'spoctvtot- 

1 , < 4 * 1 i 1 

10. To look out i (V, T y To search for and dmttlW* 

' Look-out (») * Looking out* e. * keep * good look jntt i, •• mieW-; 

g,, ( To beofe tketook-out firr (* sbritor, so' opportunity Afe.) They wwr 
aiwsys looking** far the latest nee* * they we gnidmmd l^LU, »*«*• f** 

‘ portent tt U| bftd luofe 

; in ywr kok$*4 not mine yw* earn spnesrir, see to' tbs* 

joumll 

m wri'(T. t r.),,T° mdctnmmm *£•»* 

to overlook or pardon (* fi*alt> 
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Loose 


Look 

Look to your manners. ' Look to it that you get hold of the 
culprit v ‘ 

I nttl hole to you for help.- (V. T.) Expect from. Also I look to you 
to help. •* 

And having looked to Government fnr bread, on the very first scarcity 
they will turn and bite the hand that fed them.—B iuikb, 

13 To look up : To sear, h for ami find. 

' T will look up the passage in my Milton, I will look up the meaning 
in the Dictionary. I will look up the facta in the History of the time. 

H I have all along looked up to you as my benefac¬ 
tor; venerated; respected or.honoured highly. 

A group of pupils looking up to their Guru for guidance &c.-~ 

Note the following combinations. 

(n) He sat opposite look in;/ daggers at* me i. e. most 
angrily [’•‘Daggers” h used adverbially ‘V* is adverbial suiUx 
as in “needs ’ = necessarily.] 

$o. he looked compassion i. e. compassionately : expressed 
compassion by looks. 

(h) It /a >k< Ufa rain : it seemscas if it were going to 
ruin, no it looks a* if it were going to rain, 'Hie outlook promis¬ 
es rain. 

*v 

[ Beware of udug “ that ** instead of “ as if ” in this sense], 

Jj0jB3 X- To break loose (V. I.) to throw off restraint 

$ To let loose (V , T.) To set at liberty. 

Boys let loose fronj school—GoLrSMITH. 

' * 

3. To pl»y fast *an'l loose : [sets Fast] To be unreliable 
{fast at one tiipe and loose at another.] 

4 . Atfyose enl : (prsd. adj.) without any definite occupa¬ 
tion. 

5- On the hose: {adj) escaped from restraint. [“Loose” 
is a uouu]. 
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• * 

Hence, Leading a loose life, 

6> To give a loose to or give loose to (one'? feelings); To 

* 

give free vent or expression. 

7- He has a screw loose : There is something defective 
• or wrong with him. 

Lord- ToZorrfit over . (V. T.) 9 To dominate, To 
with arbirary sway, 

[“It" is indefinite. Jts force is to convert the noun $t lord M into 
Verb aa in the expressions;—He stare it in the province* • the queens it Jfce]. 

Mr. Disraeli baa been able to teach the House of Commons almost to 
ignore Gladstone, and at present Ionia ii over him, and, 1 am tuld, says that 
b« will hold him dtrwu for twenty years,—15 p. WlLliruvOBCB. 

[MB .—In the passive form the { it * is drpppod ; ae, she is lorded over 
by her husband.] 

Lose. 1. To lose heart : (V. T.) To bo dispirite d dejeo* 
hod, or discouraged, [Heart is the seat of courage) 

2. To loose one's heart i. e. loyo. 

3* Tp lose the day % \ To be defeated [Day =* battle.] So, To 
lose the game , lawsuit etc. 

« 

Hence, It is a losing game ; a contest in which defeat 
Bcepis inevitable, 

4* This will lose yon your place ; Cunse the loss of it [an 
instance of the double object use of the veto.] ** 

Q. To be lost in thought ; To be wholly absorber} in it; 
abstracted. 

[This is really the passive of ' To lose ope's self’= To be so absorbed 
fin study to.) as to be unmindful of the surroundings- Also, lose one's 
Way= To be bewildered.] ' 

0 To be lost to steme etc: (prod, apj.) To bo insensible 
Jto it; not feeling its (healthy) iufi«tmce. Hardened against, ^ 
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The population ot our street vfere so dull of spprehennon as to be quite 
iott to a sense of the drollery of the proceeding.—D ickens. 

Now lost to all : (goID<mith) haring lost everything. 

Loss. To be at a loss (for) (pred. adj.) In perplexity, 

Or perplexed; puzzled ; posed ; unable to And, decide, or 
determine. 

I 

• Lears outburst conclude* with expressions of insane rage at a loss for' 
*ords to express itself.—D eighton. 

Pedeh birnself w.»uld hate been at no loss fdr explanation [the article' 
u a ” ie merged in •* uo M ], 

At one's Wit’s end; At fault, fn a fog; stumped. In 

<\ handary. 

Lov6 - L To make love to : (Y. T.) To'court ot woo j 
to pay amorous attention to'. 

Cp To mata eyes at. 

2* To fall in loi)e with : To become enamoured ot, 

i 

3* It is a lahoxir of lave : a task or work that delight# 
(the worker) or one performed for the Stfke of love of dome’ 
body, (not of any selfish end.) 

4* There is no love lost between vi: We have no regard 
for each other. There has been no love between us, so IoVe‘ 
is not lost. We dislike each other now. # 

Low* 1* Low tide ; The lowest point of the Receding 
tide s The level of the ebbed sea ; The tiuj^ of * eitrerae ebbv 
So, low water. * 

I am loio xSater noW : (pred adj ) odf Of funds. 

2* Low water mark : The hue indicating the Above level 
(much used ffgufafi’tety.] 

The national debt of England reached its low water marh in* 1899-1900* 

Lump 1- In the lump : (adv) aft vlwle together; t& 
©Me wbofle > whokftale;- 
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Lump 


Majority 

* 


The goods were*{Jut up to sale tit the lump. Op, In tbs gross. 

2. The debts were paid in a lump sum : as one sum : ip 
the lump, instead of by installments.’ 

3. He is a o lump of selfishness : selfish through and 
through. 


Lurch. To leave a friend in the lurch ;To desert him in 
difficulties. To leave him without giving any help in his era: 
barrassment; to leave him in forlorn state. To neglect [an 
unexpected unfair treatment is implied,] 

Cp. Leave to sink or awim ; leave out in the 90 ) 4 # 

Lute. A rift within the tyite : [see Rift], 

Lynch. Lynch Law : Dealing out of summary punishr 
rnent on offenders by private individuals without appeal to lay. 

[From Charles Lynch a Virginian planter] 

Cp. To take the law into one's own hands. Mob-Lay, 

a 



Maid. L A maid of-all-work : a general female servant 

• »v 

dojng bouqpwork of every kind. 

c». Man— Friday = A male servant whe does all sorts of odd jobs* 

Differentiate * Mold servant (who does domestic work of a,rathe* 
special kind.) * 

Majority. 1. To join the rrjpprity : To di£ (see Join], 

“ Yes, i aj» gofog to join the you know I have always 

preferred Minorities.—Loan Houghton, 

% A maid of Honour: A lady of rank who attends on a 

Queen or Princess* 9 

* 

Queen Victoria had %ht Maids of Honourr Their duties were to 
read the news papers aloud to the Queen, drive out of an afternoon y&f 
play to her in the e veniiifes. , * * " / 
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Maid 

3* 0«e!« Maiden speech ; Tae first pilfilic speech made 
by a persou. * 1 

Ha (fiyrurt) win gre.itly. indeed, childishly, elatcl by the oomplirueuta 
paid to hU maiden npe&fik iu the HotiitJ of Ljnls.— MacaO oat. 

f h*ive beoon** ho rust? iti the art of speaking that I fwal to-night as ^ 
though I were delivering my rruiidea speech, —Earl op Uoskbkry. 

Cp. Debut (tone’s fifdt appearuuce in society or on tht stage) \ also 
To break the ice. 

Main 1* With might andptun : (adv) with very vio« 
lent effort : with full force* 

Is it not well that men should strive With vuvjht ami main to attain and 
be contented with only the very best ?— Loun Hardtngk (at Benares). 

[Dickens writes “ With all one's might uud rn.uu M 

2* In the main : (adv) For the most part; generally 
speaking. 

If the character depict »d iu the Gospels is in the mi in real and historical 
they must be generally trustworthy, and if ao, the responsibility of hiiracles 
is fixed on Clnist.—Ecca IIomo. 

A governing class nut accountable to th^,people are sure in the main to 
saorifioe the people to the pursuit of separate interests and inclinations of 
their oton.—J. S. Mill. * 

i 

2* (To have an eye to), the main chance : The chanoe of 
•making gain ; one’s own interests generally# 

As the ancients ' 

Say wisely, Have a care of the main chmce— Butler's HhdiBras 

* 

A shrewd eye to the main chance was an element strongly marked in 
her nature.—R usskll. 

Dugald Dalgetty is conceited, pedantic, and always with an eye to the 
main stance;*—S cott, 

Ufik0, 1* [The verb if to make** ia essentially transitive— 
Hence its intranttiite use appears very striking to foreigners like the Indiana. i 
When oombined with prepositions the Whole becomes transitive]. 
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J. This line *>f. argument will make against jour case; tend 

v 

to injure. Contra I To make lor. # 

2. He makes as if he inherited a vast Aura from his 
father : pretends that. Cj>. To make believe [Infra]. 

3. The refractory boy made at his master : advanced 
with hostile iutention towards, 

4 . To wake away with {a uy property or thing) : (r») To 
remove so ns to put it out of reach, ( b) To squander (as fortune) 
(c) To murder Recretly (a person). Hence, To make away with 

oneself: To commit suicide (which is always done .secretly). 

• / >. 

5 . I make bold to say : (V. I.) am emboldened ; go so far 

as; venture. [The adj . expresses the manlier of acting], 

6< To make for : (Lit) : To advance or rush towards, as 
the bull made for the boy. That is the goal they are making for 
(Much m use figuratively); To tend to : To conduce to-; To 
favour. To go towards making. 

Crowding the negrt> back into the alleys and slums will not make for a 
better condition for the white man than for the black man.—L iterary. D. 

There are great bi.ri iert jpwlhty for (i.^©. going to produce) disunion. 

Money cannot make ns iiappy, aiic-cess cannot—All these maH for 
happiness, but none of them will secure it.—L ord Avsburt, 

6a. 60 to make : To jnak&ufor. 

i 

Few men have ever been so richly endowed by Nature with the inspired 
qualifications which go to make an orator.— Kubsell. 

'* 

Mathew Arnold combined In singular harmony the various elements 

which go to make gooihconversation. 

' % 

(6 b.) 1 . Sbe had all the royal making* of a queen,— 

\ 

, i. e. those royal qualities that go to make a queen. So, he 

1 . 

hat the makings of a soholar, , 

(6c.) 2- 2*o he the making of: (V. T.) To cause the 
success of, To favour the growth or development of, * 
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Mak* m 

v 

Pandit Bishen Naray&n Dar wu the mating of ‘(fanga Prasad Vartt* 
JJai Bahadur—D. T. 

7. To make free with (great names). The adj. et- 
presses the manner of acting]. To treat freely i. e. without 
.ceremony. Also, (my library): To use freely. 

' V ' 

6. To make friends with: [“ 6 ” js not the aign of 
plural, but adverbial suffix (aa in “needs” == necessarily)]. To 
be eatabliahed in friendship with. “He' wijl soon 6e/r»>n,<fj 
j with me?’ 

8a. To make of with : To run away after taking. 

0. To make ture that; Be sure by ascertaining. 

10 ,To make sure of a thing: To consider it as certniu; 
yre ma^ moke sure of finding the culprit. 

Also, To secure (a person, thing, property etc). 

11. To makeup to: (V. T) To approach (aperson). 

f 

To aooost (him). 

Alpo, To become friendly to: T° he reconciled to, 

12. To make up (for): To serve as compensation (for) 

The Bath tries to make up by the lurid splendour of itp ribbon and thb 

r 

brilliancy of its star fyr its comparatively humble and homely associations* * 

H. i jgjT" Make ” is transitive in the following combinations. 

Sometimes it takes an object by periphrasis the two together form¬ 

ing, as k wnre f one verb. e. g. Topeka answer=To answer; To make 
complaint= To complain; To make compensation 5= Tq compensate; To 

make haste=To hasten ; and so on. To make war=To war.] 

• ' * * 

I. To make amende [Amends (pi.) = compensation, atone- 
went. Apply the above rule]. To compensate 1 (for ); To 
atone) (for). 

r ‘. .We yrUtmake mends erelong,—S hak. 

Cp. To make good —(lit fra). 

% To make believe : [See believe (2)]. To compel 
belief artfJUy in otbftrs. 
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Hence, To pretend. [This (V. T.) combination is followed 
by a noun clause with “ that ” as object) 

So, we have the noun “Mate-belief’ = a pretehce, a pretext, 
or a sham. 

A formal education which i# prematurely intellectual la to slight extent 
*h make believe. —Da. Flbxnbb. 

All so many make-believe*.—M r. Wacba, 

\ 

The business-man seems to stand for every thing that is practical, in 
contrast to the mess, muddle and make-believe which are supposed to be the 
normal outcome of the labours of the politicians— N. Statesman, 

3. Make good. [See Good], 

4* To make (something or person) of (another), 

[Ifote this peculiar combination meaning “To cause a 
result (something) by transmuting (another), “of” implies 
transmutation or change : Lit , To change (another, here the 
2nd) into (something).] 

I can mflle nothing of him . (Lit.) treat him as nothing (Pig.).I am 
unable to understand him. 

Thus conscience makes cowards of us all—S hak, = (changes us int# 
cowards.) 

Cp, To make a habit of it ; JTo make a fool of me. To make light of 
or male little of a matter, (To be little it). 

If there he any danger of the publio making a fetish of government by 
landowners we should at once inquire into the dangers involved in such a 
system. -—St atesm a n • 

The great man down, you mark his favourite flies ; 

The poor advanced mdkfs friends of enemies.— Shak (H.) 

To make a virtue of necessity; To change what is compulsive into a 
virtue or m^itorius act. 

Cp. Finding ourselves toe alow of sail, we put on a compelled valour* 
The mind is its own place, and in itself, 

Cln make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven,—M iltost, ^ 

Pitt made peers of second-rate squires and fat gr&aiers,— 

The Gods are just* and of our pleasant vices 
Make Instruments to plague us.—S hak, 

* 5. To make out a cheque r To write itout. 

83 
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‘ Really, I cannot male him out : am unable to understand 
his character. 

I fail to male out the distinction ; To find out, or exactly understand. 

'§a. To m%kt over-. To transfer., [over■ From one to 
another.] 

To make up : (a) ' To make full ; To complete. To *' 
supply deficiency. [«jt* implies fullness], e. g. Rs. 100/- is still 
wanting to make up the requisite amount. 

(b) These are the parts that make up the whole, i. e. 
compose. 

The term Alphabet ia applied to the collection of letters from which 
the word# of a language are made up. 

So, “ roako-weigl.it ” ia a small quantity added to make up weight ; 
(used figuratively of persona). 

To male vp lee way ~ To mule up for lost time, [see Lee] 

Male it up to him : compensate him somehow. s 

(c) To compensate for (any loss): To recoup. 

Cp. To make good. 

(f7) Try your best to make up the quarrel (or difference) 

= To settle or adjust; To reconcile. So, Make up 
matters * Be reconciled. 

o 

(e) I have not yet been able to make up my mind in 
this matter: come to a definite conclusiou or decision. 
(/) It is a made-up affair: Fabricated, cooked up ; 
concocted. (Kotp the p p. adjective used.] 

HI-1 To make shift: i. e. to shift =* To contrive 

£ 

some means in a cise of difficulty. (V. I.) To manage with 
feueh means as are available for the time being. [The idea 
of temporariness is latent]. 

Hence, the noun Makeshift* something devised to serve 

a present purpose. 

Cp. Apology for; Not the ml thing. 

2. A ship makes water i. e. leaks. 

3* He has gone to the closet to make water ; void urine. 
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4 This will* make or mar your fortune : add to or ruin it. 

[Note the alliteration ] <* Sink or gwiatg kill or 0111*0. 

Man, h To a man : (adv)* Without a single excep¬ 
tion ; wholesale. 

Refusing to yield, they perished to a man in the biasing ruins.--" 

Ireland they (the Americans) have to a man ,—Loan QkaTUaM, 

% As one man I (adv.) In strict union ; unitedly. 

In the early periods of the civil wars of the sixteenth century the 
Hugueuotb moved a* one man ; their union was their strength,—P bothxko. 

3 Man and boy ( »d\ ) From boyhood upwards. 

1 have been learning Sanskiit man and boy. 

(3eware of reversing the ordpr of the two nouns.] 

4 . A man about town . a fashionable idler ; a panjandrum. 

5- One’s Man-Friday, [From the name of Robinson 
Crusoe’s servant] Man of all work ; general servant; factotum. 
[Differentiate. Maid of all work.] 

M fl HtVfl- Manna in the wilderness. [Reference to the 
foid miraculously supplied to the Israelites in their journey 
through the wilderness of Arabia—Evodus xvi.J 

{Fig.) spiritual nourishment. Cp. Help at a dead lift. 

Manner* 1* To khe manner bom: By birth accustomed 
to the fashion ; destined by birth to be ruled by such a custom. 

But to my mind (i. e. in my opinion), though I am native hare 

And to the manner born, it is a custom 

More honoured in the breach than the observance—S b&K. (Hamlet.) 

Cp, Bred in the bone. Running in the blood. Ingenerate. 

2. Ho practised all manner oj trick*, i.*e. every kind 
of trick. 

3. He has 90 manner of right , i. e. As for right be has 
none at all. 

4- He abused his authority in a manner, h e. to tom 
exterft, or in tome sense. ' * 

5 This can be allowed by no manner of munt *not by 
any manner of means, i, e, in no way or oa^o account. 
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Many 

Many, [f or its idiomatic uae see A. I.}' 

1. For many a day : during a long period, (adr.) 

2. Many a time and oft : (adv.) on numerous occasions. 

* 3. Many-sided (adj.): Haviug many aspects and capa¬ 
bilities. Versatile (Author, genius, mind &c ) 

Indian thought is unmnpas»ed in depth and many-sided compreben- 
ti?euese—S. H. Chambkrlaw, 

4 . lie is one too many, (pred.) Not wanted ( In the 


way. 

Differentiate— He was one too many for ns : proved too clever for 
to* ; over-i cached u*,—[*upeiiorifcy and comparison are ini plied ] 

5* Many men, many minds \ There is little probability 
of so many men agreeing. Wheic so many meet the chances 
of disunion or difference of opinion are very great. 


cy Too coauy cooka spoil the broth. 

Mare. 1- To find a marf$ nest : To make a discovery 
which proves only illusory; a hoax, 

% The gray mate proves the better horse : &n epithet 
facetio>i<i\y applied to a woman who proves cleverer than her 
hu^ ud and thus controls him, [see Gray], 

C. 

Cp, One's better half. 


Marine. 1- Tall that to the marines (or to the horse- 
marine*). The story is simply absurd and ridiculous, not to 
be believed at all. 

Cp. Credat Judaeus, Alao, a cook and bull story. Tale of a tub. 

2- Marine- store* : A shop where old shop materials are 
so'd. Hence, any shop where all kinds of second hand article 
aredealtin, A low class pawnshop ; a dolly-shop. 

Note tbs plural form though the meaning is singular. * 

% 

Mark. • 1* He is sure to make bis mark : i. e. to gain % 
position of influence or distinction; to rise in tbe world; to 
distinguish himself, 

Sa, a man of mark : (adj.) noteworthy. 
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So again, Ho is a markid man: i. ft. f annus for his 
excellence. [Used also ta mean that hts conduct is watched 
with impieum or hostility, as several innocent college students 
were by the C. I. D.] 

2 God tave the mark : A parenthetical expression by way 
of apology for meeting any thing very u nplmmnt or horrible. 

To be ruled by my conscience, I should *Uy With Hie Jew my master 

•a 

wlio ( God blest the mark) is a kiud of devil— Shyk (M, V ) I raw the wound, 
1 haw it with my eyes — God tave the mark.— Ibid (JI«n Sv.) 0 

And I, God blest the mark t liis Moorship's Ancient,— IBid (Othello), 
c? Saving your reverence. 

3s Beside the mark or Wide of the mark : (pr^d. adj ) (Lit.) 
not hitting the mark- (Ftp) Not to the point; irrelevant; 
out of place. 

The story is ridiculously wide of the wof k. 

•„ To mark out (some ground): To truce out the bound¬ 
aries for it. * 

The course was well rank'd out i. e. planned* 

My teacher marked out that line with ink, i. e. cancelled it. 

The man is marked out for deportation, i e. destined ; marked in the list 
of suspects. * 

6 To mark time : To make uo progress (as soldiers do 
by raising the feet alternately without advancing). To rest 
partially. 

The Banking group marked time but premium bnodB came into renewed 
demand. —Bcixstin. 

Such men whose day’s work is behind and who iu future cannot but 
be expeeted to mark time iu office should be selected to be the advisers of 
the Secretary of State. 1 

It was never my ambition to “ mark time " ; that is unsatisfactory 
exertion, and leads no whither.—Sin H. Hawkins. 

A decision so noticeably conservative at such a time as might seem to 
imply that the men at the bead of the National Congress are merely marking 
time , —BF. Statesman. 

* 

6. These boys ate up to the mark: (adj,) up to the 

*» 

standard; Proficient [‘ Mark ’ is tike line between sufficiency and 
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deficiency]. Having attained the requisite knowledge or 

proficiency (in). So, I hope you are now up to the mark. 

(Familiarly used «in good health). 

Keep the local government up to the marl—Mr. Polas. 

Contra '• Below the mark => Deficient, 

To tot the mark : (Lit.) To touch with the toe before 

starting in race. (Ftp. 1 ) To meet one’s responsibilities without 

» 

shirking. 

* Ma‘ ket. 1. So many things have come into the market : 
are there for sale. (V. 1.) 

2- I have put my book on the market: (V. T.) offered it 
for sale : published it. 

3. To bring one’s eggs or hogs to a bad market (V. T.) 
To bring them to a place where there are no buyers—(Fi^.) 
To fail in one’s sohemes, none appreciating them. 

4. Market stall: A booth or huckster. *» 

Mass- 1* The masses : The woiking olass and lower 
order. The populace. “ The ranks ", 

Cp. The rank and file; The proletariat. 

The masses of the Indian population ard quite ignorant of European 
culture. 

Contra: The classes : Men comparatively distinguished— 
The rioh aud the educated. 

Ur. Bright had arrayed against him, to use the jlang of recent politics, 
not only the classes, but the masses. — Times. 

Hence, a mass meeting: a large public meeting of the 
people- ip general. 

2- In the mats : (adv.) In the aggregate. 

Master- 1* I am no master of my time: my time is 
given to the servioe of others. I am not free to make use of it 
as l like. 

2 . .He is a master-hand in that line of business, i, e. very 
great expert, Cp, Fast-master, 



Master 


>59 « Matter 


3 mister piece or the master puce : consummate 
piece of workmanship. Chef-d’oeuvre (Fr ) • 

I place Lord Bescaafield's political novels among the master-pieces of 
Victorian literature and I have a sneaking Affection for the man who wrote 
the following passage ; 44 We live in an age when to be young and to he 
^indifferent c&u be no longer synonymous. We must prepare for the coming 
hour. The claims of the Future are represented by suffering millions, and 
the Youth of a Nation are the Trustees of Posterity”.— Russell, 

England's behaviour (towards India) is a master piece of melancholy 
meanness— H Fawcett. 

4 Masterstroke: A surpassingly skilful achievement 
(of policy). Coup. 

With the sanction of hi* Majesty tho King Emperor he (Lord Hardings) 
An lid by on© masterstrvLe of stiteomtnship the mischief and the injury 
done by the Partition of Bengal.— I, Review, 


5- Master-mind . A predominant intellect having guid¬ 
ing influence. 

So, Master spirit, [see the quotation under u Life blood”]. 

The choice and m wter spirits of the age —SflAK 


6 * Masttrhf inrv,hv*t\ - an attitude of non-interference 
deliberately assumed for inaction with an eye to an advantage 
by interference as s^onaant may be necessary. 

The commons, faithful to theur system, remained in a wise and masterly 
inactivity.— Sir J. Mackint sh. 

Cp Disciplined inaction.—Fabian policy ; Laisscz fairs. 

Hatch. To match: (ad;), of this kind; similar; Like 
this or that. 

He pronounces epieler as if it rhymed with overseer, and alt his pro. 
aunciatiea U to natch. 

So, Envelopes to match i. e. of equal size or quality. 


HattCr. 1* Matter of-fact (person, opinion, views <fec) 
adj. Not being influenced by sentimental emotion. Unirnex 
ginative; prosaic. * 

This is a matter-of-fact business (adj.) i. e. pertain* to the sphere 
of facts or reality, not to opinion or fancy. 



Matter a«o Matter 

* * 

Cp. A philistine (* German Philster, i. e. a non-university 
man): a matter-offdd man without liberal culture whose interests 
are material and common place: one deficient in culture, 
taste, or sentiment. 

Government does not hesitate to decorate even the phllirtitui of the 
countiy with honorific title — Chronicle 

How to make the English middle class less pMlittine (content with 
common place ideals) — M. Any old. 

So, matter-of-fact treatment of things (• Pragmatism: 
Philosophical doctrine estimating any assertion solely by it* 
practical bearing upon human interests.) x 

2- In the matter of : (Prep.) As regards. Concerning. 

Directions were given to search all the proceedings which had ever 
taken place in the matter of disputed successions.—R ussell 

3. For that matter, (adv.) so far as that is concerned. 

The candidate though highly qualified in other respects is 63 years old 

ami is ineligible for that matter (i, e. in so far as his age is concerned.) 

The Tsar U is given ttye answer of Russia to th^ German proposals of 
peace —aud, for that matter, to any other proposals of peace,—*n an order 
to the Russian armies —Times, ** 

4 . For the matter of that : Iu so far as the higher prin¬ 
ciple involved m the matter is ooncerhed. Having a view cf 
the higher category in which the matter referred to in the 

preceding phrase or clause lies. v 

Sir Stanley Bachelor says that the condemnation of'the Civil Service 

♦ 

en Woe is a condemnation of the Soverign authority as the Service is an 
agent of that authority......What is tbeee to prevent this principle 

from being applied to the C. I. D. or the Polios in general, amt for ike 
matter of that to the Village Chowkidars*—A Majumdar. * 

It was no hope of mine to step into a puisne judgeship, or for ike mat- 
Href that, any other judfoipl position.—Sin H. Hawkins. 

Cp. Very few people indeed read or are interested in the Calcutta 
tifeeette for that matter .— Statesman. 

We can smile at the terror with wrfuch Lord Syllabary, and for f&ot 
matter, the British people, once looked upon the eggremoas of the Masco. 
vue Government,—Inin. 




Matter MX Meaeu* 

j. t A matter' of course (pred.) or At a matter 0 / course 
(adv ) something to be expected in the naturil} oouree or order 
of events. [‘ of course " : (adj ) «■ aeoassary.] 

When tlits good prelate secured a residential canonrj for hie eldest 
son, the event was so much o matter #f count that he dtd not deem it 
^roithy of special notice,— Ro&asll. 

0 . She had something the matter w # ith her organ of diges* 
fcion (adj.) Amies, wrong. 

So, what is the matter \ u e, the trouble or diaturbanoe 
about 


Mauvaise. Mauvaist honte. (Ft.) False modesty 3 au 
awkward state of bashfulness. 

Contra Pushing forwardness 


Mealy. Mealy-mouthed (*<lj ) soft spoken; smooth¬ 
tongued; unwilling to tell the truth in plain words. 

Cp (Apt) to mince matters 1 

Moan 1 He meant well by me is kindly disposed 


towards me. 

S (D > this) By all means : (adv.) certainly ; To a eer 
t&iwty ; on every consideration. 

Conti a B) no mesfcs * By no manner of means. 

3 t means to an end : something that helps to gaill^the 
object in view- 


(Wote the plural fprm though the meaning is singular] 
Political reform va related So social reform as means to an end. 

Of A stepping stone. 

Measure—1 To measure (a th%ng) by*(a standard): 
To compute length, area, or oouten’a by companion with (a 
fixed unit) 

(Fig.) 1 measured him with my eye l looked him up 

*d8 down. ’ ' 

* ^ 
T» Mfcure « contented spirit mecuure your dwm by your {ortuu., not 

your fonons by your de*ir«-—Be. Tatcob. 

So, A cIuia’B.wmke«t link i» th. m»atur« of itp itreogtb, 



Measure - »«* Memory 

2 To take one'# measure : (Lit) to meaaare him for 
some garment, (iPVy) To form &u estimate of his character 
and ability. To g-iuze him 

3. He measured his own length (on the ground) fell 
prostrate* (V. I ) 

4. To measure one’s strength with another : To bring it** 

into competition with (another's strength). 

5 . To measure swords with a person : To try his skill 
in the use of the sword (Fuj ) To matoh one s abilities 
against him as an antagonist. To break lance with him. 

6 Bej/ond measure: (adv.) Immeasurably; Immoderate¬ 
ly. Excessively. 

At a dinner-party a very pretty girl lately complained to me of “Tndy 
and WtM beyond measure astonished that I did not recognise the diminutive 
of indigestion - Russell. 

So, within measure » within bounds (moderation)— Mode¬ 
rately, 

Cp. To set measures to. (V T ) To limit. 

7. In some measuie : To au indefinite degree or extent. 

8. To take measures: To provide means; To adopt 

some effective plan or course of actio*. 

To measure out: (V. T.) To allot or distribute by 

measure. To deal out (anything) to a person. 

Melt—1- one '* ***** m9lts at anothtr '* W06: ® ofteiw 

into pity ; feels compassion for him. 

So, unused to the melting m ood.- Shak. " 

Melt into 9 arrow. -Bra on, 

2.- To pvt a question (or subject) iato the melting pot : 
(Fig ) To cause it to be considered or debated thoiougbly. 

Alter three and a hall years of this world-war when political 
system* and theories of Government alike are in tbs melting pot t England 
mQ no longer delay listening to the just demands of India for fuller seif* 

government.—L ady PatMEoas* 

fll6jp.orjr. -A. To, commit to memory: .To h&nd down 



Memory ms Mercy 

to memory (by Writing or repeated vocal recitation*,). To 

memorize j To ooo. 

Cp. To lean* by heart. 

2 . la mmorp of (a person or any* event): (ad*) Vot 
the purpose of keeping ahve the memory of. 

The pillar was erected in memary of the Queen's Proclamation. 

This college was founded in memory of Lord Canning. 

Mend-1. He is on the mend : (prad. adj.) Improving 
(in health or conduot). 

2. Mend or end. (a rhyming combination}. Improve 
or abolish. 

Cp Make or mar ; Kill or oure ; sink or swim. * 

Mental. —1. Went tl pabulum : Lit. Food for the 
mtod. H'»nce, material for thought 

2 . Mental reeervaUwt • Withh tiding of part of the truth 

with & view to deceive Arriere pensee. 

fp. A White Lie. 

Mention.— .Vot to mention (something) (See not to 
speak of]. [Literally, without mentioning ; Even if omission 
were made of mentioning^) imoortant a thing ns this, yet men* 
tion is made of it]. An adorrbial parenthesis intro inced by way 
of rhetoric to give primary importance to a statement as if it 
were secondary.] 

Mercy —1- To Cry mercy. (V. I ) To beg pardon. 

2. To be at the mercy of (a person): (pred. adj ) wholly. 
in the power of. 

The poor fellow, though innocent, *u at the merey of the Police. 

■a* . 

J. To be left to the tender mercies of\ exposed to the 
likely chance of rough treatment or usage by (a despot, the 
roughs, and the like.) 

Vote the plural—“ the tender merdee” (ironicatlj)aacn»l handling. 
Taken from the Book of Proverb*. (A righteous man regaydeth the life 
of hie beset; hut the tender merefe* of the wioked are enml^g,' 



Mtury s«4 Meum 

4 * • 1 

* M«rry-1 To make merry \ V. I. To bo hilarious of 
mirthf ul. To be "noisily gay. , 

Hence, the noun merry making. Festivity*,revelry, revels. 
Can dt a mu* (Let m rejoice ) 

Cf- To feast with mirth. High Jinks. 

% To make merry with (a person): To make a laughing, 
stock of. Cp. To tndke an Appnl fool of. 

& In a merry tport. (ad?.) For the mitre fun of the 


thing 

4* A merry Andrew. [From Andrew Borde a facetious 
phymci.tu of the reign of Henry VIII]. A performing clown. 
One whose business is to mike sport for others. A buffoon ; 
a zany Cp. A general Jaok-pudding. 


Mess. —1. To mike a wirsi of any businese, undertaking 
etc.) To bungle; To muddle, (V # T ) 

2- For a mess of pottage (adv.) [From the Bible) (To 
sacrifice something higher) in oousideratiou of material 
comfort. 

Esati, Isaac's eldest son. when faint with hanger, had sold his birth 
right to Jacob for a mm of pottage- (A dtsh 4 cf porridge or broth.) 


Met 3- To mete out (punishment or reward or treatmeut) 
(V. T.) To allot. 

No recompense I shall met* out to you will be sufficient in my eyes— 
[Cordelia to Kent]— Saak. 

Cp. To portion oat. 

Mettle. To put (a person) on his motile : To rouse him 
tip to do his best. 

*. . *’ 

Meum.—1 (Distinction between) meum and tenon, i. e. 

.***)« and thine. 

- Wvihastiew hss invented the tehe distinction between warn- mi 
lN*ta Mas. * 

" £ T'» dkngord the dUtinetian between meum and tem: 
Faeetiauefy used in the sene* of “To steal” 



Middle m 

umit -l 'tn th< middle <f MW *ww : 

mu. ' , . 

2. /n Me midd/e 0 / (any process) [prep). Dutiag. 

Cp. In tit midst o/fused figuratively] m wbife Involved If 
or surrounded by (difficulties, afflictions etc) j ooutraeted iato, 

(st)a. g. Tha speaker sat down amid laughter. 

So, In our midtt * Among us (1, e. m our society, mixed 
up wiM us. There too traitors *n over midtt ; fie fell among 
thieves.) 

Damocles's sword is a symbol of imminent danger in the midtt of 
prosperity. 

Milch. A milch cow: (Fig ) Source of grant profit; 

,especially, any person from whom money is very easily drawn. 

Cp. The Pagoda tiee. 

Railway revenue has been the milch cow for every sentimental 
reform.—W. A. Xbossids, 

Milk-1. To mlk a he-goat into a neve: To attempt 
impossibilities. So, To milk the ram or bull. 

There are numerous parallel phrases out of which the following selec¬ 
tion* ere made,— 

(a) To build castle* in the air, (6) To catch a weasel asleep, (c) 
To make bricks without straw, (d) To make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear. (e) To wash a Blackamoor white ^ 
To ruo one's bead against a walL (g) To weave a rope t$ 

<> To extract sunbesms oat of cucumbers ^we Hermetically] 

a A mtlh-top; A soft spiritless effeminate fellow. 
So, a Milk-and-water fellow: one having an inejjgd or feeble 
oharapter; without strength of will. Cp, A moll}-coddle, 

a * The melt 0 / human lindnets: [abstract represented 
by conoreie]; gentleness or kindnesa natural to humanity. 

This gentleness and coarse of yours—JL Lra*. 1 

nranra) is of (Ai wiM of human Madam 

Toestch tbs ussiest why.—Lamr Macbwh. 

4» MMmjt mm «f 

A land flewfe* vdtb milkjBtti h3 
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* 

If not an article of commerce had been brought from outside India, «be 
would be to day a land flowing with milk and honey.— Rkvifw. 

g. Spilt milk : anything which once misused cannot be 
recovered—an irremediable loss or error. 

It is no tut clying over tpiU milk. Regret is useless now. ' 

Cf ' To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 

Is the next way to draw new mischief on—S hak. 

He robs himself that spends a bootless grief.—I bid. 

Things without all remedy should be without regard.—T bid 
I t wtre lost Borrow to wail one that is lost.—I bid. 

6 The milk bag; The udder of female cattle; The dug 

of apimals. 


Mill. 1 He has passed through the mill ; acquired 
experience by severe trials which fits him for certain duties and 
responsibilities. So, To put him through the mill; To give 
him such experience. 

He (a rich fellow wishing to be “ somebody ”) must get himself har- 
netted iu some fashion or other to the mill of public business.—P ioneer. 

2. God's mill grinds slow but sure: There is sure retri- 
butiou at the hands of God for evil deeds though its course is 
tardy or dilatory ; wicked acts can never go unpunished : time 
will have its revenge though late. 

3. He can see fax into a millstone; (Ironical) Is uncom¬ 
monly acute, 

Cf. Tqo clever by half. 

Mince. 1- To mince one’s words ; To restrain them 
within bounds of politeness. 

2. To mince the truth: To prevaricate. 

Cp To varnish right and puzzle wrong. 

3 . He is apt to mince matter* (V. I,) To palliate or ex- 

tenaate things (in general), , 

4 . Cp. Mealy-mouthed. 

[For specialisation write "the matter” or "this matter” 
instead >pf ''matters’' in the plural]. 

Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter,— teas, 



Mince 


3«7 


Mirage 

4- [The ph&se is usually fouud in cenjuction with a 
negative Not to mince the mMcr : (adv) without making use of 
palliating terms. 

Cp. To call a spade a spade. 

Mind- 1. To call to mind : (V. T.) To recollect (a 
’Khattor or circumstances). 

2* To keep in mind : (V. T.) To remember. 

3- To put one in mind of : (V. T.) To remind him of. 

Your words hive fortunately put me in mmd of something 1 had 
forgotten. 

4 . To my mind ; (idv) As I think; In ray opinion. 

5 . The mind’s eye : Mental Vision. 

A oiote it is to trouble the mind's eye.—S hak. 

6- After one's mmd (udj prod): suiting his taste or fyuoy. 

Cp. To one’s liking. 

7. I am t» two minds about that thing i. e, doubt. 

81 Mind your business : Let other people alone. 

So, To be mindful of one’s business. 

> 

Miniature- /» miniature : (adj adv.) On a small 
scale. 

He had erected % mill dn miniature for the diversion of Edward's 
infant grandson.—H. Mackenzie. 

Man as microcosm eontaina in miniature the elements of the U aiverse, 
the macrooolstn,—D eiqhton. » 

Home ia Society in miniature.— Smiues. 

Cp. Potty prinoes; Petty farmers. 

[miniature is a very small portrait on ivory. »(n.) Hence 
the adj« very small, e. g. a miniature portrait.] 

Miracle- (Done) to a miracle: (adv.) as if by a miraole; 
miraculously well; surprisingly well. 

Mirage- Mirage of life: The illusive or evanescent 
nature of its joys, success etc. 

cp Verily every man at hi» beat ie altogether vanity.—Ps a tM 39. 

What shadows we are, and what shadow* we purtue,—B drki. 1 



Mist 363 Monarch 

Miss.—1- To miss the mark : To fall to hit the exaot 
point aimed at. 

So, To make a miss: gene rally (V. I.) to fail, [seethe 
quotation under “ Hit.”] 

2■ A gun misses fire : fails to gooff. (Fig,) fails in 
one’s object. 

3- A miss is a# good as a mile. A failure is a failure 
even if the mark has been raiseed by one small point. [Lit. 
one-point hubs ranks equally with one-mile ipiss. It makes 
no difference whether the distance from the mark is one 
geometrical point or one mile]. 

Modem- The modern spirit: Feeling of discontent 
With things as they are; dissatisfaction with Becond hand 
information and trusting to penetrate to the very roots of 
objective truth. 

Modus-—1. A modus operands: A manner of working. 

3 . A modus vivendi : (Lit. mode of living) A compro¬ 
mise or temporary arrang»meut (between disputants peuding 

settlement of the debated matter). 

• ^ 

Moil To tail and mail : [A rhyming combination]. To 

drudge; To work hard. 

Mdlly-—1. A molly saddle : An effeminate man or 
bof- (n.) 

Cp. A milk -sop, 

2. To molly-coddle. (T-) To treat as invalid; To take 
overmuoh oare of one’s health. To ooddle ; To oocker up. 

We seem So be running to the other extreme of exeeUve moHy.toddiing 
and pampering.— Dailt Mail. 

M onar ch- monarch end ' the Multitude {An 
alliterative combination]. The sovereign and the subject. The 
ruler and the ruled. 

Th« Weal of Government ,m an atUSiie# between the Mmatnh tfte 
Dusaelx. 



Moiwy m Moon 

Money,- 1.He ia a man of money: (adj.) wealthy, 
rich, opulent, in affluent circumstances, moneyed. 

2- He is making money : acquiring wealth, in the way 
of becoming rich. 

. So, you make your money by begging: modern miner$ 

*jj0ver dig.—P unch. 

Differentiate, To coin money : To gain riohes rapidly. 

3- Money makes the mare to go. [An alliterative proverb] 
Money is all-powerful, 

Cp. Nothing comes amiss, so money comes withal,— Shak. 

4* Money burns in, his pocket: He is wasteful and 
extravagant. 

Money-grubber * A person sordidly intent on amass* 
ing money. Hence, money-g) ubbinq. 

6* This table is money's worth : Fully worth the price 
paid for it; as good as money. 

r 7* The moneyed interest: The class concerned m money 
ae a possession. 

Moon* 1* Moon-calf : A born fool ; a dolt ; also, any 
deformed creature (suppose^ to be bpru under the influence of 
the moon) 

How now, mooncalf ! how does thine ^gue*~S hajc. 

2* To cry for the moon ; To clamour for achieving the 
impossible [Like a baby crying to have the moon in its gup.) 

An impatient idealist who erUs for the moon — M, Mail, . 

2a, To bay the m^on : To use vain efforts. " 

6f. To beat the air; To fish in the air; To milk the rm, 

2b. The man in the moon s* our voice in the counsels of government 
Is of hardly more weight and value than that of the man in the moos. 

a Once iu a him moon s (adr) vary rarely or never. 

Once ia a war- 

4- hfoon-thine : (fiff) Show without substance ot mK 
Hy. Esapty show, Visionary, talk nr ideal 
24 ' 



Moon 370 More 

The talk about Government's growing desire tp respect public opinion 
il all moomhine (i. e. anything but real.) 

5. Moon-struck: (Lit. affected by the influence of the 

moon) Lunatic ; Crazed. 

We were never so moonstruck as to ask ( cry ?) for the moon and his 
Lordship (Lord Moriey) need have no fear that he has given us something • 
more substantial than mere moonshine.— A Majumdak. 

Moot* ^ is a moot point : a question which is beiug de¬ 
bated or liable to be debated. 

The enrolment of Indiausas Volunteers is a moot point. —D. News’ 

Moral' 1 Moral certainty : Such as is sufficient for 
practical purposes. 

2* Moral evidence \ Probability so great as to admit of 
no reasonable doubt. 

3* Moral courage : resoluteness to encounter odium rather 
than abandon the right course. 

4- To point a moral, [see Point], 

More. 1 The more you read the more you will like to 
read ; (Adv.) This paradigm is typical of the adverbial force 

of “the” when followed by a comparative : meaning “by that 

■>* 

degree” or “to that extent* 1 i. e. proportionately or commensur¬ 
ably. 

Use them after your own honour and dignity, 

The lea they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty.—S hak. 

Let those love now who never lov'd before 

Let those who always loved now love the more . —Parnell. 

The adjective force of the combination must appear 
striking e. g. 

Who wickedly wise, or badly brave. * 
la but the more a fool, the more a knave.—Ton. 

. Note-H," More ” is usually an auxiliary to make a comparative 
degree of the adjective word. But when used independently it may be 

used (1) as noun, e,g. I know more of him than you do; (2) as adjective, e g. 

* 

1 know mart English than my vernacular; More matter with less art: 

a both uses the nieaamg is we of Quantity* 1 \ fti&m si&nifii* 
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*» 

with adverbia force ; It is wrong to say “ I know him more than you 
do ”, i# More ” should he changed into the qualitative adverb “ better n . J 
There are mote things in heaven and earth, Wo ratio, 

Than are iheauit of iu your philosophy.— Hamlet 

2 AU the mane: [see the note under Alt.] 

3- To be no more : (pred. adv ) Dead and gone. Cassius 
is no more —Shak. 

[Here *' is w unlike its common use is a verb of ^complete .predication *■ 
exists (no longer.) Cp. It is all over with a person. 

Morning 1- Morning bath : Tub. 

2. Morning Call : Visit paid during the afternoon, 

3. Morning dress : Such us is ordinarily worn. Contra : 
Evening dress : such as is worn at dinner in the eveuing or at 
parties. 

Morrow- 1- The morrow (n) The following day. 

2 On the morrow (t»dv.) on the next day. 

[When a direct quotation hat th« word “tomorrow," it is changed into 
“on the morrow " in the indirect uarration. 

He said “ 1 will see you tomorrow " (direct). 

He said thit he. would see me on the morrow i (Indirect), 

(fig.) On the morrow of a long war ; at the time follow¬ 
ing it. Contra. On the of. Cp. On the neck of. 

Most* 1* Makes the most of his time : utilizes it as 

much as possible; does not lose a moment. 

Cp- Nat to suffer the gnu* to grow under one’* foot. 

It WA8 a merry life while it lasted, and he would make the most of it . 
—Dickens. L e. enjoy it to the fullest extent. # 

2, To make the most of a poiut: To strain ; To amplify; 

generally , To make the most of it « use or employ it to the best 

advantage. % 

3. For the most part: (adv ) In the main; usaally. 

Hi* miatnkM are for the most part grammatical. * 

Modem tragedies of religion are, for the most part, withdrawn from 
observation, enacted in the privacy of home rather than en the public 
stage.—PaW»»0. v 



Mott 371 Mountain 

4- At most: (adv.) Not more than'(numerically taking 

i 

the highest figure). 

There were present twenty persona at most. 

(adj) No more than, no other than. Nothing short of. 

• » ' 4 

This is at most a temporization. 

Note the peculiarity in the omission of the def. Artie]# 
before the buperlative.] 

5 . The most : (11) The utmost. 

The most that could be done was done. Cp. The best. 

But differentiate : To do One 9 $ utmost. 

[Dissociated from “the,” ‘‘Most” is adverb = More than others. 
The vocation of a pleader pays most or is most-paying. Some writers prefer 
u best *’ as adverb of quality.] 

Mother*— 1* Mothtr~mt\ Native wit; common sense; 
4 Gumption. 

Mount-—1 To mount guard (V. I.) To go on duty as 
guard or sentinel 

Five members of the College staff were told off to mount yuaid ip the 

* 

examination ball. 

2. To mount guard over (a thing) V. T. To safeguard; 

To keep watch against the removal of. 

When the whole family «et out for Sifcl., oDly two eerv.nt* were left 
at home who mounted guard over so much property. 

3. Slowly the debt mounted up to Fifty thousand 
Rupees, i. e rose or increased (V. I.) j amounted. 

Mountain-—1- The waves ran mouutain-Mgh (adv).* 
as high as u mountain ; (rose) to the height of mountains. 

2. To make a mountain of a mole hill [see “Make— of.” 
under Make.] To convert something insignificant into one 
ol very guat importance. To exaggerate enormously . (V. I) 

Note— some writers prefer “ put of” to of,] 

3. The mountain brought forth a mopse: great exertion 
yielding nothing significant: grave disappointment was the 
result. [See Labour]. 

Cf. The bubble burat. The bubble was pricked. To turn out ettb*. 
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Much 


Mouth—1- * The report passed from mouth to mouth : 
spread from oue person to auother. [Fig** Metonymy : no 
def. article.} 

2- He is doim in the mouth : (pred. adj*) Dojected, 
lJeapondent^ Dispirited ; Chap-fallen. 

3* I took the. %Ovrds out of his mouth: said what he bad 
been about to say. . 

4. The order was given by word of mouth ; orally ; 
Not by writing; Contra t in black and white. 

5. A dog gives mouth (V. I.) harks. 

8* To lough on the wrong tide of ohe f s mouth : [opposite 
of “To laugh ”]. To lament. 

7* To make mouth s : (V. 1.) To make a wry face id 
deri9on.[ The object of derison takes the prep, “at” before it.} * 
The singtflar ** a mouth M is also used instead of the plural. 

8 To moke one's mouth water . (Fig ) To cause a person 
to feel a strong desire for something. [as the sight of savoury 
food causes the-inouth to be filled with saliva]. 

Outwardly t did not like him for his speculative ventures ; yet hi* 
tenormous gains at times inadt mg mouth tIxiter. 

Tou have spoken as if the Government of India, against Hi will and 
its letter, were dupes of a little knot of greedy mill-owners who not 

Satisfied with the piofits that might make any body'* moiilh water ,—Uk 
Chamberlain. (Lancashire deputation). 

So. To bring Water to one's month. 

Move — 1 To viove heaven and earth: V M t. To exert 
every possible endeavour. To spare no efforts. 

* 

Op, To leave no .tone unturned, To strain every nerte; To do one’s 
1 aval beat ; To play one’s best card. 

Mach.—L He it not much of a scholar: (adj.) no good; 
Indifferent. 

S' Muck about the same : (adv.) nearly equal. 

Their qualifications are much about the same. 

Much of a mueboeu (Infra.)•' 
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* 

< ^ 

3. To nnlce much ado about' nothing : To make a fuse 
or bustle about a'tnere trifle. 

Cp. A to-do (noun) = commotion. Tempest in a teapot. 

4- Much cry and little wool ; Tall tolk without any 
corresponding result. Braggadocio. Rodomontade. 

5- In os much aa : (C’onj.) Since ; Seeing that (eee As)! 

0. Much of q, muchness: (pred adj.) Very nearlj the 
same or alike. 

Cp. Much about the same [Supra]. 0 child, men’fl men (grammati¬ 
cally incorrect —men are men) gentle or simple, they are much of a 
7)ivchnc8i,^- Gannas Eliot. 

Mud. 1 . To throw mud at a person. (V. T.) To speak 
vilely of ; To make disgraceful imputations regarding. To 
scandalize; To besmirch. 

If you throw mud enough, tome of it will stick—Frorerb 

% To stick in the mud (V. 1.) To fail to make progress 
owing to surrounding difficulties. Hence, the adj stick-in-the-mud 
[unprogressive] person. 

Music. To /ace the music : To present a bold front in 
a difficult situation. To accept a difficult position at its worst 

Cp. To take the bull by the horn*. To beard the liou in hi* den. 

Master. 1. To muster up (courage) : (V. T.) To sum¬ 
mon up (courage which is dormant) ; To gather. 

2- Let us muster strong : (V. I.) gather together in suffi¬ 
cient strength. 

3. To joass muster ; (V. I) To bear examination or in- 

u 

Bpection ; To pass without censure, '1 0 be accepted as 
sufficiently good or satisfactory. 

The higher and middle class pa a* muster for the British people. 

Perhaps Tom Garbage drop* his visiting card into the letter box of some 
great house where party is impending, on the ofT-chance that his name may 
pa«i mutter iu a crowd and an invitation card may find its way to his 
mod sat dwelling.—H usSell. 
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Nail 

U. 

Nail—1 I have nailed my colours to the matt: Resolutely 
determined to edheie to the course adopted. There is neither 
surrender nor compromise. Must persist, 

% [ See the Quotation under "Olive* ] 

2. To nail (a tain) to the counter : 

To put (the false coin) out of circulation by its nailing. {Fig.) 
To expose the falsity of (statement) 

3. You have hit the right vail nn the head : Touohed the 
exact point: given the true explanation. 

C p To hit the tnark. 

4- To add -a nail to ones coffin : tfo hasten his death by 
painful or annoying circumstance or behaviour on the part of 
a peisou must loved. 

Thin misfortune adds a nail to my coffin. 

Care to our coffin adds a nail nu doubt 
And every giin, so merry draws it out.—J, WaLCOT, 
cp To bring one’s gray haire with sorrow to the grave. 

5. I will pay one Hundred Rupees on the nail (adv): imme 
dlately in ciish. Cp. Paj on the counter. 

{Fig) This topic is on the nail. Talked about, or being 
discussed. 

T 

6- Hard as nails (pred adj) : in robust health; also, very 
callous or unfeeling, 

7. Right at noifs ; (pred. adj.) In perfectly good health, 

* 

Namby. Namby-pamby: (adj). Affectedly simple; 
weakly aeutimental ; mawkish (persons); Insipid or rapid (sen¬ 
timents, utterances ike.) 

There is nothing epicene or namby-pamby {about them (youngmen at 
Oxford now seeking Holy orders).—K ubssll. * 

Name- 1- To name a, day : To fix x day for any thing, 

2* A lady names the tLay : fixes the day for her marriage, 
3. He rau so Car as to call me wm *9 ; dieenbe- me by 
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Narrow 


uncouth and nnoomplimeutary tarms [Mark the plnra)]. 

4. He has bequeathed a great name ; i. e. reputation. 

So, Good name, in man and woman, dear tsy lord, 

• Is the immediate jewel of their souIu.-^Shak. 

5* In the name of: In behalf of ; On the part of; By , 

the authority of ; Relying on. 

0 libery ! liberty l^how many crimes are committed in thy mime ! 

A host of sealotis reformers h*»a sprung up, whose measures, far from 
attempting to meet the growing demand, seem to be mainly directed towards 
reducing the apheie of higher education in the name of efficiency. 

So, In the name of (God, goodness, common sense etc.)' 
Invoking ah authority. 

In the name of the Law|§vhieh is Mercy, depart.—D. Tklsgiuph, 

Cp. To cull to witness. 

Their name is legion : [See Legion]. 

IVap— 1- To take a nap: To have a short sleep, or 
doie by day . Cp. One’s siesta. 

2- To catch a person napping : To take him unawares, 
To surprise him when he is asleep, i, e, off his guard. 

They took him napping in hit* bed.—B ctlkr. 

Cp To catch a weazei asleep. 

Napkin To lay up (talents etc.) in a napkin : 
[Reference to the Bihie-Luke xix, 20). To make no use of 
(them). So, To bury in a napkin. 

The heritage of freedom cannot be wrapped in a napkin ; nor buried in 
the field of those who are heira to it.—M r. Curtis. 

Narrow - 1 The narrow house or one’s narrow home : 
[See Bed.] The grave. 

So, one’s narrow bed; 'Wl narrow cell/ 

2. A narrow escape: safe going-off with little margin. 

Cp. Hairbreadth escape ; 

A olose shave. A touch and go. By the skin of one’s teeth* 
So, He iron by a narrow majority, i. e, with little margin. 
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Kature.—i. (Wandering) in a elate of nature: (adjj 
naked as when born. 

Cf In nature’s garb : stark naked; In birth day suit; sky-clad (facetious). 

2- The request came from my superior officer aud was 
in the nature of a mandate : as a sort of; belonging to the 
•fcloss or category of. 

Jousts arc in the nature of toum&itteuter. 

[See the quotation under Elephant.] 

3. (It happens) In \ho course of naturo : (ad?,) In the 
ordinary course of things ; as the common result. 

4. To pay the debt of nature : To die. [By taking birth 
a person takes his lease of life from Nature]. 

g. To ease nature : To evacuate the bowels; To pass 
stool; or To void urine. 

5a. Natures second course: bleep.—S haK. 

6. Speechification comes natural to him, i. e. is easy and 
agreeable to him. It is natural in him to speechify. 

Ke The ne j/us ultra : [Nothing more beyond, Lat] (n.) 
The farthest point attainable, {fig ) peifection ; acme ; culmina- 
tion The meridian height. 

Keck 1, To tun neck and ruck : (edv.) with the neck 
of the horses parallel, i. e. even in a race, neither horse being in 
advance of the other. Cp. To keep abreast. 

Hence the (adj ) “a neck and neck 1 ’ race : {fig-) keen and 
tery dose competition (in any contest as trading or examination) 

lA. To win by a neck : (adt.) by the length of head and 
neck. To make a very close finish. 

H. To break the neck of (any task, work, affair or business) 
To destroy the main force of (it); To get through the worBt or 
hardest part of; To accomplish the main or most difficult 
part of. 

3. To triad on the ned of an adversary . To tubdus him 
utterly. 
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* 

4* To risk one's neck. i. e. life. 

•f 

5 . (To play) Neck or nothing : (adv.) most desperately; At 

all risks, i. e. hazarding one’s all on success. 

* 

It i& tied or nothing 9 (adj. pred) : a caae for desperate attempt. 

Cp. Bottom dollar. 

6. (To fell one or denpath one) N«e£ and crop (adv.) 
Bodily : with head first; Headlong. 

7. To carry or drive one neck and heeli: (adv) Summarily. 

Cp. Bag and baggage. 

8- On the neck of an event *-(prep.) Immediately following. 
Soon after. Cp. On the morrow of. Contra. On the eve of. 

Need, 1. You need not go : It is not necessary that 

yon should go. 

Note the omission of "to' 4 the sign of the Infinitive which is 
allowable only in negative and ] ntervogative sentence*. In the affirmative 
“to" is inserted, e. g It needs to be done with care. 'Ne*d T is Y. T, 
governing the I nfmitive noun an object 

2- In need or at one's need : in case of urgent necessity 
AS trouble, distress, or any sort of difficulty. 

A friend in need is a friend iude&l — Provbrb. „ 

He failed uie in cny need. 

Deserted at hi* utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed.— Darn*s- 
So, In times of need : 

• • * A blustering band (the Militia) 

And ever, but tv time* of need, *t hand. —Dr yd sx. 

3, „ If iue*l be : If it becomes necessary, i- e. the necessity 
being felt* U necessity arose. f 

The capital, if need be, should be evacuated.—BntxiTi.f. 

[Beware of using 14 need ” in the plural number aa it it an abstract 
noun ; 4i needs ” is used adverbially =* aecesaarilf or of necessity — where 
is only the adverbial suffix]. 

Nem. The motion was carried nem con : (adv.) No 
one coat radio ting, i, e. unanimously. Cp. With one consent. 
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neighbour*—A f sum in the neighbourhood of Us. 1,000 i.e. 
approaching ; almost- . ** 

Nerve*—1- To strain every nerve; To make all possible 

efforts. To do one’s level best. 

1 will strain every nerve to conciliate all races classes and ormln—.L# H. 

2. He did this in <* Jit of nerve s : (ndvj while under 
nervous excitement. Cp. Highly-strung.nerves. 

3. Ho nerved Himself to bear this heavy calamity: 
regained sufficient strength, Cp, To pull oneself together. 

Nest* —1* To feather one's nest: To enrich oneself 
(particularly from emoluments derived from agencies for 
others). [See Feather]. To save a deal of money. 

So. To line ones nest while feathers are flying. 

2. A mare'# nest: a hoax [See Mare]. 

3. A nest-egg. [4?f. An egg left in the nest to prevent 
the hen from forsaking it. It tempts her to lay other eggs 
beside it.] (Fig.) A small sum of money laid by as the 
commencement of huger savings. 

With books and money placed for show, 

Like nest-eggs to make client* lay, 

And for his false opinion pay Ho minus. 

4* A nest of boxes : A set of boxes of gradually 

•> 

diminishing sizes each enveloping the one next smaller. 

3. It is an ill bird that fouls its own nest : one should 
not speak ill of horns. 

Nettle '— To grasp a settle ; (Fig.) To tackle difficulty 
or danger boldly. 

s Tender-handed stroke a nettle 
. And it stings you for your pains ; 

Orasp it like h man (if mettle 
And it soft as silk remains. A Hirx. 

Thus did Hr. Lloyd George grasp a nettle rven 'hi the midst of war,*-* 

Never .— 1. Never mind : Do not mind at all 1 so b« 
not troubled in the leatt (about the matter). 
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2. (I paid) never a farthing : 6ot a farthing ; Not at all 

[An emphatic denial without reference to all time pafct or even future 
So, never a soul wan prcscot^Not even a soul. Never a rupee will be 
subscribed ; Never a one =*none.] 

3r. Nevet so: [curiously need for ever so in Conditional 
clauses the negative giving no meaning]: (adv.) To a v. ' 
unlimited extent. 

, Vk 

The adder will not hearken to the voice ef the charmer, charm he 
new io widely.—T he Biblb (i, e.) although he chaim ever bo (i. e, very) 
wisely. 

4. Ho will be never the better for the change, i. e. none 
the better. 

5. Never more : At no future time. 

g. Never the le*$ : (0<>nj ) Not for all that; Nof 
withstandmg. Cp. All the same. 

7. It is never too lute to mend : always possible. 

Nicety.—1, To a nicety: (adv.) Perfectly, Precisely, 
Exactly. Even in minute details. 

If it (theology) w.in low, it knew to a nicety who Were converted and 
Who were uot. — Rctssei.u 

Luucheon suits him to a nicety —Ibid Cp- (The meat was (Tone) to a turn 

2- Nice and : (adv.) Satisfactorily. 

The carnage is going nice and fa*C 

Nick*—‘1* /* the nick or In the nick of time : Exactly 
at the right, moment. Neither early nor late. 

The president arrived in the nick of time. 

[In Shakespeare the word M pat ** is used to express this idea—Conve¬ 
niently, Of just in the nick . 

And pat he cornea like the catastrophe of the old comedy. ~K.. Liar, 
New might f db it pat.-— Hamlet. Cp, The psychological moment. 
The eleventh hour. (To come up) to the scratch.} 

2« To nick the train : Just to catch it. 

Night—t At nights at nightfall; ia fch/e evening ; 
Also, duriug the aight , 
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2. By nig Jit (adv.) During thenight; 

The aun she)) sot smite thee by day, nor the moon by night. —Psalm, 
The eun shines by day and the moon and stars by night. 

3- (He worked) AH night long : For the whole nigbt. 
[Not# the oyniwion of the article before m#At]. 

Heuce, the adj. •‘night-long” {set* Day.] 

4- To male a night of it To carry festivities and the 
Jike) on through the night (“it" is indefinite]. 

The Prince is making a night of it i. e, sitting up feasting—[A slang 
expresaio n. ] 

5- Night mare-. Fantastically horrible dreams. A feeling 

a 

of suffocation felt during sleep : An Incubus, to whose agency 
such dreams accomj aiped by the oppression of the chest were 
supposed due. (Fig) some over*powering oppressive influence. 
This is the hag, when maide he on their backs 
That prefaces them.—S hak. 

The nightmare with her whole ninefold seems to make it the favourite 
scene of her gambol**.— W. Ik vino. 

t > 

Lit The horrible apparition. " Ninefold ’ =her brood of nine. 

6- Night-toil * contents of pnviel, cesspools etc. 
removed at night. 

Nine-1. A ninn days' wonder : A novelty or curiosity 
causing abnormal excitement only for a very short time, 

['‘Nine” has no reference to the definite period ; a favourite 
number with ancient writers as "ninefold” above, and "nine 
farrow of the sow " in Shak (Macbeth)] 

In modern England men of a more flaccid faith are ^nervously eager 
to bring their beliefs into harmony with every nine days’ wonder in scienti¬ 
fic discovery.—R owell. 

2. A cat has nine lives. (Proverb) [See Cat] 

3 . Possession is nine points of the law, i. e. nine out of 
the standard fen or nine-tenths. Nine chances out of ten for a 
legal declaration io the possessor’s favour. 

4 . Fte is dressed up to the nines: (adv.) Elaborately. 

So, To praise a man lo the nines : lavishly ; profusely. 
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Noble- Noblesse oblige[( Fr): Rnnk im^beea obligations 

I Iuvm known mco to whom Noblesse oblige meant every thing : men 
who, just h*c*u*e they had threat station &utl great name, felt themselves 
c<m«traiumi to place all they had at the service of uupopular causes and to 
champkm the feeble against the mighty, — Russeli. (on Aristocracy}« 

In the country, for very shame’s sake...Ladies visit the poor, and 

carry savoury messes to the sick and teach in Sunday schools. All th^a* 
things are recognitions, made with greater or less good-will of the principle 
(Noblesse ¥ oblige) that property has its duties fis well as its rights, and 
that no one can decently live a life of unmized self-indulgence aud self- 
seeking.—Imp (Cloaca maxima) 

Nod-1- The tower is nodding to its fall’, inclined' 
forward as indication of its opproaohiuo falling down. 

3- I have a nodding acquaintance with that person, i. e. 
slight k nowledge of him. 

(/Try.) I have a nodding acguaintunce with I olitioal 
Economy, i. e. a smattering of information on it. 

4- “ Nod a and becks and wreathed 8mile* ,# — Milton. 

Marks of recognition aud courtesy. 

5, A nod is as good as a wink to the blind : (Fig.) There 
is no use in arguing with a person who is determined not to 
see into a matter. v 

Noise- — 1- To make a noise in the world : (V. I.) To 
become reuownsd or notorious. (A fact) widely talked of. 
c?, To leave one’s tneik, It ia noised abroad (hat. 

2- Noisy non sense . (Alliteration.] B&Idt rd&ah. 

Nonce —1- For the nonce : (Pred. adj) 

(Adv.) Temporarily. [Lit. For then + once. i. e. the present 

occasion or purpose.] * 

J will take Qratianu’a advice and be a talker for the nonce.—-D ilobtok 
Cf. For the time being. 

2. lit once word : A word coined for a tingle occasion 
e. g, Pickwickian. 

Many verbs that originated as nonce-words have become established 
with restriction to one of the simple word’s senses,—Fowl**. 
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None. —1. None the + (a comparative) adjective, [la 

such combination ‘none’ is preferred to ‘uo.’] 

None the worse /or it : Not worse to any proportionate extent (or 
on that account. 

Sir Geoi ge Barnes seems none the worn for the high and long-main * 
tained pleasure upon him in these days as the Secretary of the Board 
a^frada.—•'T imes. 

He came away none the wiser ; knowing no more than before. 

Contra * All the better fur, • 

So, Acme the Less for. Contra* AW the more, [which see). 

Progress i* none the less real, because it is slow. 

A 

But it is none the Less (i. e. nevertheless) true that those apparent 
miracles were essential to Christ’s success. —Ecoft Homo. 

[Note tlie mtioductory • but,”] 

A self-government, though, remote at present, is none the less sure to 
come iu the fulness of tune.— Star, 

[Note ihe introductory ** though,”] 

Bote also the conjunctive usissuuvertheles* in 

The scope of your inquiry is strictly limited. None the less there is 
important spade-woik for you to do. — Lord Cubi.wsford. 

2- Xone so good ; Xone too 1 appy; None too soon. 
[None is adv. = Not.] 

The ranks of our good talkers— none too numerous a body at the beet— 
have been opportunely udnferced by the discovery of Mr. Augustine 
Birrell,— Russxll. 

3« of none effect : (adj,) Ineffectual; of no effect whatever. 
[The form i& emphatic]. 

There was still some comfort left in the world when a miserable man 
could*by suicide render the tyrant’s proud will of none effect. 

4* Hie shoes were none of the best ; (an euphimiim for) 
untidy, slovenly, not good at all. 

So? hie intellect is none of the dearest* : [Hark the superlative uee in 
ihe idiom.] 

5. Non« of iij [A deprecatory combination]; Nothing 
of this kind ia fit to be heard, Not a bit of it. 

Til (have) none of it: honour u a mere Kuteheon.—S hax, 

JiQBS: 1> Vnt(<r m’i MK i (*dT.) under the immedl- 
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aj« range of his observation ; straight before him. 
regardless of his displeasure. 

With the unpractical man’* blindness to thing* under his nose Brutus 
opposed Cassius’* proposal of patting Antony to death.—<^D eiohtoh, 

2" To follow onJs nose : (V. I.) To go straight forward 
lfig ) : To he guided by mat iact. 

3* To Keep one's nose to the grindstone [see Grindstone. J 
So, with one’s nose at the grindstone ; working very hard. 

4 To turn up one's nose at (person or thing): To show 
disdain for. 

5. To cut the nose off one's face : To act to one’s hurt while 
trying to harm another. 

So, To cut off one's nose to spite one s face : To indulge pique 
at one's own expense. 

g. To lead a person by the nose : To make him do just 
as one pleases. 

The rulers of the King—Log type are ltd by the nose by their Secretaries 

Cp. To turn or twist round one’s little fiDger. 

*7. To thrust (or put) one's nose into others' affairs . 

To meddle officiously in other people’s business. 

To be a busy-body. To intrude ipto something- 

Cp To put oue’s oar iu another's boat. Paul Pry. 

3 . To put a mans nose out of joint : To disconcert or 
frustrate him ; To supplant him in a person’s favour. 

9. To pay through the nose : To have to pay an exorbitant 
price, To bo overcharged- 

10 . That matter ttinte in my noitrils : is disgustingly offen¬ 
sive to me. 

Not. 1 Not a hair of your bead shall be touched; not 
even one. [adr, “not” emphasizes “a” which is adj, as all 
articles are], 

a Not a Jew 1 many: 

So, Not a mall amount: a large amount 
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* {InBhefcorfe tiitt As called “Litotes” j sn affirmation by negation ot 

the contrary-eg-* torn of no ordinarg abilities I. e. extraordinary.) 

• * 

9 4% «Aa< Ac.: a parenthetical statement against 

possible opposite inference. 

t vats' against him not that ho is a man without Influence, Contra:— 
Bvt tAaf =jA 11 the same; never the less. (He is a man of influence, never 
we* less l vote against him.] 

Vote* 1" To change one’s note : To assume suddenly an 
altered attitude iu the expression of one’s views. To become 
suddenly more or less ot an opposite character. 

A real statesman (tAe newly appointed governor) must change his 
note regarding the people whom he Is celled to rule. 

3 To take note of: (V. T.) To notice or pay attention to. 

3> After the meeting is over wo shall compare notes : 
exchange onr views. 

4> So is a writer Of note, (adj ) Noted , famous; distin¬ 
guished. 

Nothing 1. (Can) make nothing of [see Make - of] 
utterly fail to understand ; (hence) To treat as trifle. 

, Those are <0 stupid that She prince can make nothing of them; they are 
scarcely fit to blow their owu noses.—L ord SarnonE. 

£. Tin8 is nothing to the point: absolutely Irrelevant. 

[Nothing is adv : not at all.] 

•** • 

0, Nothing to ; Nothing in comparison with. [To denotes 
ratio ] * 

The boasted influence ot Mathematical studies Is nothing to Logic,—" 

J. S. fiu. * 

4 . There is nothing for it hut to Introduce the compulsory 
system ; The Only alternative it <fco, [ft I* indefinite ] 

& ft was not for nothing (that he made this remark); 
(adv) jto some purpose. 

35 
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NOW —1» N° w or never. [Elliptical for.‘'‘If it be not done 
now it will never be duue."j This is the nmk of time* So good 
an opportunity bein'; neglected will not come again. 

2 y<>w and then : [udv.] Occasionalty. At intervals of 
either time or (though rarely) space. Now...Now : At one 
time and at another tune. 

I Hcutu only to hiveW^n like u boy playing qq tha soa nhore and 
diverting myself in umv ani thui finding i\ smoother pebble or a prettier ubeli 
than ordinary, v/lillat the greit oeo w of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me.—Sirs fa \ao Xkwton. 


A mead h«*,u*, and there a heath, uud No tv and then a wood [here apace ifc 
meant but thus uv is tare ]—Du avion. 

SO, Every H"iv and thm ; Now and again. 

Of At time*) ; Im>m time to time. JiiLerq^tLenlly ; upon occasion, 

3. liul now: only a little while ug<i ; recently. 

4. Till now (udv): up to the present time ; so far. The 

prep < Mih ,/ is siH't'o^tivc of a change of condition after 4, now. M 

The wn.-» divided into two [parties till >unv i. e the division is 

jit au oud ii w. IWi it. would be wrong i> wr.to as above if the feplit still 
r>htomes or i.s U idy to coutunue. 


Null, t ne will is null and void (idj). v>f no legal efficacy; 
Without validity. Invalid; Not binding. So, the contract is 
void in law = useless from a legal point of view; inoperative, 


Number 1 Number one ; A person’s self or owu in¬ 
terest. " Take care of number one.'’ 

• 2 He is a back number, [ftg. from newspapers and 

periodicals], [see Back.] 

3- 1 told you number of times : (adv.,) very often. 

4 . So, times without number (adj.) i. e. Innumerable; 

numberless; that cannot “be counted. 1 

5. His days are numbered ; He has not long to live. 
[Taken from the Bible. Dauiel V. : God hath numbered 
thy kingdom and finished it.] 

Cp. Nat to be long for the world. 
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Nut 1, .This is a hard nut $4 crack : a difficult problem 


to solve, 

2- He is a hard nut to crack * a person difficult to deal- 
with, or to get the better of. A nasty customer. 

3* To he, nuts to (a person) : To delight. 

To edge hi« way along the crowded paths of life warning all liunifta 
"sympathy to keep iu* distance was what the knowing ones called nets to 
Scrooge (i. e things greatly deligbtiug),- — Uickex^ 


Conversely, A persou is nuts on a thing: He delights in it. 
4 . In (i niUshcll * (adv,) I 11 a concise form. Iu the briefest 
poasible otatmer. 

He presented the case in a nutshilL * 

T ne espianatiou h**. in u nutshell * maybe concisely stated 
The volume is a political history of the war w an ornauuntal nutshell 
This is the Indian problem in a nutshell people grown fully coiv-cions 
of their destiny are peacefully Atnigghug foi political freedom against a 
powerful aud eifijieut Bureaucracy.— Mr, Jinna. 



0. 0 dear um 1 : an exclamation denoting disappoint- 

Bient and surprise, • 

Oak. To sport one’s oak : To shut t.lio outer iloor ('of a 
set of rooms) so as to exclude visitors j_A university phrase j 
Hence, “a sported oak,” in college or university parlance, is a 
persou who remains exclusive. 

Oar. 1. 1 pvt my oar in no man’s boat ? Am npt officious 
enough to meddle iu other’s affairs; Not pragmatic; not busy 
in the concerns of others. 

2, To lie or rest on one’s oars : To cease temporarily 
from hard work. 

But it is my earnest hope that those who have doue do much *» kriog 
this scheme [of Hindu University] to fruition will not now 4 j*$m i^fir 

wri.—L obd ZUbdixbjs. 
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3. To toss oars, [see Toes.] 

Oat— 1- To $ow one’s wild oata : To indulge in youthful 

frolics or excesses (before becoming steady)- 

When Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu became involved in an agitation 
*gai«st the Partition of Bengal he vm somny hi* political wild oat*, and„ 
rvau at that time he was a restraining influence and did hie utmost to 
keep the movement within constitutional limits.--S tatesman. 

At Aylesbury the Radical leader had been a man of notoriously pro* 
iiSgate IIto, and when Mr. Disraeli came to seek re-election as, Tory 
t^iiUicelW of the Exchequer, this tribune of the people produced at the 
hustings tbo Radical manifosto which Mr. Disraeli had issued twenty years 
before^-*’ vvhat do you say to that, air ” “ I say that we all *010 our wild oafs 
no on« knows the meaning of that phrase better than you.-* RussfitU 
2 To have shoiva one's xoUd oats : To have > given u$, 
y Mithful follies j To have become steady. [The perfect teuse 
brings out the difference from 1.] 

Obiter. Ohiter-dictum (Lat, n ): A thing said by Hit way 
nr jurcntheticully. 

Amn.1 thcrij grim morsels of experimental philosophy Lord Houghtoq 
would int«i jc'Ofc otrtain obiter dicta which come straight from the unspoiled 
gojdui'ate of a really kind heart — Ri;bklli>, 

Mr. Birroll’s Obiter dicta had secured for him a wide circle of friends* 

Object Objtc( lesson. A lesson in school on some exhi¬ 
bited objoot or its picture. [In kindergarteu schools much of 
the knowledge is imparted in this way}. 

Oue from which oxperiue* tn^y be gained ; the teaching of 
life. Hence d striking practical illustration of some principle. 

. When Loid Shaftesbury received hie guest*, gentle or eijupl<% St * The 
Saint/' the mixture of atatelin^ea and geniality in his bearing and address 
was au object id son |n high breedings—Q. W. E. RoasgLi*. 

Occasion* % On occasion or upon occasion : 
whenever need arises ; Fiom time to time according to oppor* 

Utility. At’certain times when necessary. Occasionally. 

1 like him because he is useful on occasion* 

That clever lad can steal upon octasiotu —H. If aCKUtsm 

Cp How and then. At times. 
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g. I hunt occasion to complain against yow Have cause to, 
2* I hoots occastonfor (help, servicc'tfec*): require. 

4, To tah occasion to do anything: To seize au 
opportunity. 

To tabs occasion by'the forelock : To act at once [see 
**JPorelock.J 

g To rise to the occasion : To ehow that energy which i« 
needed in the special situation or circumstance. 

If the authorities had risen U the occasion, they would ha*e comman¬ 
deered for the use of the sick and wounded the spacious hotels which art 
to be founded in Darjeeling,wad Mueaoovie — Statesman. 

The necessity tor all the terrible paraphernalia of modem wm tom ha* com- 
pel led your profession [Engineering] to rise to the lu »LM baton. 

We am confident that he (Lord Sinha) will rite equal to the great 

responsibility.— Loiu> CuKLuevom 

7 # On the occasion oj : when the evout or occurrence 
took place. 

There waa great display o( fireworks o*i the occasion of his daughter’s 
marriage. 

(KotO the otnisfrum of article in (1) to (5) and its insertion in 
(0) and (7)1 

Odd. 1 At odd times or moments: (nflv) #hen unoccupied. 
(To sit or lie it) an odd corner (or angle) i A place 
unconnected with the mam building ; an out-of the way place. 
3* To do odd jobs • To perform casual work. 

He w*« Prince BismarV* man Friday doing all sorts qf odd jobs for 

him.—D, NsWt * # 

k charwoman does my domestic work in odd jobs, 

4. Oddly enough or very oddly '■ [condensed phrase m It 

[a Wry odd that]. It is curious or stmnge that. [A paradigm. ] 
Nature, very °dHy, when the born of plenty U quite empty elwey. fill, 
it with ballet—W. BWast, Of. For * wonder. , 

5. Five Rupees and odd * Rs. 5 + some annas; so 500 and 
odd -500 + excess in tens and units; so, again &00Q and odd* 
6000 + excess in hundreds tens sod units. 



Odds 390 Off 

4 

Odds 1. To be at odds with; at variance with, In dis- 

ii i 

agreement will) (poisons fate &c ); disliking (things,) 

% To fight against odd a . To combat with numerical* 
excess force. 

They maintained an unequal struggle against overwhelming odds. 

Hercules Imnwelf must yield to odds —Shak. * 

3* The odds are m oui favour : The chances of advantage 
(»>r success) So, the odds ate that (adv) most probably. 

4 By Long odds (idv) The ratio being 10 to 1, or 1 to 
nothing, i. c by considerable excess; by lar , pre eminently* 

He irt by In? 7 odds the boldcnt of the champion® 

Cj By a loi^^halk ; out and away [Long odd®—high probability.] 

4*. To lay od h y To offer advantage at betting . 

There were ft number litre w)i“ weie ready to lay odds on Lord 
Chelmsford being the Nt w Viceioy - Evil isuman 

So, To talc odds To accept such advantage* 

5 . Odds and ends : (n) Remnants; email miscellaneous 
scraps, {tig) unnnpoitnnt collections, news., remarks, Ac. picked 
up as st?ay things; oddments ; ‘snatches of old tunes’—-SllAX* 
Tims 1 o’olho my naked vill any 
With old oddt and ouU «to* n of h$ly wnt — &BAX, 

A marine »toi© i* a du»p whei* aU kinds of odds and ends are sold. 
Mis. Bcsiuit submitted tint hers waa the fii«t e,i*e m which 11 trivial 
collection of odds and ends were put together to justify the forfeiture. 

Waste basket is one into which wa*te odds and ends are thrown. 

Cp Flotsam and jetsam ; candle-ends; waifs and strays; cheeseparings. 

Odour* 1* /« fad a dour : (pred ad}): In bad repute 
or in disfavour (with persons). 

C* Under a cloud, Blown upon So, a reputation la said to be 
0 >f colour, 

J. [In opposition to the above] the odour of sanctity : the 
reputation of being a saint. 

Theta the hermit lie® buried in the odour of sanctity about him. 

Of 1* Forsaken of God and man ; discarded ty. 
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Of m 

2: That he of all men should have done this is very strange 
i. e most or even least of all. So, of ail otHfrs [see Others (S).) 

& He looks m of an evening :at sometime in the evening*. 

It i» worth rnduuog the worst part of the mins to bo able tt> view the 
beautiful anueets when the rain ceaees of an evening. —Statesman. 

■* 4. I wish you joy of this success : congratulate you on tf, 

Off 1 of-hand manner : (adj) free and easy. Hence, 
offhanded : (adj) without ceremony; wanting in ceremony. 

2. He can deliver speech off hand : {adv) without previou 
preparation; extempore, impiomplu. 

H. I refused him off-hand : (adv) point blank ; unoeri 
snoniously. 

. Ho is well-off at present fprod adj) : in good circum 
stances. So, comfortably ojf\ Badly off. Pompously off. 

(lu these "ofiP denotes the circumstance specified by the precedir 
adverb]. 

jj. Off with you ; [I'mp. mood ] Bo off; get away (a peremj 
toryordei) So, off with his head: Behead him; strike off hi 
bead. 

Q. Off and on : (adv) Intermittently; Now and again. 

He pay* me calls off ami on* 

Tim work took me eight months off and on* 

7. Off-day : a day in which a person is disengaged fror 
mtwd work. . 

B. The offscourings of society : The dregs. 

9* The off vide (of horse or vehicle) : The right. 

Contra : The near side i, e The left, 

• Offensive %■ To take the offensive: To take the aggrej 
rive action Contra. To be on the defensive, 

2. To put upon the offensive (V. T.) 

Chwt proposed to preserve Judaism by putting it iipon the offensive^ 
if nuking It universal,— Ecce Homoj 

Ct*. The most effective defence is offence. 



Oil # m *• Ofhr® 
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Oil—1 To strike cil: (Lit) To fiwd a spring which yield# 
HiinenU oils as patyoleam. (fig) l’o make a lucky Lit. To attain 
ptoflpeiity or success. 

2- To pour oil on the Jlnme : To aggravate passion al¬ 
ready inflamed. 

Cp. To add fuel to the flnuia. To kindle into a flime (V. I.) • 

3 To puur oil on the (trouble*?) waters : To Smooth 
matters over. To appease stiifc or any disturbance. 

4- To biv u the midtO'tht oil; To labour at study or 
writing far into night, f V common \ hwe.] 

Whence is thy learning ; hath thy toil 
0’or books consumed the midnight Gay. 

Old, 1* of old (ad?) forme* ly ; from long ngo. 

The Psalms am of old still neive men And women to suffer! to dare, 
to endure. -PBOTiirnu. 

It waa said of old that those whom the Gods love die young.—TltfBS* 

2. of old Minding : (adj) Long established, 

* 

3* old woman : This phrase is jocularly applied to fussp 
firntri vwi who are like women in their ways. 

The aignment of the hon'b.e Member (Lord Coleridge) amounts to 
this —btv.iine some judge# are old women, theiefore ail women are fit to 
be judges—S ki okant l>ow«R. « 

Old u'omen id modern India—P rof, J. U, Sarkae. 

Ho, All the old troutea of both text*. 

Olive- 1. The Olive branch ; an emblem of peso* 

and rcconcihwtion. 

Kven then dishonour's peace he (Fox) spurned, 

The sullied olive-branch returned, 

Stood for his countiy** glory f <at 

And nailed her colour i to the watt — SeotT, (Marmion) 

I hold the olive in my hand ; my words are as full of peace aa matter.-~ 
SjUK. (T. K.) 

I will uh the olive wkh my aword,—I bid (Timm*)- 

2* Aim, a child (generally tu the plural from the 
used in the Book of Psalms 1 128) “tbv child: en like dive via tots 
round thy table.”} 



Olive m Onm 

The lodger# wefre the wife aud olmdranehe* oI one Mr. KtuwigSi * 
tamer is ivory.—Dicsaim* •• 

Outfit 1, Owe /or all : (adv ) [though for on0 time 
yet for tit time* i. e* permanently] la fiunl manner ; definitely; 

• Outright Not to be repeated* 

the habitual acta of administration the king officiated, but there 
were tome acta which Jehovah had done for the nation once for afl t 
in which, aa they were not to be repeated, none of the house of David 
aould represent him.—Bees Homo. 

Inventions and discoveries which are final aud steieotyped can lw 
learned mice for a/4—8rn J Meston. 

[Some writers insoifc and between ' once * and * for all *}. 

2* Once in a way : (adv) on very rare occasions ; very 
rarely. 

The monsoon baa burst on the official date for once in a my — rros&sj*, 
Once tn a my a man might get <l\ uuk, 
c* Once and away [*=ou one paiticuhir occasion] Once in a blue moon 
3* Once awl again : (adv) Repeatedly ; a few times 
-i* Once upon a time . (adv) foimerly j at &< me mdcfiuita 

time in the past ; one fine day, 

C t \ (I was the mm in the moon) when time was,—Sasic, 

Hence, the adj. ynce loved friend, i. e quondam. 

5# Once bit twice shy : A loss, failure or mishap suffered 
m an undertaking is a lesson of caution against future rash¬ 
ness. 

Cp A burnt child dread# the fire. , 

0. Do it at once (adv): Immediately ; forthwith; without 

further deliberation ; not gradually* * 

Wlten vested interests come in, and olaas privileges stand in danger 
of being disturbed, the considerations of j net ice are at once put out at 
court,—B K. DtTAR 

Also, at the same titoe (indicating hostile or opposite 
attribute ) 

• # • A grateful mind 

jjy owing Owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged.—Milton (P. h, 
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The Kingdom of God has always been in this manner tti once present 
Spd future, at once realised and waiting to be realised*—BcCE Hi>HO« 

Kuskiirs work is at once a speculum Muildi and a speculum Dfll • 
it is a mirror of the world and of G«wl in the world.— Pjijthruo* 

One 1. Alone: (pred adj,): In anion, concord* or 

agreement. ^ 

I am at one with you in this matter. 

Against the dominion of appetite all the teachers of mankind are <ti 
one : all agree in repudiating the doctrine of the savage.—E cce lloHO. 

AKo, recouciWl (with). 

2. With one voice : unanimously, (adj.) 

Princes of the country and people of ail classes can now with one voice 
acclaim that Lord Raiding© has proved true to eveiy one of his promises— 
T , Review. Cp. AsS one man. 

3. It is aU one to me whether you pass or fails (pred adj) 
just the same; making no difference whatever; of no consequence; 
indifferent. 

4. One of these days : some of these d&ys : (ftdf.) adoo; 
shoitly. 

He would go home same of these days and knock the old girl up- 

He will hang hiuiKeif one of these days., — HaOUAkb. 

Cp, On© fine day ; on© fine morning, (souie day) 

At last one tine inn*ni*g two glioof coaches, drove up to the Miss 
Willise’e door.— Dickens. 

§. For one thing he drinks : If nothing else can be said. 

The fellow’s very carelessness about these chargee proved, for one 
thing , their Ireful ute want of foundation,— PaTN 

\ 

For one thing, we ought all to be here,—B lackwood. 

For one thing the profit aimed at in public department is very differ-- 
fiiit fro ca the profit of dividend*?— N Statesman, 

Is it not a startling circumstance for one tking thit great discoveries 
of science, that the quiet studies c f men in laboratories* that the thought¬ 
ful developments which have taken piace in quiet lecture rooms have HOW 
been turned to the dealtnotion of civilisation.— Phest Wilson. 

0. I for one do not belief* this (L e. although other* may 
hebefe) [see l.j, . * 



7, We shall f»e one too many for hm : It will be too hard 

' 'i 

lor him to deal with os by one degree. " 

8* (kte by one : {adv,) separately. . 

When bad men combine, the good must associate; else they will 
fall, one by one, an unpitied sacrifice, in a contemptible struggle.—B vhks, 
He is owe in (or of) ten thousand : exceptionally good. 
io. Atone blow or stroke : (adv.) By a single exertion; 
without repeated efforts* 

They supported a measure which, at one blow , put an end to all trade. 
Cp* At one fell swoop ; At oim jump; At ouo snatch, 

Open. 1. (To receive persons) with open arms: (adv.) 
(To welcome them) warmly* 

2,. To open the door to \ (V. T.) To give soope or oppor¬ 
tunity foi . 


This method of appointment will open the door to nepotiim and^ 
consequent mal practice. 

3 This is qn open secret: a matter which, though not 
publicly announced, is known to every body, (placed in an open 
box, as it were,) 

4, Who will open the ball ; (l,it.) lead the first dance. 
(fig) Take the first step iij an operation. So, To open the 
debate. 


d An open question ^ (u. pred.): a matter in regard to 
Which different opinions exist; (hence) legitimate; one ad* 
mitting of farther discussion. • 

* Cp- A moot point. 

8o, To keep an open windi not to form any definite or deoieivo opinion. 

3* To open one i eyes ; To disclose to him a surprising 

, 

fact: To undeceive him; To enlighten him about* matter 
* which wfti pot suspected before [see Eye 6.] 

7* Qptn’tetame i [The secret magic pass-word of the Forty- 
■Thieves in the Arabian Nights for entry into their treasure 
oaVeJj (a) magical or mysterious means of commanding 
access to what is uaually inaccessible. 
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Open I9« 

Then with outstretched arms, he (the BatWectine novice] sang three 
times the versa which tvaa tht “open sesame** ot the monastic life 

8. To keep open house: To keep open •doors: To be 
hospitable. To welcome and entertain all oomsrs. 

Christ compared himself to a king who kept open Aouse&nd aurrotfndsct 
his dinner table with beggars from the high way.— EflCR Homo, 

Oracle. To work the oracle : To secure desired answer by 
tampering with the priests ; (Jig) To "bring secret influence to 
bear In one’s favour. 

Orange* 1. To squeeze the orange • (Fig) To take all 
the good from any person or thing. 

2 I am a sucked orange now : one from whom 4io more 
good can be got. 

Order 1 in or in" (alv) with a view (to); to the end 
(that) ; as means to an end. In keeping with usage. 

The coalition mlnistiy was formed in order that ths war might soon 
come to a finish, 

Let all things be doue decently and in order —BitiLE, 

Contra ‘ on t of order; out n{ uim (a* a machine not woikixu? well) 

c w * "* 

2* To take order . To take meisures far a purpose. 

Whilst to fafctf order Jar the wrong* l went --SttAK. 

Whoever voluntarily give* to another irresistible power oarer human 

(M 

beings i« bound to fake order that such power shall not bs barbarously 
uaetl.-MAVArt.AT. 

2a. To take order with : (V. T ) To arrange; To dispose of. 

A. dawning fear oppressed her (India), Itet if she did not take order 
with her own household, aucc*a* In the war for the empire might mean 
decreased liberty for bereolf,—Mtts A, Br&aiiT, 

4 

a To take order* . To be ordained aa a clergyman, 

• I 

So, To hi in orders: (Note the plural] * 

4» All orders and degrees of men : Alt ranks. f 

op Talent* of a high order; consideration ot quite another order 
[order » kind] 



Ofd«r , - W Oth*1r 

• g. jfie order of the dap : £*< The business (specified in 
the agenda) to be transacted ou a particular dipt [hcj Day (4)J 
(fig) The prevailing characteristic of the time generally. 
Hookey and football are the order of (he day, (Every school and 
college give* prominence to these spoil*] 

* la London Bndge and Poker banish the fiend of ennui and cutlet for 
cull vtlfrlfy order of the day-— Hcsskll 

To past to the order of the dap ; To give up the poiut 
under discussion as “bonng”’or annoyingly tedious aud take up 
the next item on the list of business (agenda). 

0. Mr. Chiutaiuaui rote 10 a point of ottler : interrupted 
the debate with inquiry whether some thing which wits being 
said (by a member) was i» order or out of or dev [see supra 1). 

7. Standing orders : Rules or regulations respecting the 
manner in which business or donate at a oouucil should be‘ 
conducted. 

[When a member infringes thorn he is called to order i. 0 , hu attention 
jij diawn to the standing ordert) 

fi, A large order : [colloq] A difficult job. (pred adj,) 

Other, 1> the othtr day : (a«1v) Not loug ago ; Lately; 
only a few days ago . 

2. Every other day : (adv) ou alternate days. So, every 
other week- 

<2t the other way (adj): just the opposite : (also adv ) [see 

Way] ♦ 

4, On the other hand ( conj) [It introduces a,fact or argu¬ 
ment making against or contrasted with the previous one], see 
Hand (9). 

It livery difficult to «*fcjafy the demands of duty to the poor by 
joooey alone. On the* other /?aW, it It extremely bard for me to give 
them much ia the shape of time and thought, tot both with me are already 
tasked up to ead beyond their powers — Qudst^hi. 

Cf, On the contrary. ^ ^ 

$» Of allot hers (adv) i more than all others. Beyond 
comparision with others. 



Other , Out 

You are th^ wen af a J l others for this buaju&*s> L e, pro-eminently 
fitted. 

Brutus is the*‘very man of all others to give a moral sanction ttt fcuch 
an act as the conspirators haves in band,—Sfl&K'tt CbauaOTER8. 

[“Note the supersession of grammar by Idiom here ; 

‘ Of” in comparison *n inclusive following a superlative adjective, e. g^ 
He is the best of all. (“He” 1 * included in •All’*) But M otbera f *f o faM* 
a separated cltsaj it is wrong grammatically to use “off Grammar 
would have u than ' 5 which is exclusive following a comparative adjective 
01 adverb e, g He is betiu than others]* 

Now in the tune, nf all others, to accept moderate proposals for peace 
So, Pick out this day among all other* as a holiday. 

Out 1 Out and away . (a iv) By far. Incomparably ; 
[followed by a comparative or superlative adj] [see Far], 

2. Out of : (prop) From; proceeding from (as source or 
origin), 

Behold, thcio Aiiseth a cloud out of the so a, like a man’s hand —BrBLK. 

I ago, out ot jt ilouny and devilish malignity, persuaded Othello of 
l)f*sdeiurfn<i'h unfaithfulness.— Shak's Cuaracteb&. 

Also, in \ annus senses according to the noun which follows, e g. 
(Tunes) out of number - whuh cannot be counted, 

(Th e booK ) has gnat nut oj < 9 aU , become obsolete 

3* Out of the ordinal y (or the common or the common run) 

(iulj pred) unusual. Novel. Exceptional. 

Cp Never was seen, heard, or known the like. 

4« JSr out with him ; [Imperative mood] Drive him out* 
„cp. Off with joh, (r«sgtricted to the 2nd person). 

5. He is out with you : in disagreement or discord with 

you, 

a The youth has been out of Mb time : served out the 
period of his apprenticeship „ 

7, Out upon you : [Interjection} au exclamation expres¬ 
sive of shame or abhorrence, ' 

8. Out-and-out : (colloq) (adv) completely j thoroughly ; 

without xeservation. ' » a 

Also (adj) thorough ; thor^gh-goiog; downright; positire. 
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Out 

This h ioi out-and out swindle, 

A oHn who would declare himself m otU+and-out lower and disciple 
of an author would bo recognised as a stu Wei horn ad Whor *ge. 

It k the beat house iu the school out-and out — Hututite, 

Cp, To tho backb mo. Thoiougb—paced, * 

, Hence the noun (abuig) an "Out and outer * : a thorough* 

* fellow. 

9. To oiiirh&'ol farod ; To surpass Herod m cruelty 
or blustenug. Hence (from paiticulai to geueial) To go beyond 
m any exoe*a of evil or enormity. 

[in old mystery pltya the paifc of king Heiod of JuhoaB. C 40 
ns » cruel tyrant wii 1 ? »ct<*d with m >*t telling effWt During hts reigot 
Christ wa« bom and he caused, the children of Ikthoiehem to be killed on 
28tU DeoemW which b** since become a Chi hi mu testivai day, known 
♦is the Innocent ’h day ] 

This is a typu %\ 1 horn couaisting of a nunct^word with the prefix out 
and a pioper aum* mule into a tiaiHifive verb -sirpass (followed by the 
proper mine itself an ohjeut) Thus it is feat ad that the new Governor 
will out eurzon Vun*n , 

] would have such a fellow whipped for overdoing Termagant j it out 
herocklbrod —Savfc. i'H) 

1/ At the outside (adv) making computation at the 
highest figure. 

The distance is a ncftle at the outside 

There were a huudred visitors at the outside , 

' Over 1* Over again ; (adv) once more. 

Soothed with the Sound ; the King grew yam ; 

Fought all his battles over again — Dbydih. 

As I laydown my pen* dreamily thinking over old atopies, old friends, 
and ol$ free* of by-gone years, I live my life over again —Sib H. Hawkiks, 

2. Over and over t (adv) idepeatedly, So, over and over 
again * Cp* Oncq and again. 

9 Over against: (prep) : Opposite, In front of. » 

At the feast of Belehasaar, the King of Babylon, there came forth 
fager* of a man's hand sod wrote over against the OSftdlsstiok upon the 
plaster of the wall of the King # palace.—tout. 
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Our againtt Bhisbma, Drona, aud *11 the rulers of the world, behold 
theae Karu* gathered together. —Gita (Hr*. Baaaut) Cp- Over way. 

4 . Over and above (prep adv) Besides ; la addifciou to ; 
Beyond the limit real or supposed. 

Over and above thia vagueness about figure there is in the mind of 
the average man au inexplicable tendency to exaggerate in money matter*, 
[as adv = excessively or highly (happy). Cp Into the bargain, a***"* 

5 . Not over and above: Not up to the standard ; not 

4 

reliable. 

[Notfl. Iudiau student* sometime confound 11 over with “ on. 
Th* latter implies contact with the object, the former menu* occupiug 
space Ivi'iff above the object 1 . e. above in position. But "over” may 
denote contact when the entire eurface of the object is affected or covered] 
The following combinations with verb* having ‘over’ a* prefix are 
worth noting. To ovtefim with gratitude (VI); To omnhoot the 
mart or To overshoot oneself, (i e. To go too far ; To exaggerate, or 

overdo something) To over ^rtoncscl/. To be exhausted‘by too much 

work. Cp. To buru the caudle at both end*. 

To he overpowered with grief etc, 5 

Over-nice: fastidious (tastes etc) f idj ] Meticulou*. 

Over-scrupulous in religion ; .Superstitious. 

Own- 1- rfo one ’ s own t Seo Ho ^ 8a ^‘ 

2. Of (or all) its own : (idj) quite peculiar , distinotiveljr 
belonging. 

Cardinal Manning'* subsequent oaraer super xddid certain character!*- 
tic» of its own.—RUASRLt. 

With a truth and liveliness all hit own Dickens photographed Use 

poor and thetowly in his immortal wurk*.--T ijiks. 

All can now look forward to that aupreiu* moment whan Prussian 
Militarism will be completely shattered sad civilization will COOW once 
more into it* own. — Mstvitts. 

[Note that this emphatic sense of “ own ” is implied when it follow* 
« noun or pronoun in the possessive case]. 

3 , And Aw own received him not ; (a) hi* kindred Ac, 

<4. He owm to Aavmg done this -. admits that he has 

dona it. Cp. confess to.* 
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$. He owns, himdf indebted to me: acknowledges liiS 

indebeteduess or gratitude. t , 

So, He owns himself beaten : Cp. throws up the sponge. 

Again, he owns himself m the wrong. 

[ifotd the ndjactiva fjlto.ving the reflexive pronoun) 

Cp. (He ia) Condemned out of his owa mouth, 

»• _ r< * 

crie* peccaui (I have aiuned), 

► 

ip- 


P. To mind one's p’s and ft To bo very careful in ono's 
speech or behaviour (colloq.) 

Sir John Merton's letter win a distinct threat t > the speakers on the 
Congress platform Bt)l thoie was iu necessity to loll them to intitdS 
tkw p** an l q'i T i pick one’s steps. 

Papa. 1- Vo keep pice with . T > g > or progress as fast 
as. 

2 T > tin p tea ' (V. I) C> live ettravaganfcly j To 
indulge in dissipation. 

3, To set t is p tee . To set m erampte or show at what 
rate a move men t aho til grogtesa. 

4. To try one 3 pa.-el . l\> put him on trial. To examine 
what his qualities are [ neiaphn* frjin tiyiug a horse regirding 
hia pace.] 

&. This ia thorough paced villainy, i.e, complete; downright, 
[used only in bad sense] 

0. (Latin pronounced as pa-se) Pact tua or Pace Mr, curtis 
[A parenthetical way of courteous difference of opinion], 

Nat to give offence to ; without meaning any offence to. 

[/'ttee is a preposition ] 

Seat came the Hwtory of a Crime (pare Victor Hug >) of the high¬ 
falutin order.—E d. R. Cp. Saving year presence. 

Pack- 1 We packed him off . seat him away hurriedly; 
harried him away. 

26 
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Cf. To send a peiwn packing. To tend him bag and baggage, 

2 A pack of t nonsense : ( t farrago of nonsense) : collec¬ 
tion. So, a pack of rogues : a set of them. 

3. To pack a meeting : To fill it only wirh persons who 
arc sure to express or give a biassed or partial opinion on any 
subject. So, To p ick a )ury, 

Paddle, To paddle one's own canoe : (coll<»q) To depend 
upon one's own exertions and resources. To be iudepedtmdent 
others ; To be alt -gather self-reliant. 

My wants are small, I cure not at all 
If my debts are paid when due ; 

I drive away strife in the ocean of life 
While I puddle my own canoe* —H. Clifton, 


Pagoda. To shake the jyijoda tree; To make a rapid 
fortune. To earn or amass enormous wealth e*pe dally in India. 

[The pagoda tree is supposed to shower Pagodas (formerly Indian 
corns of 8a. ste< ling) wlum sAu&c/i]. 

India is no l-»ng*»r the laud of p trees which may be shaken by 
British exploiter specnlators, —P.vrruK** cp- The milch-cow. 

N. B. — Pfnckin j the Paged \ tree is wioug [The tree is no fruit]* 


Fain- 1 on pain of (some punishment fot disobedience) : 
with threat of (punishment as deaths forfeiture efec.) 

Wo do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority 
under us that they abstain ftom all interference with the ^religious belief 
i.r worship of any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure.-^ 
Queen Victoria. (Proclamation on assumption of direct Government 
of India.) 

All Americans on pain of ostracism must be more than neutral, — 
l 1 resident Wilson* 

Cp. On peril of (losing your life). 

Also, Lfe was forbidden under pain of death. • 

[Paipspuniahmeut as in the phrase Pains and Penalties J. 

% I took pains (iu writing this book); took both cat© and 

trouble ; used all my skill and care. 

3« I was at some pains (to write this memorial): careful 

enough, 
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Not* the pUnd In both cases and the adjective ptecediug '{mins' in 
the latter. No article. But, Government ia ut paint to rwognise such 
opinion as there i*,—Lro:m Cams* f 

Palm 1* To palm, off any thing (usually spurious) upon 
a person : To pass it off .(as genuine) with a view to ’deceive 
him [from the palm of the Juggler’s hand]. 

^Of late he palmed uff huge trash upon the public. 

Cp. To fob off a thing upon ; also, To fob a person off with (a thing), 
To pass off. 

% To War the palm : To aohievo victory or superiority 
[Leaves of the palm-tree were in ancient tunes symbols of 
triumph]. To have the pre eminence. 

So, To tarry off the palm : To acquire such pre eminence. 
To gain victory. 

** * # Ye gen!*, it doth aiuhsc me 

A raau of such a feeble temper should 
So get the atait of the majestic world, 

^ud bear tke palm alone,— Suak. (J. C.) 

Hence, In one's palmy days; 

Iu the most high and palmy state of Rome,—Slug, 

i. t. When Rome whs at it* height of power and glory. 

JjJ. (Conversely) To give (or yield) the palm to a person • 
To acknowledge him as lupeiior. 

Two distinguished orators and statesmen belonging to tw > different 
generations put forth all their efforts iu support of the Bill. The House 
of commons beard Pitt for the last time and Burke for the 
time and was iu doubt to whom the palm of eloquence should be assigned. 
It was indeed a splendid suiwee and a splendid dawu.—MX caulay, 

4> To grease (or oil) one's palm : To bribe him. Tip. 

Hence, an itching palm.**a hand that itches for i. e< 
longs? to grasp bribes, or douceur, 

F&r—X* At par: At the same price as the nominal 
one (of any stock or share of public companies) 

The Government securities will not be at jwr for tome time to eotae, 

f* Above par: at more than the nominal value; at 
premium* 
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0. Below par: at less than snoh value ;‘at diaoount. 

4. On a /wraith): in a state of equality; on an average* 
Several Indian officials -whom to name will be insidious sts e» a far 

with the, pick of the European members of the Service.—-C hbosiole. 

In all disputes between the people and their ml era the presumption 
1 & at )*»a*t upon a par in favour of the people, —Bit rkr* 

(No article before ‘ par * in (1) (2) and (3); but in (1) it is necessary 

5. Parexrllenoe: (adv.) By way of (its) special ejoeU 

cnee. Above all others of the same kind. 

Parsnip. —Fine words butter no parsnips: 

Mere hopeful promises are of no value unless carried 

info effect. 

Ant: Hard words break no bones. Word* are but wind. 

Part-1. To part with (property or anything) V. T. 

To give up. To surrender. To resign. 

A. lime must omne, nuouer or later in everyone’s life, when he has to 
pent with adyuit.^eH connections, supports consolations that he has had 
bitheito and fac<» a new stale of things - Hrssnx. * 

A* 

2. To part with or from (a pcrsmi) V. T. 

To go away from ; To quit ; To take leave of. 

3 . A mou of p 1W3 : (i'lj.) possessing talent or good 
natural abilities. [Note tie plural ] 

My truin are men of clu'i.-e W<1 rarest parts.— SiUK, 

4. To take pirl in (\ movement, or discussion etc.) (or 
in doing a thing): To assist (its promotion). 

But, To to take or have a part: To per take, (share in 
common with others,) 

5. To take the part of (a person): To back (him) up or 
support. > [Note the definite article and its absence in (4)-J 

6* He is plalpng a pari : (V. I.) Aoting (leoeitfally. 

It ie a part that I shall blush m acting—StUK. 

[Soto there is no adjective or possessive before “part,” 
1 nt. insert one and the meaning is changed ; e. g. He plays a 
nohk porf« behaves uobly.] 
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Honour tad ekame from no condition riie 

t 

v Act swlf your p*rt % there ell the honour ^ies—Port* 

So, To play the pari of (a patriot): To behave a» ; To 

discharge the function of a definite position in life (assumed 
or assigned,) Cp. To play the role of 

7* Fof ntjf part: (adv ) As far as I aut concerned. 

For my own part, l welcome the chauge. 

For my part no word need be uttered. 

For my part, the lose is too great. 

8. Far the tno$t part such speculations end iu loss. 

In most oases ; mostly ; commonly. Cp. In general: 

0. On the part of (a person) [4 common ftdjjphraae 
placed after the qualified noun] Proceeding from; as being 

possessed; done or practised by. 

This is our part and uothing will condone its neglect wbethe#*<m the 
part of the Government or the people -Timbs, 

The Ctiriatiau Cauroh is a society that claims unlimited self sacrifice 
>/t the part of its members — Bros Homo. 

The work sh evideuo4 of great research and very considerable 
learning on the p tft of the authors —I Ugv iew , 

10. An and part (m) [See Art] 

So, part and lot (wit^) 

Christ oouid hive neither part nor lot with men destitute of 
enthusiasm.—Enos Homo. 

u. Part and parcel: An essential part. 

In grafting, an incision is made in the bark of one tre^ in which is 
!i ted the bud of another and which thus becomes part and pared with it. 
t am part and parcel of yourself, half of your being 

This is on’y part and parcel of the Congress ceremony. 

[Hots. Be careful not to use any article before the combination which 
rather resembles a predicative adjective.] 

Of- f> at Indian that he was he would not desert the sacred cause— 
;Kot f * a true Indian ”) 

12. Parting writ ; Advice given at the time of leave* 

taking, _ 

la reply to the valedictory eddreee of toy numerous student* I ked 
the pleasure to ofier some parting mrdt, 
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So, Parting injunctions (given by a persoft in anthorify), 

Cp It only remkrae to t&ke a parting glance at the picture, 

_i* 

Parthian. Parthian shaft : An arrow aimed at an 
adversary wliile flying. {Fig) A final reply to an opponent, 
Rcmrrk reserved for the moment of one’s departuie. Cp. The 
last woid (in any discussion). 

Party.— 1. Party-spirit : Intolerance towards those who 
are opposed to one’s owu party ; Partisanship. 

Cp Party i* the madne-s of many for the gain of a few.—PoVE. 

So, paity cry. 

2. Parly-word or party-phrase : Any special watch-word 
or phrase used by a party to denote their oompaotuess and to 
distinguish them from their opponents. 

Cp. Shibboleth. The loaders ref tse to echo all the shibboleths and 
the party faith Also, “ Open Sesame ” 

PaSS> [A student cannot be too careful in distinguishing the 
tiansitive and intransitive uses of this verb]. 

1. To pass away: (V. I.) To vanish (away-out 
of sight) Hence, To die i. e. disappear permanently (used of 

persons), 

Cp To pass off r 

2. To pass by : (V. I.) To move near and then away from 
any person or place always specified. [Here “by” is an adverb 
But, “we passed by your house in course of our drive”; [“by” is 
prep,] As we oaraa out a oarnage passed by. Nor are fresh ideis 
as abundant as bUckborries so that whoever passes by may pick 
up any number of them. 

(V. T.) Not to take notioe of: To overlook or excuse (as 

remark, conduct St:,) 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 

' But pass my imperfections by, —Everett. 

Christ commands them, when dealing with a brother Christian firmly 
to exact that repentance, not to pass the injury 6y.—E cce Homo. 

3. It came to pats (that etc.) : (V, I.) Happened. 
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A self-government, though remote at present, ia none the less sure to 
come to pass in the fulness of time. —Star. * 

4* To bring to pass : (V. T.) To cause*to happen. 

Cp. To chiry out. 

& The document passed through my hands [N"tJ the 
plural] also, To pass through |trou >les, sufferriugs ete,) V. T. 
To'srperience. 

6 - To pass over (V. T.) To pass by [see (2)]. 

Christ Rystematicilly p me l over everything relating to politics and 
government.—Ecce Hjmo. 

The latest proceedings have raised a grave issue which cannot be 
passed over in silence, 

7. To pass for : (V. T.) To be accepted as. 

Their vices pass for virtues.—Ei ei? Homo. 

8 - To pass (oneself or somebody or thing) off (as or for): 
To impose fraudulently. To obtain recognition (ts against 
reality) 

Colonel Fe’gu well personated the Quaker and passed himself off ae the 
“ Heal Simon Pure" —Bold Sruoau. Cp. To palm off, 

9. To pa^s off : (V I.) Tobe brought to a finish (as 
entertainment, any celebration <(?e ) ; To be discontinued. 

[>V!ien we spa vs. of a tiling passing off is ia with a sense of what remain^ 
hahiud or takes its place— An ilhiess p mos off and leaves health ; an even 1 
paduses off *nd we resume our former loutiua ; an impression pafftft off an- 
we revert to our former state of tniud ; an i so on. But we cannot &a 
that time or a peno i of time passes off. Ic is sufficient to say it passe* 
Or if we accentuate the passage we tuny add the adverb “away/'}—0, C, Vt 

u To p f sn to one's rest : (V. I.) To die. 

With the joyful mien of a man who receives thfc boon for which he 
craves Fisher received the blow of the axe upon his slender and feeble neck, 


and 3# missed to his rest —Prothero. 

11. [NounJ Things are coming to a pretty pass : assuming a 

gtrouge critical position. 

I think things have come to a pretty pass when relignn is allotted to 
invade the sphere of private b£e,~*MELBJunsjB» 

So, this pass: aneb a point. , 
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Have matters come to tkit pats that you can speak of tne la these terms? 
12 To pass muster : [see Muster.] 

13- Pass-word, : A. secret parole by which one is allowed 

to pass [see Party-word], 

_ * 

Passage A passage o f jg& M) arms : Fight; Eucouater; 
Hence, any kind of quarrel o^^pPfte real or playful. «r 

- . Passive* 1* Passive resistance: A method of securing 
rights by personal suffering. Refusal to obey [“ passive ’* is 
opposed to “active”.] 

All India will watch with the keenest interest and readiness to help 
the giUaut action of the apostle of passive resistance and the champion of 
the poor. (Mr. Gandhi)—N ew India, 

2* Passive debt : One that brings no interest. 


Past —Past master : One who has been master in any 
Freenmsou’s Lo lge. 

Hence Jig. a complete master in or of a subject. 

The Frenth bakers are past masters in the production of light bread.* 


Patch* 1* To patch up (a quarrel) : To repair hastily 
and clumsily . To tinker. 

So, T opatch up (peace, reconciliation, trouble, matter dec.) 

• What hope is given in that speech thffc the whole root and cause 
of this great bitterness, the arrogant spirit, of the Prussian military caste 
will not be as dominant as ever if we patch up peace now.—L loto Geohgb, 

It must not be a patched up and pec*riotis compromise, — ASQUITH, 
c? Tu patch grief with proverbs,—S saK. 

2, He is not a p.itch on you: uot ueirly so good as (you); 
Not compatible to (you) ; Nothing to you. 

3 P uch wo k; work made up of fragments which do not 

go well together. • 

♦ 

Pav©* To pave the way for (reform &c.): To prepare for 

(something following) so that its progress m*y be easier. 

^tie purpose of the allies ia this war is to pave the way for an international 
system 41 Pourparler ,r is a French wotfd for a preliminary conference 
tending to pave the way to subsequent negotiation. 
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Pay.—I- To pay a person out : To punish him adequately. 
To have revenge from him for some pa|fc offeuce [out* , 
thorough ly]. 

Am I not perfectly justified in paying him out with my own hand ? 

Cp. To quit scores with ; To pay off old scores. 

So, in the passive form. “I am paid out for it.” i. e. I 
nowlmart for it. 

2< To pay down (V. T.); To pay at once (as though on 
counter.) 

Sir Mirk Sykes offered to pay any one who would then and there give 
him 100 guineas, a guinea a day as long as Napoleon lived. A clergyman, 
named Gilbert, took the bet and paid the money down, —Crc. 

3 To pay for a fault, misconduct &c, *» To be punished 
for it. 

Also, good education is worth paying for : i. e, any money 
expense. 

4. To pay a person in his own coin [see Coin], * 

5 To pay off a bill, claim, debt : To pay it in full. 

Cp. To pay up [this is used with the object or indefinitely.) 
So, To piy a, person off : To discharge him from service 
after paying his dues. 

6. To pay one’s way : To meet one’s ordinary expense 

without being involved in debt. 

Cp. To keep one's head above water. Also, To pay footings 

7* To pay the piper or To pay the fiddler t *To bear tlje 
o<Ht of (my entertain neat, merry—making, a freak or 
luxary) ; To suffer or mike good the loss. H 
> Indians certainly pay the piper, but they are not allowed to call the 

[From the provrSrb : who piy* the piper calls the tune. (Pig ) the 

j 

payer has the rightful control of a proceeding] 

Cj Where was money to pay the poit Thacker at. ^ 

8, There will be the deoil to pay : Trouble to be extracted. 
Serious consequences (will follow) [see Deuce]. 
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9. To pay through the nose : To pay an inordinately large 
sum as price for any article bought* 

10 - To pay t hi debt of nature (V, I.) To die. [see Nature]. 

11 I am in his pay, i. e. iu his employment; I get pay 
for serving him. 

Peac ) — 1- Bound over to the peace, or bound over to 
keep the peace : under written obligation to .the government to 
pay a fine or nudorgo imprisonment in the event of oausiug 
disorder, i. e. of breaking the peace. 

2■ To hold one’s peace : To keep Bilent (especially nnder 
provocation ) 

Erou t foil whan he hollcth hi* peace is counted wue—B ible* 

I beg m to scent my old story from af ir, but he'd iruj peace, and await¬ 
ed results.—R ubslij,. 

3 Peace offering [Bibdioal] Thanksgiving to God; Propi¬ 
tiatory gift. 

Pearl- — Po cast pearls before swine : To offer any thing 
good to one incapable of appreciating it. 

t*trdunl Mi uiing never mti ► lucel religious topic unseasonably, uever 
cast his pcaris before unappreciative animals —Russell. 

Cf - To pour water into a sieve, To c iat one’s bread uppn the 
w ateia« 

Peck- To peck at (a person or thing) : (Lit) To peck 
at as ivioipeckers do (Fij.) To carp at; always to find 
f.mlt with ; To nag at. 

Pe? -i peg in a squire hole : (Fig) 4 person 

not fitted for the place he occupies. 

So, > 1 *square peg in a round hole. 

2 - i peg to hxnj (t theory, theme discourse etc,) oa: Lit. 
a pin on which to hang a thing ; (Fig ) an 00 cijioa or pretext 
for a theme or discussion. 

Of 00 irse there mu*fc be theories, if only for pegs to h^ng facts upon* 

On the present oeovsion the noble an l learned Lcrd (Lord S’orthcliffe) 
has sue »ee le l in unking ai apparently innocent question 0 peg 0/1 witch to 
hung an oration —EaUL Cuiizotf. 
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$. To take > a person, down a peg : To humiliate him. 
So, (V, I ) To come down a peg. (To be humbled), 

Pelion — To place Mount Ossa on. Pelion ; (In their vars 
against the gods, the giants did this to scale $0 heavens with 
greater ease]. 

3IJhe great Protector (Cromwell) had at last been disinterred from 
beneath Pelions and Ossas of calumny and rubbish, heaped upon him by 
gsneratioos of detrac tore.— Times. 

Pell. Pell m4l : (adv ) Iu confusion and disorder. 
They ran pell mell. (thrown) Promiscuously. Cp. In the melee. 

Pendulum The swing of the pendulum : Reaction from 
one extreme to another : alternation ol power between political 
parties. 

Penny. —1. Penny-a liner : a hack writer (paid at the 
rate of a penny per line ); a literary drudge. 

2. Penny wise and pound foolish : (pred. adj): wise i. e, 
economical in respect of a peuuv but foolish i. e. exTnvvgant 
in respect of a piund. Hence, by generalization too oaveful 
in small but too wasteful in large matters. 

3. In for a penny , in for a pound : A thing once begun 
must be finished at all rosts. 

Pepper. A pepper-corn rent : a nominal rent. 

Cp. llock-bottom pi ice. 

Per-—L PpT se (adv) : By oneself; Apart from all other 
considerations. 

, 2- Per saltum : (adv.) with a leap i. e. without inter¬ 
mediate stages. Immediately. 

Cp. *A.ll at once ; By leaps and bounds. 

Peril—1 You are in peril of (your life) : (adj) Iu 
danger of losing; or, your life is in peril. 

3, You do it at your penl : (adv ) take the risk; it is 
& risky affair. 
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The social Journalists of the time set privacy at* defiance, But they 
did it at their own perit^ 

3. Keep off at your peril: (adv.) Take the risk if 
you fai] to keep off. Cp. On pain of. 

Permit [As V. T. it is usually followed by a person 1 
will you permit me to alter this word ? lam not permitted a to 
do so etc. (passive) But] 

To permit of; [L'he verb is intransitive; the compound 
is transitive] To admit of. 

The won!* of the document do not permit of this construction, The 
feeble at its of my liciltli d o< 11 jt permit of a change. My pension is too 
exiguous to permit of luxuries. 

Person. —1. In person; (adv.) Personally; not through 

auy substitute or agent. 

Tha spotted was read by the king in person. 

The Magistrate investigated the matter in person. 

2 • In one’s own person; (adv) affectiug one’s physical 
sense. 

The voluptuary surfeited with wealth and indulgence refuses to see the 
miseries around him, because he does not feel them in hit own person. 

3. In tha person of: (p 'Op ) In n > less a pers >n than. 

I found a frieud in the person of my rict neighbour. 

I g'it a pitro 1 in the person of tliu District Magistrate. 

4 . Personal equation [An astronomical phrase : Inaccura¬ 
cies in time oaluul itions to which the calculator is liable.] 
(Fij ) A petsou’s peculiarities and idiosynoracies which must 
be taken into account as likely to load to errors in his actions 
or judgment. Remits or mflueuoo 011 events arisiug from the 

particular nature of the individual person concerned. 

It4^ nacessiry to take note of the personal equation iij this matter. 

§. Personal Go l; (Jod represented as in dividual person. 

* 

Conception of God as concrete existence. 

I 

K. Tagore 1 * couviaUou of the union of the Supreme will with our will 
and of our love with the love everlasting means the dootriae* of • ptrtOnal 
Go A and the aoui’a immortality.— East and W sat. 
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Pet- —1- Ta take til* pet : To assume the attitude of a 
child, To be in a fit of ill temper; To »be sulky. To be 
offended. Cp, Te take it ill. * 

2 - One’s pet aversion : What one specially dislikes., 

‘ Cp. Beto notr (Ft, Black beast) \ Bugbear 

JPetftrd»—To bo hoHt with qiw'h own peta* d [See Koist] 

Pete r- To rob Peter to pay Paul, [Here is an allusion 
to the misappropriation of the endowments of the ohuroh of 
St. Peter to the repairs of St. Paul's cathedral]. 

To take away from one to give to another in an unfair way. 

To borrow money from one person (i e Peter) to pay off 
another (i. e. Paul) without the least likelihood of being able to 
discharge the debt. 

Petit—/ ’etit mailre [Fr. a little master] A dandy; a 
coxtomb; any person of small intelligence or capacity but 
large conceit, A panjandrum 

Petticoat—l He then m petticoats ; (adj pred ) 
a small child. 

An infant freethinker, a baby philosopher, a scholar in petticoat*—x 
man, when he grew up, who ^knew almost every thing except Tumefy, 

c P . In swaddling clothes ? (i. e. the clothes in which 
infants are swathed or enwrapped ) 

That great baby (pointing to Polomus) you see there is not yet out of 
bis swaddling clothes — Hamlet, > 

Also, In jackets [whieh see] 

[Note. Petticoat is the skirt worn by women, git Is, and young boys J 

Ant, In trousers. 

% She is a Napoleon in petticoats (t, e. wearing the garb 
of women) •’ In every thing except sex. 

0. Petticoat government: Predotninenco of women in the 
home or politics. The rale of women domestic or political* 

Cp. The grtf mare Is the better horse. 

Fhcenix*— Phmixlikt; (adv) so as to be infused with 
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new life after death [see Bird.) 

* Piolf.-l, To pick up (a livelihood, an acquaintance, 
information <fcc ): (V. T.) To earn, gain, or acquire casualty. 

Also (V. 1.) picked up considerably since nU last 

illness—i.e. acquired fresh strength and vigour; regained fresh 
spirit 4c. (rather colloquial.) v 

% To pick up cue’s keels ■ (V. I.) To move very smartly. 

3. 1 Have a 6 me to pick with you : I have reason for 
displeasure or quarrel with you [see Bone] 

4. To pick jl iws in: To find fault witR. To peck at 
To nag at. 

Cp. To look a gift horse in the mouth. 

5. To pah a holt m one s roat: To find fault with hi.n. 
To talk scandal against him ; To cavil at him. 

So, (metnphoiieallj) To pick a hole in a person's character . 
To And a weak point in it 

g. To^tci holes (in) [used without specific reference to 
coaf]. 

Our very selvei are reopening questions long ago answered, picking holes 
in tfme-hououie t flags.—nuS'iKi.L. 

7- To pick a lock ■ To open It with some instrument 
other than the key as pointed rod 4c, 

The key which is used in picking locks is called skeleton key. 

Hence, the noun pick lock = one who picks locks (dishonestly), 

8 To pick a person's pocket : To steal its contents. 

Hence, the nonn pick-pocket ** one who makes a practice 
of stealing from people’s pockets. 

So, To pick and steal; [pickings in the plural**pilfirings; 
tips.] c 

9. To pick a quarrel (with) : To contrive or invent (in¬ 
tentionally) some occasion for quarrel [The-adverb up is not 
admissible after pu k in this sense.] 

\Y« believed that France was weak and we tried to picket Quarrel with 
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her oret F*sboda (Anglo-Egyptian station ott White Nile evacuated bj the 
Fieneh")— Kossbll, - -• 

cp To trail one's coat-tails, (Also) To fasten quarrel upon. 

10 . To pick one’s steps : To be very careful abajat# To 
select carefully. 

An easy way to truth is uot to be found by rejecting wholesale any more 
th«u\ Admitting wholesale. The riek of error luiks ou both hides. Truth lies 
In a middle way and it is our business to pick our steps carefully—O livjcr 
Lodge, Cp. Mind o ie’s p’s and q'a. 

So, To pick one’s way * To walk carefully (fig) through, 
i, e. iu the midst of a difficulty. Also, 7bpick one's words* 

Cp. To epeak by the caul. To thread one’s way. 

So, again To pick and choosv^To select fastidiously, 

u The pick (of any tiling) : (n) The veiy best ; ns 
oboaefi firat: 

It was the Book of Psahin that cultivated those masculine virtues that 
made the Huguenots the pick of the nation. —Hemond. 

So, the pick of the haslet. 

Pie.—1- To eat humble pie. To Lave one’s sense of 

self-importance •lowered. 

<* To eat the leek ; To eat one’s words, 

2, To have a finger din the pie. [See Finger,] 

3* Promises are like pie-crusts made to be broken, i. e. 
Baked paste of pie. 

Will Indian members be induced for a third time to eat the Govern- 
* 

ment pie-crust t —Mus, Bksant. • 

4. To go to pie : (V. I.J To fall into disorder or chaos 
(as set types in a printing establishment). [jFrom Printer’s 
pie *= confused mass of types.) 

Piece. 1, 0/ a piece with : (adj.) similar to; in keep* 
ing with. 

Our thoughts, words, and deeds are to be o/a Ecus Homo, 

2. To piece out: (V.T.) To extend or enlarge by addition 
of pieces; To eke out. 

The piecing out of an old man’s life is not worth the pains,—Sja Trams, 
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3. To piece together : (V. T.) To ptft together ao as to 
form a whole. ( f 

It is impossible to give more than the real facta as they were elicited 
in cross f examiriatio*n an & pieced together in hie (Sir Henty Hawkin’*) open¬ 
ing speech.—R. Harris. ' 

Her words provoked their hearera to try to gather some meaning from 
them to piece them together* so that they may gite a ooherent sene#. (D) 

4 . I will give him a piece of my mind : candid opinion 
blunly expressed; llebuke him. 

• Cp. Talk to (v,) Give a talking-to. 

5. By piecemeal or piecemeal (adv.) piece by piece ; By 

little and little. 

Better to sink beneath the shook 

Than moulder piecemeal on the rook,—BvnoN. 

Unless all who love liberty unite we shall be destroyed ptecemeaf — 
0, To work by the piece : (adv.) By the measure of 
quantity done or turned out irrespective of the time expended: 

pig - 1 . A pig-headed follow (ulj) obstinate and stupid, 
2. To buy a pig in a poke (i. e. sack): (u) anything 
without inspection or knowledge of its value, 

c • A leap in thtt dark, A blind bargain. 

3* To bring one 9 s pig to a tlne f or wrong market : To sell 
at a loss. (Fig) To fail m a venture. 

Pigeon, —1« Pigeon English or Pidgin English \ Jarjon 
of English words used in commercial transactions between the 
Chinese aud the Europeans, v 

Cp. Pedlar's Freuoh ; St. Giles’s Greek. Thiene’s Latin. 

2. To pluck a pigeon: Lit, To strip feathers from a 

fowl (Fig.) To swindle a gull or simpleton; To fleeca 9 , 

* 

young inexpsrieuoed person. * 

0. Pigeon-hole', a compartment for sorted papers in a 
desk or oabiuet.. 

Pile—I. To pile it on: [It is indefinite]' To exaggerate 
matters. Cp. To throw the hatohet. 
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% To piU’oa the tyo>if: To intensify say p&infnt des¬ 
cription or acting of a pathetic part; To repeat * story with 
tad details. (Fig,) To overburden a person. 

9> He has m'tde Ms pile : amassed a fortune. 

Pill-— 1 a bitter pill to swallow : (Fig*) A too un¬ 
pleasant a proposal to be accepted. 

2- To-gild the pill, [See Gild}. 

Pillar—1- Drivsu from pillar to post: (adv ) Prom 
one reeouroe to another; (also) from one bu*iues4 to another, 

The Indiana in South Africa were kicked from pillar to post . 

Driven from potltopilUr f&iuoation cried m bitter auguiah * why doit 
thou peraeoute ma’ Bat the bureaucrat who iu« set his heart upon check¬ 
ing and ooutruUing education is in uo mood to lieteu.—I. Mirntwafla. 

2* Ptl/ur boa: A. hollow pill tr m which letters are ported. 

PillJW —To take cou ml of oae's pillow : To take a 
night fur radiation. Also, to consult oae's pillow. 

Pin — O-i pint and needles: (pred. adj.) (Lit, feeling 
the tingling actuation m a benumbed part of the body.) (Fig.) 
ta a state of great uneasiness or anxiety. Cp. In a stew, 

2- I pinned raj faith on him ; Had implicit trust on him; 

* 

absolutely relied upon hin^ 

S>»me will pin Hair faith even to the eroding of a T^the perpendicu. 
larifcy of a down stroke or the obliquity of an upstroke —Sta H. H vwrim, 

If or is it to mere verbs! declarations that Mr. Wells pint hi# faith. 

We may pin oar faith oa thOpeowhztag mstiaot,—Sea J Msarcw, 

We know that the Gtftturt have pinne l their whole faith t$ the prose¬ 
cution of thia aubmartae aampiigu^LmD Corzon, 

So, To pin oneself upon a person t To hold fast to him, 

3, I pinned hint down to his engagement : hound him. 

3a. He dost not amount to a row of pint: is quite an 

0 

insignificant parson. C^. & raau of straw. 

4 Pinpricks. (Pig,) Trifling irritation; Petty annoyances. 

q. Pin minty : HmSvid's allowance to h ! s wife for her 
separate use (as for dress expenses etc.) fig, Pocket money, 
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Finch -l At a pinch’. In a difficulty ; at a critical 

juncture. In some^ epeciel emergency ; Iu time of need. 

• [ 4< On a pinch n «ud * at the pinch H are also u«ed] 1 hate Worked 

^ hard since I came here ; but since Abner" left me at the pinch it Jw 
been man's work —C, Re\db * „ 

% That is where the shoe pinches : (n) the trouble lies* **• 

3* Only the wearer knows or cau Teel when the shoe 
pinches The re*»l and ,exact catisc of i»ny dfMxnufort. 

Practical and personal experience as to wu<*re the cau&e 
of trouble lies m aiij matter. 

It 18 the wom»n who know where the shoe pinches and rtuy purely man¬ 
made scheme is tore doomed to failure — Lord Chelmsford 

Indian Judges approach tho subject from a totally different point of 
view from tint of lim^pean Judges who don’t possess an inch of land and 
don’t know u!u e the shoe pinches, while in KugUod every member Of the 
judiciary hold* Uind.^Ma. Jackson 

k 

Qp Soie subject, Skeleton in the cupboard Thorn in one’s side. 

Pis A / is oiler . (Fr ) one’s last shift or resource. 

C* Dei nier report. 

Pit —1 The bottomless pit : Hell. 

2 My I eait w nt pita-pat (V l.) Palpitated 

3. 1 o be pitted against : t To be set to tight, or matched 
agunst, [Mot*i hoi (tom cocks and dogs fi 0 htiug in a pit]. 

Valuable results hive been obtained by men of different views pitting 
theii minds ngamit a ch other —Sir J. Mbstom. 

Before j ittin& himself against their opponents be must force his way to 
t he fiout thiough a nue of dangerous rivals.—L ord Beacons field. 

4. Pitfall : a covered pit into which animals unsuspec¬ 
tingly fall; a trap, (Fig.) unsuspected danger, 

Pitch —1 To pitch into (a person, f^ood etb)f; (Y, T.) 
*To attack vigorously with blows, words etc, 

To leprove harshly. To scold, 

l shall pitch into him when I meet him next Cp. To give it one 
i igl i Aud left. , 

3, He pitched it strong: \it is indefinite for speech, 
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•» 

action «te.) np^kcwitfe very great warmth. 

9. To pitch upm; (V, T.) To deoido «pon ; To choose* 

8ir A Helj,* was wy fortunate in th« j>arfcioul|r subject he pitched 

KpfH ~ Totes 

4- To touch pijtch. (Fig) To mi* into ordeal with 

a* 

nefarious hus'ness or'charactcr, 

ffhey that pitch must be defiled ~8 hak. 

PitOhor— 1* Pitckets have ears: There are pei>ou« 
likely to overhear 

Pitchers have tore, and I have many servant* — Shak, 

So, Little pitchers have long ears. [1 tovub ] Children 
are apt to observe what is aavd or done m their pretence, 
especially when it is not intended for them* 

2 To break the pitcher at the fountain [See F luut&m ] 

Pith* (Enterprises) of great pith and moment : most 
tmpoTtant and mo newtons, [oft quoted fiom Hamlet's 4 ' 
famous Holiloquy] of soaring chiraoter aud mighty impulse* 
[Moment ** momentum,! e. impulse.) 

Diplomatic cons^u^acee of peat pith and moment —Burrell* 

Canon Mac Cult haa conducted negotiation* of yreat pith and moment* 

Pique-1 He dyl this %n a fit of pique . Actmtei l»y 
malice. 

2* He took a pique against mer conceived grudge or 
ill feeling towards n e. * * 

& To pique oneself on : To value oneself higlrly for. 

He piqued himself on his skill iu the use of the sword Dtiaaton, 
ft- To pride oneself on, 

|Hty —1 To take pity on; (V, T.) To feel or act 
compassionately "town rds 

2. For pity’a take: (adverbial form of interjection to 
denote entreaty]. I entreat you to (do thu?) Have pity ami 
th> this. 

3 . Mora 4 pity * so much the worse. 



Hty *** Way 

4. It t* a pity that eto: [Bewere of using * matter* 
before * pity ’ because pity includes the matter causing the 
feeling. But, ley It is a matter of regret that etc.] 

2a, In place of (prep.): Instead of. In lieu of, [No 
article afterin.] 

Place.—1, Out of place (adj. pred.) ; Not occupying, the 
right pi ado or portion; misplaced; Not done or said at the 
right time; inappropi mte. 

These ihyming tools aie utterly cut of place iu times of tAr,~DanatoV 
i'eihaps Jjoid Coleridge's gibes were a little uni of place on ‘‘The 
Royal Ueuoh of British Tlurn «. Rossblu. Cp. MU*a- prt,pQ». 

2 In place; [Exact opposite of (l)) oooupyiqj? the righi 
place; appropunte, relevant. 

It setiued to we that your hoiue-thruata Were in piaffe: 

Ott He eeoujs to hide his face. 

Hut unexpectedly letums, 

f And to hn t ntbful oiiaiupiun hath in place 

lfcn»* witfte-is ^loiioii'aly -MlLT>N (Sttuiaou), 

Cf l pro/M/8 ol v l\> the pm pose) 


3. To yw plu'e toi \V T.) To yield to; To retire in 
favour of (Another); To be wucueeded by. 

The rustic honours ol th* s»oyoho and share 

p'arf to dWi» 1 and p uujh, th* 4 pu le of w u\—D hTDBN, 

4* To take place (V. I*) To huppeu (as a quarrel, 
riot, event) * * 


Plague- —Plagoe-epot.— A locality infected with plague. 
(Fia) A place where great social and mural evils prevail * 

Would it not be a sin worthy of damnation to let this 
upon human nature have further opportunities for evilt-^Haintet on his 
uncle-king.) ^ 


Play— 1. To Play into the hands of; [see Hand] To 
work so ak to give the advantage to auother^persou, (usually an 
opponent). To act so that another is benefited. m 

The drudge, a very clever person, has been f laying into the hands of 
des gning muter*, 
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to turn the grindstone 

- St to Play on or upon (a person or a tiling:) to etewiae 
unfair influence over him; To mak# nnfwr ose of. To trifle 
bdtlnTo delude. € 

Ho Unbeliever bit* done anything: great tn this world by merely p faying 
On the belief* of another —W, 

dura dovmdgar ptiiyed upon the ignorance and credulity ut the RHUs 
in a remarkably snoeewful maimer*—M od. Rrvir.w 

2a To Ploy off oqe 'person against another: To place 
one person in opp >aition to another for the furtherance of 
one’s interest)* 

The policy of Government la to play of the Mahometan* agatnat 
the Hindus. 

3. To play upon words- To give a humor* us turn to 
them; To use them in double sense; To pun. Hence the noun 
■‘A play upon words*' = ft puu; a quibble. Put play of words: 
Using them jestingly. Cp Double entendre. 

4. Their game is played out , 1, e. played to an end , deed ; 
of no further service [ttote passive .Pred. ad ] the patrons sm 
system is rather flayed out- 

[tn the above 4 combination* the *em>e of ttorV 01 11 st is prominent] 

§. To play the dtuci (or devil, or mischief) With (V T ) • To 
Oct the part of the devil in regard toy To spoil j To ruin. 
Vgt human hearts need sun « well ns oats, 

So cold achmat « plops the <Utue with votea— Boi.Wsa Lrrroir* 

60. To ploy the foid: To act iike a fool} To adt foolishly. 
To behave in the manner of a fool, 

t To play Oy’» part well; To play tire tyrapt } To play a truant &fi. 

. 6 * To play a person false t [an itiatsn e of prolejmt] To 
behave treacherously towaids him 5 To deceive him [7’o play 
V, 1 has acquired force of the transitive being followed by the 
adjamt "Mae.”! 

6 a* To play a person tricks [Here “play’* is a double 
object wrir): To deceive $im j To bsmbooale him. 
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7. To play the r*fe of \ Tv play the p<friof (To act as \w» 
Upstage). 

Assumption of aineeiority i* ofteoaive, both vhm people expt *94* 
•od tempt for others as well as when they fiay the role of patrons^ —)|.]$» 

Hence, To play a part : To show two faces, 1 . 0 . To bo' 
hypocritical ; To dissemble; To ieign. Cp, To piay feet 
and loose, 

8* To play the gamt ; To observe strictly its rules (much 
used figurativeli). To behave honourably (in any affair oy 
hu-nm s-*). 

Over oonsumption by the affluent Quit not be allowed to create a 
shortage for the lean well-to do, aud I hope I can appeal to men and women 
of all rauk» to play tkt game —LlotD QiiOKG*. 

liffereatiate “To play a Jeep game” and “to plaj a game” 
ami “to play 4 t n game,” [See Game.] 

9, l'o play up to a pa/so 1 : To flatter him ; To toady him 
taking advantage of his weakness, 

10 To inn<j into play (1 person's talents, skill &o.)®To 
give scope for the eternise of ( V . T s ) 

Cp To call into pluy in recent times cheumti y has been oaUed 
into pUty m aid of the peifumei 

So, To com* iuto play : (V. I ) y 

Then the higher qualities of Lord Siuha's genius tame into play 

11 To hold in play , (V. T ) To keep engaged or occupied. 

I with two more to help me 

Wilt hold the foe in plwy - Macaulay (Horatiua) 

Plough —l'o jaw* onto fian l to the plough : To begin 
any woik mgoronsly (Talcon from the Bible —Luke 4 

Cp To put one's shoulder to the wheel.* 

2- To pfough a lonely furrow ; To bo estranged and isola¬ 
ted from former associates, 

PlU0k~7 To pluth up (courage or one's spirit) ; Tb a fcsOme 
or resume To muster. * 

The tradition which I bare received from the wings vhojtfpmM 
the Ull is that if the Tories had plueltd up eonrtge to throw it out ou the 
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Jh?*t Re&dmgr the at lt<rf >rm would have boon refear3etl for a 

•geneiafoon — UuaSKtL <* Tu Uk« heart ' 

Pitt ne,—1 To plume oneself uoon ♦ |(V, T ) To boast of. 

09 To pt-ula oneself on (or in). 

2 { I’O appear or co.ne) »« borrowed plumes : wearing 

ornaments bjlniumg to others. 

* <* Jackdaw in peacock's feathers ; Ass in Kouft akin 

Pocket —1- I &/H £s, 1001 u% pocket by that 1 1.1 nsho- 

-tion have raids a profit of so much. 

Contra, To bj out, of poeket, 

lie was both out of pocket and out of spirits by that catastrophe. 

2 To p 0 ket an insult or any wrong To take it calmly 

with Jilt eeekiu’ ledress, 

Cf To abotuich an affront (i, e, To put up with it,) 

Point — 1. To pomt a moral, To aid Fores or piqmuey 

-to a moral precept. 

Hfi left th* mm* at winch the worl \ grew pale, 

To point a moral or a lorn a tale* —S J JHMaov, 

Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress furnta ies a leading example in All ‘g>ry, 
4 discourse c niched m figurative language and mtea loJ to point a mo at 
Shakespeare's rhyming lines stau 1 o it fi »n the surrounding blank 
<ver*e and point thd mwdl ot the preceding Bihiatton, DffUUS* 

So to point one's observations with apt q i >t itioiis* 

Cf- His action gave point to his worda* * 
EiffepentiatdTo point out— To show or ludicate 
(fig) To pomt to a thing • To dnect one's attention to )t* 
When t add that officials and educated Indiansstand oppose! like 
*tw© political parties, l am only pointing to acknowledged facts*—-Mu. CDRTts, 
f 0 > 'Point bp point (adv^ m-detail; seriatim, 

Vn>m point to point, now have yon heard 
The fundamental reasons ef this war —Shak. 

And 9 point bp point the treason* of his master 
He shall again relate *Sbak (Henry VI11) 

a When it carte to the paint 'bo receded (adv.): At the 
precise moment for action pit' Uindefimte for time ] 

(See *To the point” Infra.] * 
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4 . To carry 0 nr s point .* To gam the pact icolaz thing one 

desired. To *ecnre one’s end, , 

» 

To make a! point ofilo be wny psrticuhtr fi&rot ; 
To regard as essential, 

T wished, in view of the Punjab 1 * great record, to make « epmal point 
of visiting you while the war ii utill in progress— Lord Ctm*tfsroftt>, 

In the colleges tstablitbed under the Theoaoj Uica) Kdoeatieual Truatf w<r 
shall make a point of ttaining our students to resin* the eaaeaiiftl unity of 
all religion*, while clinging *f easily of course to their oWo.—Ur Al TflfiOWlCiV* 
[Notk the corresponding idiom we shill malt it a paint to train Ac. 
Infimtue instead of gerund m (5)— Cp, We shall make it a point of duty to* 
feel this passion- Eccf Homo. 

6. To ni'rtch a point: To strain a matter beyond ifc^ 
legitimate extent or scope ; To relax some customary rule ; To* 
make an exception of a punciple in favour of some body. 

6a. He is at the point of death on the verge of, t, e* 
about (to die). 

7. Here is a case in point : (adj ) Illustrative. 

The Judges live *r> entirely m their own narrow end ratheir 
technical circle that their social abilities ere lost to the world. The late Lord? 
Coleridge was preeminently a awe in point — Rcbsell. ‘ 

8. In point of '- (prep.) In regard to ; as regards.. As * 

matter of (fact). * 

I think aa connected with the judicial aei vice. impoint c/both inttllee* 
tual and moral capaoity there ia no judicial appointment to which thw 
Indian* might not attain. - Sir Erskihs Perrt. 

9. To \ht pomt : (adj>) 4 Pertinent; relevant, opposite ;< 

* ♦ • 

Bd&rtug directly on the buaiiieae ia hand. 

Say any thing so long as k is to<the point. 

Cp. To the purpose; ‘‘germane to the matter"-—S haic. 
Contra; off live subject; neither here nor there. ’ 

If anything were to h# learnt fenm the meat tedious mitor he (LonJ’ 
Clarendon) suppressed art eigne of weariness, foUowed him.through every 
irrelevant excursion, brought him baelt dexterously to ike peiatj and. 
elicited the o*<e grain of worth Irena whole bushel* o^ebaff.—Ti**8. '' < 

1C To give points (i t. opkitj 0 oue competition wit£s 
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him) Tq bo enpericrr to him; to give nseful suggestion*. 

Oat local council e*n pin points in this renpeet\ (Hindn-Mahooredan 
entente) to otftsr legial attire bedmt in India. \ 

Harafet hat three pptntt given -hit*, tod with (fan* odds he boftt* that 
he shall win.—M obbbli. 

u To Hand mpm points • To fie punctilious or over* 
■crapulous. To bare prudish scrupulousness. To be meticulous. 
[Note the plum}.] 

13, Point of vieu: (Lit) the position of sn observer or an 
artist when drawing a picture way of looking at a matter- 
Tffia statement was made from the speaker's own point of wen. 

**Tbe British and the French section m Canada regard a common 
European civilization from entirely different potwli of view.—Mr. Pot*«r 

13- H Point blank shot [Reference to the black or white 
mark in the- centre of a butt]. one going directly to the mails. 

Hteuce, (adj.) direct and plain (remark <fcc). Also (adv.) He 
refused me point blank, i. e, flatly or offhand. 

Pomp»—i Pride, pomp and circumstance (of glorious 
war) (Shak) : Proud aud showy display i» all (it*) details; pom¬ 
pous details. 

2- Pomps and vanities (of this wicked world) Vami 
splendours. 

[In these two phrase# the figure used is called, Uendtadift: two nouqs 
-instead of oh* and an adjective, as goblets and gold =*golden goblets,} 

Pore —t To pare aver (books <£c. ); To be ahsoi bed m 
»tud) iug. 

%. To port ohe’s eyes out : To tire them by close reading 

Pose — X To jtote as . (V I) To give oneself out as; To 
pass*oneself off » * 

[From assvmmf an attitude lor artistic purposes] To 

attitudinise as. ' _ # 

Wmi W*>t£em fffptk* foie oi fortune-tollers.— Cm 
I «s 9 loo cou^ioo^uf Hit ttrr mml\ fiWis* I ka?* %*&mm tit 

•#thM%.~w» tm mu. 

i 
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Possible 


Cassius's l nown hatred of Career render* It Impossible that to '-•a 
attempt, apiiirt *he bitter's life he should pose as a disinterested patriot. 
Look at tlut fo£po$ijty as a lady-killer. / 

1 Bewai*e of using tue verb as Aie&exuve transitive. Aa transitive it 

mem& to pn/yj.v, whence the noun, pos*»r=a puzzling question ] 

* 

Hniets *ho noun, aa pose of ignorance* i. e. ignorance 
as timed fur * flfect. » Suer* tic irony (Sue rate* feigned ignorance 
jm ohler to entice othcyrs into display of supposed knowledge). 

Tit*- phwicd culture mag-urines display photogtapb* of this or that 
athlete in thi f "St of this ot that Oreek sUtin* 

2 In i<>se : In pV'pm place (Pied. ndj ). Statuesque. 

( ontra. of p'M | N.»to the onrsMion of the article.] 


Possess -%• To posses oneself of (a thing), (V f T.) 
T'» tret For i.n h ou n A 


Ihm-c, the pi«M\e form: 1 am possessed uf extensive land in the 

volant iv ‘ ll.» %*• • < v^i 

» 

1 a. To oneself in patience : To maintain one** 

patience. A*s<\ To po*. sets one & mn*d in patience. 

2 - A tiring in j-os tfr»sion . (’ulj.) Possessed. 

2'. 1 mu in ph session • Actually lurid, or exercise the 

power of ownership (over a property) ; Cp. Possession is nine 


uni h of law 

X ^ 

3* That propcity rime into my possession five year? ago ; 
iiecanm my own [Rcwue of n*ing 4 4 to" ins tend of “into*]. 

4 He N p-*sst* <r»/ with a devil: Dominated by, (fly) To be 
possessed &>tth an ule.i (usuaily devilish) To be obsessed by. 


Po93 ble — fO^dnlity upon a possibility' A douhjie conting*- 
.eno.v. A resu t dep^niing upon a possible event which in its 

turn depend* tip >n ti-^tier remote^*o*aiblo event. 

The «iitf«Ti net* ,1 ivuote oonti money upon & very remote contangeOCy* 
It in i mvu :possibility upon a possibility —Mr Jfoa.Ton. 

atf"Tudt«u MtuUenu g« rn*rally ‘Onfound the senses of Passible, Practicably 

and Prohibit, ft» thvir vernaeul <r equivalent* are <$ie and the eatne. The 

Oiffe eacu between than sb mid therefore becarefully noted, (a) Foiwible 

1 

(adj * sc. that may exist. lupucn, cr in capable of being done : not contrary 
to thti uature of things : [Be + able — happeuahle] 
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Miracle* are not pombU, It is impossible to make a ailk punw out of 
it saw'* aar* You cannot pru&ect the ocean* of tty World against the 
possible torpedoing of trading ships. It i* an impossible t**k -Mw. A^Utm. 

&>, the Adv. jp ombfy** Perhaps, Perchance, in iv be. . 

These proposals are worth coiwkUuug boeamae thoy might possibly ho 
given effect to iu the future, 

fbj Practicebits (i. e. I)>> able) * capable of being efleotcl 
by human agency ; Feasible. 

Archimedes thong)it it poiaible to lift the world, but this haw Wen 
found not yet practicable* 

(c) Prohibit \ (i. e. lb<»ve t able) : Believable subject to 
doubt; having more rcusmis for th.iu , t ejected to 

happen ; likely. H n *13 the .wv probuLp « In all likelihood. 

The ram w.w convict* I 011 p>vb>ib'c mtdencc, 

The uaovemeut. {P««n Tovanu'*, 1* «tjl) * mere possibility «.Mri it> micc<*jh 
is not yet a probability.—-*¥mm. 

It i* pot nib. c, And iodr*M pirwi prob tbl*:, in the enennut that the 
pressure of argument* \yi* mu ongly »we.l ind tbit |*M]>h» weio pie?**! t> 
invest larger air* *unto thsn they felt iu dm d to, -B, 0 , Pitxss More, 

Perhaps the tw> cmrher-* did not intend to give rhe Queen a coj »<•* t 
Account of their interview with H ituier. Pr n hU) after Hamlet a g»Mj*T»os 
forbearance in not f<>romg the u bo .n: • jio*»i > i an t>> the reas<>u of tWii 
coining, they may have foil *ntry 401 up!i>- i»f dhemy in Wtr*yrag n)mt 
thoy knew probab l y they felt if tboy i*p >rt*d mm-h of th*aonVor»sio<.ift 
it would be dbeutreivd ho^r^onipl'jfely Iij h td vert through th^.i, wlnt 
poor dit>h»n^*ti 3 b*< they had shown theiufeives. -DmohtoN, 

Poat —1 *T- po*f up (paper, b 1 U Jke.) • (V. T.) T«/*» 

eti k iu sotue prownmt place. (II *uci, pouter * pi tnrd). 

The list is postsU np showing the nam ** of suecmful »tftdeuU. 

2* The KjJgiv is posted up: AH 'Mimes have been mule 
~up to {late. Hence, used of persona, as being supplied with 
all the details of ti subject or up to daft information. 

The needy appointed nditor of the journal is nut po0tfap to date 
("up'* is adverb to *p«>*ted' and separate froui ‘d^te/J 
* 3 . (Send nja a reply) by ntiara of pos*. : by the t\*xt 

-mail in the opposite direction [originally post 2 * courier taking 
a despatch]. 
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4- The l**t pa$t,: Lit. The tart occjfciotf Whfta • tatter# 
Ac. aro dcsparhei^frora any particular port office. (JllUtary), 
a bugle—call giving notice o£ the hour of retiring far the 
night. -Also, the bugle-call usually s utuded at a soldier's grave. 

5- Poate haetP( id v.) ; with very great haste 

1* tie news of Arnold's death reaches Tom Brown in the file of SkjVi 
and lie travels d >wn pisi-hattc to Hngby only to find that the funeral i* 
over and that his »ld in vater haw been laid to rest beneath the altar of the 
seliool-chnpel —T KwHes. 

Q. Driut’t from, post to pillar [see Pillar]. 

Pot- —1* To m\ke the pot boil : (V. 1 ) To earn suffici¬ 
ent to live up ; To make a living. 

Bence, A pot-boiler : a work of art or literature (usaally 
uof one’s b>st) done only to make money. 

$J To lt"p >h» po* boilino: T » continue any fan or 
merriment ; To keep anything going briJtly. 

3 ( t Vll my things are) (jaw to pot : come to an ill-end } 
destroyed or ruined—(colloquial reference to the particular pot 
in winch old metals are melted down] 

Cp, Gone to the does. 

4 Come and take pot-lu.ck wHlh us j whatever is to be 
had for a meal. 

Let not the pot call the kettle black *. do not btams 
another for a fault from which you too are not altogether free. 

** Qf, Satan reproving wo, * 1 

3- Pot /toot : A hook to hold a pot ov>r a fire. 

H’ is 1 credit to a aiHon, it* is aetudly the frit pothook on the 
cra»e ; the whole weight"!# «n him 

7. Pot-hook* a n/i han/jara : III formed letters (ip hand¬ 
writing ) • 

3 IP -01 haul: (*dj.) Juoliued to fight because of 
in tos it at ion causel by drinkibg. 

PdUr. —1- To pour oil npo% troubled utcUert: To calm » 
disturbance With soothing (oily) words* 
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% To potw* (of ifaw} cold voter on (ft project or * 
P«ww'« ®a»l) .* (V. T.) To discourage 5 To po^h-poo*. 

8- To pour new wine into aid bottlh t To introduce 
measures bated upon new principle! too powerful 'to be 
restrained by old forma, 

^e (Prince William) was prepared to support bis H.yri brother ift 
the constitutiduai coarse, But this course consisted in an attempt to ‘ 
pour new wine into old hottiet .— Times. 

4- It never rain* but it paure ; [But (adv.)» without the 
result that] Events especially misfortune-* always come toge¬ 
ther. ■ Events usually happen teveral together ; they never come 
siugjy. 

Off Mi*fortune cpmo* Jmddle upon huddle , —'\VttwTf% 

When 8 >rrowa coma, they come not sityjh spte*, 

But in 'huUaliont>~~ ShaK, 

' Contra * Nothing succeeds like success. 

Powder- —Not worth powder and *hot\ Not justifying tho 
accessary trouble apd expense. 

Cf. Ttie game is not worth the oandle. 

Power —The powers that be : [a solecism sanctioned by 
the Bible instead of an] rneu nouylu authority ; the consti¬ 
tuted authorities. * 

5 

The pomrs that be are ordained of God,— Rom xm I , 

Mr, Gladstone's respect for the power* that be, from the crown tn the 
te&fcry, from Caper to Dogberry—for all hierarchy of Society,—shu an 14* 
benmt principle of his nature—R ussell. 

I understand that the powers that be look askance upon students who 
take any part in politics-M r. Pols#, 

* 

Premium.—To beat a premium : (Lit of stocks <fc j ^ To 
be over-valued, i, e. at more than the par value. 

, Hence, To be held in high esteem ; (a practice <b..) much 

resorted to .* Demand (of persons or things) exceeding supply. 

Deferential ignorance, concilHxtorj, onmaere, and s plentiful absence pt 
ariginriity and indepeodeaee'are now, sad rimy* Will be at « premium. — 

Pre»©nce —1. Pretence of nind l coolness and read!- 
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nets oj: invention or resource m surfdtn tmergenefa 

% Saving <$**'* presence (u «.* grace). {adv,}} without 
disrespect to ones/*hgmty. * v 

f An npologetic.il phr**e for an unseemly expression made in the presence 
of .i | ri» V or clot gym mi. c» Saving j»»ur reverence \Puct tup <* Bjr jow; 
leave without disrespect to you. (God) the mark. 

Preseat —1* He presented the hook to me, 

2 He presented tnc with the hook, 

\\ >th t*iH»e forms aro r^c t^nised ones of the transitive 
verb k To jnesent ’ Though almost a synonyms of “give* 1 in 
the form 1 it cannot take two objects* 

3 The present, i. e. the pte«ont time. £ 

So up to the pretent = continuing to the pre-ent time* 

The book hi* j»i*H< fc d tlnougb 26 edition* up to the present 
Work th* pna’e of t\c patent, we will n»t hand a rope (ftoyl more —S, 
4 . U pifient . [ Hmic are two ellipses 111 thitt phrase at 
tb* pre-ent tune. 

Of So far , -mil Dlfifjreatiato < Till no **' wuieh suggest* ft change 
tf condition Prcstntfy (* future sclvetb=* very pood). 

Prevail - 1. Tie prevailed upon me to part with this 
property : o\c came by pf*Nu ismti. 

Yet, a uDinmt Inter, his wife’* entreaties^pimat/ upon Ceeser—Dsionfoy* 
2* To p*tvail against or over \ T o gaiu the mastery ovef. 

Prey.—1- Beast of prey ' an animal (carnivorous) that 

feed* on t^e flesh of othwi animals. 

% To %uty upon: Lit. To feed ppm by violence (as 
beast® of prey do) To take as pfrey or booty ; Tojphmder, 

Avoiding to ancient superstition this spectre (Vampire) rose from it* 
gr<iv* <\t night and preyed upon the living as they slept, • 

Disease and bereavement* preyed upon the pool fellow (h e, exerted 
their baneful influence on him,) 

| y t In the converse form, the man fell a prey tO t&elapcholy) 

Pride —i To pridt onttelf on .■ To value ouewlf for s 

To plume oueself oh. 
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The fanatical ftkif-s of India «om«Unm eomftfit wff-tntftilktion and 
pridt tkennlva upon their wretchedness,-OtC. \ 

If fchei o is one feature in lbs n itional life of I set sixty years on 

which 12 iglishmsa nuy justly pride thenttlwt, it is lbs anwlior*tioa ul the 
social condition of the woiker,—R ussbli., 

1 2- To take a pridt in n tiling : To regard it w.th ciattpn 

and pleasure and self glorification. 

Thaw do nothin{ toadies take -» pvid* in the titles which Ooveinmsnt 
is pleased to confer on them.— P. Opinion. 

3 * I an proud of my. nationality * I puds myself upon 
my nationality : if this is rdf-esteem l consider it praise¬ 
worthy, I feel myself greatly honoured l>y. 

W 

PfiniA* Print! facie (Ijit)(>vij or alv) : (arising) at 
first aigb'. At the first gl&'ice* lu the h*t blush. 

* The evidence is prim i facte ag<uu*t tho 

priaio — 1 - To be past one’s prime . To have ceased to 
(hunsh; To have giac heyonl the time when one was at 
his best. 

Io France a woman who is putt the prime (i, e, ]<sst the psiiod of bar 
greatest beauty) is said to be Passb. 

It is s mare SJrsp hasp g jIicjt —to discart what is past itt prime. 

Cj. To fall bshfad the t.m a ; To be ni long n m the swim, 

2 The prime of (anything, e. g. life, beauty, maohood) 

* The beat part of. 

Print —1- Tne book is in print : (pied, adj ) on sale. 
(Differentiate *‘in the press”-being printed], 

2. The book is out of print : sold out; Tive stock is 
exhausted, 

2, Don't rush into print: Publish books or wrfto to news¬ 
papers, Beriews/and other periodicals without sufficient know¬ 
ledge or materials. 

4, Printer's devil; an errand boy in a printing press ’ 
* because he gets so blackeued with the ink. 

(ft is an inappropriate figure to apply the phrase to ip 
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error instead of to tbe person that makes It ’ 

A typographical [jisfcake is said to be doe to the printer’ t devQ, 

Pro. 1- Let us hear the reasons pro and con (Lai); 
(adj) for and agaiust [con is the abbreviation of contra] 

„• 2, The ordinary meetings of public comp-unes in India 
are held pro forma (&dv.); as a matter of form,. L e. only to 
satisfy the rules laid down by the companies’ 4-ct, the real 
business being traasaoted beforehand. 

Probable. [See Possible Ante]. 

In all probability : j(ady.j most probably ; very likely. In 
aft likelihood. 

Note-The character of the phrase would be gone if "all" "were 
emitted. 

/,» ull probability Wadsworth 1 4 stvilard of into mutton was miserably 
fow. —am Fit ..vms U.iycE. Cp. The odds are. 

Promise 1 To go back upon one's promise : To fail 
to keep it, |See Back]. 

2- To keep 1 the word of promise to the eir, but breah it to 
the hope : i. e. as regards what teas hoped, 

3. A young m m of promts* : (adj.) i. e. promising ; 
“giving expectation of future achie vomits and good results. 

So, he promises well. 

Ye wU'> expect that age will perform the “ Promisee of youth.' 

Of He hath borne hiiqtelf beyond the promises of hi* aje .—3 ias. 

Prose, Prose run mad i ordinary unimiginative language 
(as distinguished from poetry) written in wild disorder tineas 
and infatuation devoid of reason or rhyme. 

He whose fashion is aq solemnly bad 
s It is uot poetry, but prose run mod.—Poes. 

So, To talk prose: To speak ordianary language m a 
matter-of-fftot way or fashion. 

Proverb- 1 - to a proverb : (adv.) Proverbially; so 
as to become a proverb (a general saying or adage) for good 
or ill; Praise worthilf or notoriously, 
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A proverb is one mfn'a wit but all men's wisdom. — Russell. 

The Hindus are charitable to a proverb. 

Cf. A proverb and a by-word among all people 

Provide. 1 To provide against a rainy day . [As puts 
do] To take measures beforeftarti to fight with mishaps, 

■ So^ a prudent man provides for his future wants, his safety, 
and anything desirable. 

2- To provide oneself« To equip oneself with necessaries. 

Also, To provide for oneself and dependants : To provide a 
person with a thing* To provide the thing to him*To provide 
it for him : To supply. 

3. Provided that : (conj.) On the condition that ; The 
word ‘provided* is also used as conjunction. 


I will maintain you in competence provid'd you he not refractory. 

4 . Special Providence : Particular instance of God’s 
beneficent oare of all creatures. 

PaychO. The Psychological movant : The exact or 
critical instant for undertaking or doing a thing ; The proper 
or fitting time. Cp. The nick of time. 

Iti3 anticipated that the United States, like Britain in 1014 will prove 
that Germany has marie another psychological miscalculation. —Reuter, 

We are living in a psychological moment in the history of our mvn conn* 
try. The signs are all in oar favour.--Mas. A. Bksaxt. 

Public. 1. Public home: An inn ; a tavern. 

Where the public house «Uys its thousands the grocer's license alway* 
its tens of thousands. 

2* Public life. A career devoted to the service of 'the 
people generally. Social activities. - ^ Civicism. 

3 % Public spirit: Heart for doing good to the community 
or people generallys Patriotism. 

4- la public: (adv.) Before the people at large . In 

open view. 

Contra: In private secrecy): In camera. 

Poll. 1. To pull asunder* : (V, T.) To draw apart: 
To rend. To break no. 

23 
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C f . To pull in pitas or Pull to pieces. 

2* To pull down a buildiug: (V. T.) To demolish: 
To subvert. 

3. To pull of a garment, hat, etc ® To take oft ; To put 
off. To doff. 

Contra ' To pull on (as boots); To put on To dpn. 

4* To pull out (as tooth) To draw out. To extract' 

f}. The grirdtitior pulls up the weeds; plucks them up ; 
tears them up by the roots. 

6. To pM up a horse t To stop turn by means of the 

reius. (V. T.) Also, to reprove (a person). To restrain him 
from taking a wrong course. * 

Hence, Figuratively, (V. I.) in a general sense), To stop or 
halt in any course of conduct 

It in (Minima to uofcfi Ui<*t “ pull up '* when ad reused to the driver of a 
vehicle tell* him to slop if hi* canine he moving, and to move forward if iV 
be stationary. C. Wnmv.»imt. 

7. He 1ms pulltd through: (V. I.) Recovered from his 
serioui illness/ Also, got through the difficult task. 

8. The nurse pulled him through: (V. T.) Enabled 
him to recover from his dangerous illness. Got him over it; 
{‘•Through” is adv, = through a difficulty]. 

Also, He pulled me through : helped me out of difficulties. 

9. To pull to pieces or in pieces : (Y, T.) To break up; 
or tear asunder (something). 

(Fig) To demolish (an argument or thesis). To make 
a slashing criticism of. 

10 . To pull on well together : To be iu harmony or union. 

The British and the Dutch iu South Africa are net pulling on vtry well 
together.— Mu. Polak, # 

The attitude of the India office waa one of reluctant acceptance oi the 
forward movement* advocated by Simla. Simla and Whitehall were not 
pulling mil together.— Mesopotamia Commission. 

(Jy, A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether, To keep to¬ 
gether : To run in harness with. Contra —To pull different ways ; To 
art «t crus,* purposes. % 
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11. To putt oneself together : To rally ; To recover oue- 

Belf. To overcome the severity of some shocl^. 

The innocent auapect p tilled himself together and^ begin to addree* the 

COlllt, 

“ Well, you Harrow fellow* treed not be no beeatly cocky When you 
w«*uted a Hoad Matter you had to come to Eton to get one—(*akl an Etna 

The email Harrovian was d uni founded for a moment, and then polling 
himself together for a final effort <>f deadly aarca^o ixeluimevh ‘ well, at 
any rate, no one can e*y that we ever piodticed Mr. (Gladstone - L, 

12 He had the pull of me : wan in a more favourable 
position. 

C ? . The vantage-ground ; Coign© of vantage. 

« 

13 Pull hack (u.): any retarding uuhmnoe; check or 
draw-hack. A set hack. 

Note *' To poll *> and “To pu.4* 5 ' imp'y motion m oppixnte riireetiotift. 
the foriiit r towards the move* ami the latter, away fruin lam Cure should 
be taken net to uao the out* for the other. 

Purchase. 1. The pr >>perty \$ worth ten years purchase; 
will yield in ten years an uramnt equal to its purchase -money, 
% HU life is not wjrth a years purchase * cannot be 
trusted to last one year. % 

Purple- 1- The purple : (».) The imperial d guity. 

Tba purple robe was the distinguishing dress of the emperor* o r Rome. 
2 Born or nurtured ia the purple, i. e. the royal or 
imperial household (said ©f a prince or princess). # 

To marry into the purple (V. I.) To become a member of 
the royal household by marrying a prince. 

furpos© 1 Or Purpose: (adv) purposely; la 
tentionally; not fry accident. 

This is on purpose laid by florae that bite me 
fro quench my honour—ISH aK. (Hen VI11.) 

, People ein upoi purpose.—I bid 

% Of set purpose-, [this is more emphatic than the above] 

\ 

(adv)Deliberatelj; Designedly. 
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3, On purpose to: In order to (do something) or In order 
that (something mpy be done). 

[See t)>e quotation from Milton under Life—blood] He came here on 
f urposc to see* toe. 

The exclusive character of the English peerage wm destroyed, finally 
and oj set purpose* by Pitt when be declared that every man who had an 

estate of ten thousand u year had a right to bo a peer,— Russell » 

» 

4 . With the purpose of (doing something) 

[Note the insertion of the def. article as specifying the purpose which, 
is qualified by the following participial or gerund phrase.] 

5. Ho spoke to the purpose: (adv) Relevautly to the matter 
in question. 

6. Hm coming here in to some purpose, I. e. with 
reference to certain object, effect or result in view ; (ftdj) useful 
for his purpose. So, To no purpose: (adv) uselessly; For uothitig. 

7. To answer or serve a purpose: To be adequate or 
useful for it. 

PlirSC. 1* purse—proud : (adj) Puffed up from 

consciousness of being rich. 

The most offensive manner in the world is that which combines the 
roughness of the ariizan with the purse-proud inflation of the moneyed 
mau. — Kosskll. 0 

2. To make up a purse: To collect money as a present 
to some individual. 

* 

3 . To purse up one’s lips: To pucker; To contract into 

# 

folds or wrinkles. 

Pursuit.—1- /» pursuance of (a policy or design) : In 

carryiug it out. [pursuance = execution,] 

2. Pursuant to (a notification) : In compliance witk;fya 
consequence of; Agreeably to; conformably to. 

Push- [See Note under Pu/Z] Opposed to Draw. 

1, To push on : (V. I.) To urge oms’s course forward, 

2- To push a matter through : To bring it to a conclusion. 

* 

3 . Jim futhtd for time . cannot find it. 
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So, To be pushed for money. 

4- The push : An extremity ; a critical test or emer¬ 
gency. 

He was put t6 the push, but be neither shrank nor shirked* It is very 
easy to speechify about Social Reform by means of widow-remarriage, but 
■whep it cornu to the push it is no more than mere talk. (i. e. when the 
critical moment of practice arrives). 

Put* [This ia a very common transitive verb*place or 
*et “in any position or condition” expressed by the adverb, 
adverbial phrase, or even the preposition used as ttdverb that 
follows it.] 

1. To put a person about : To put him to inconvenience. 
(About adv. *away from the ri^ht state) [From a vessel which 
changes its course .] 

Often used in the passive form in the sense of “ distracted ” “ flurried” 
#, anooyed. •• c# Put out. I Wat put uboi'.t by hu remarks . 

2- To put aio.it/; To discard (a fneud); To divorce or 
repudiate (a wife) ; To lay by (money) for future use. 

3- To put by : {By *dv .* aside) : To evade (a question 
or argument): To put off (a peram) with evasion. 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave 
A pretence which it nut to be put by. — WokdsWijATK 

Also, To lay aside s for future use (as papers and docu¬ 
ments); To save (as money;. 9 

Put by for a rainy day, i. «. Provide agaiuat it [Intransitive iu khs 
general sense]. • 

4* To put down : To crush ; To quell (as rebelhou) ; To 

suppress [down w causing end]. 

The movement had got too firm a hold to be summarily put down . 

To silence (a person) by confutation. Also, To write down* 

He put down Re. 100 against his name on the subscription list. 

Again, We must put the present discontents down to the poverty 
of the people (i, e. attribute it to the latter as cause,) — 0'«RoWjci/S, 

V 

5- To put forth (leaves, buds, blcMWoai* <feo.): To shoot out . 
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To stretch ont (limbs); To exert (one's strength effort, 
eloquence, energy &o.) [See the Quotation from Macaulay 
under Palm ?*}. 

To display (as light, beauty); generally, To offer to notice; 
To make kuowu (as an appeal, ones opinions <fec); To publish. 

The eyes of *11 men were suddenly surprised at a new and incredible 
lustre winch this petting nun put forth ,— Lwitt. 

When the moment for action comes the great man-of-war puts forth 
Vll its bounty and it* bravery, collet ta its scattered elements of .strength, 
awakens its dormant thunder.—U ko1<<;b Canning, 

0 R>cently he has been putting himse/f forward , i. e. 
thrusting himself into prominence. To put forward a proposal 
thesis, or a thorny «= To set it forth. 

7- To put i7i : To insert, To introduce among others. 

Make the sentence idiomatic by putting in “ and *\ I put, in my oar 
in no one’s boat,. So, Would you kindly put in a word for me* i e, recom¬ 
mend me. 

r 

8 To put in an appearance : To appear [at a meeting or 
in court); To attend. To make one’s appearance. 

9 . The ship put in: V. 1. entered the harbour. 

10. To put in ( V . L) for : To offer a claim for (anything) 
So, He pvt in for that post : offered himself as a candidate 
for it; applied for it, 

11 a. To put off (garments, clothes etc ): To remove (them) 
from one’s person; To doff ( 1 . e. do + off). , 

b. To postpone; To delay. 

Don't put. off till tomorrow what can be done today. 

c. To evade (any person or demand) with excuse ; I put 

these beggar harpies off with promises. 9 

Hence the noun, ‘Put-off - evasion or postponement. 

d/ Put off that libellous composition upon him : Palm it 
off upon him, foiat etc. 

e. (V. JL) To set out from the shore (used of men or 

vessel). , 

12. (a) To put on (clothes): To wear*To don (i e. dod- 
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ou). (b) Put it* on: [ft is indef.»character, emotion, or 
4*p]>earanc<^ assume a character, etc. To simulate# 

He put ov this behaviour with a view to effect. | 

Cp. To take ou. To attitudinise, 

(c) I put the blame on him : I accuse him of this, 
la To put out : (a) To annoy; To disconcert; To irritate, 
[out,-out of temper or the right mood], 
in his old age the merest trifle puts him out. 

Cf To put about (Supra); off urn's balance. To put out of counte¬ 
nance. 

(b) To extinguish (as light, candle, fire etc.) 

(c) Hu is ol«. ver enough to pul out his money most advan¬ 
tageously i,e. lends it at very good interest; invests it very well. 

(A) To exer» ; To put forth ; 

When we nee the social enetgkm put out to day by Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, <»ven the gloomiest pessimist must admit that England is moving 
in the right direction —Hivsku,. 

14 He was a.ole to put through the task : To carry it 
out * To finish it off* 

15 To put together : To combine (parts). 

To put two ami tim together ) To consider facts together 
To put tins and tUhi^loy ether ) so to draw a logical 

conclusion. To infer from given premisses. 

Lucian Gay was nfteu at the top of his form, yet sometimes t ^ar the 
bottom ; and never could put two and two together in Mr. Rhomboid's 
schoolroom —RtiftSBU. ^ 

To put (our, pour their heath together) : consult each other 

with a view to arrive at a satisfactory result. 

Of Two heads rire better than one, 
l^A. To put (a noun or pronoun) 4- to (a noun) [Head the 
remark at the beginning: the adverbial adjuncts begin with the 
preposition : Subject (V. T.) : make liable, 

e, g. Put him to dcith^To cause his death ; To put him to flight® 
cause hirn to flee ; so, To put to inconvenience (fco inconvenience ; To 
incommode) expense, sale, shame, (To shame or du»gr<*ce>, the sword, the 
tect, the vow 4 c. . 
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16. To put the (or one's) hand to (a thing): To begin to 
take hold of. Tp undertake. 

To put one's hupd to the plough. So, To put one's shouldtf to the 
wheel. (To undertake the taak.) 

17. To put one’s signature to a document : To sign it. 

18* To put an end to (an affair, business, matter etc.): To , 
end it. So. To put a stop to * To stop, 

19* Put him to it .• [/< is indefinite for difficulty or 
hardship. Often used in the passive form as 1 am hard put to 
if** I am hard pressed,] 

To be sore beset 

20 . To put to the blush ; [See Blush.] 

21 . To put to the test : To test; To subject to a trial. 

But, To put to (or on) trial [No article before trial.] 

22' To put or set (things matter &c,) to rights: To set in 
proper order. Cp. In trim. 

[Note. The plural form rights *= proper condition or true state]. 

21 . The ship put to sea : Began its voyage (V. I.) 

Cp. Put off, Contra : To put in (V. I.) 

26- Wheu you go to Madras where will you put up.l (V, I.) 
lodge, or take lodgings. 

26, If you come to Lneknow I Shall put you up. (V. T.) ; 
lodge, and entertain you a 9 my guest. 

27. To put a person up to (infinitive, gerund or abstract 
□oun) : Tp instigate him to (an act) ; To urge him to it. 

Also, To instruct him in (oertaiu 'dodges or tricks of a 
subject dec ) 

It was my pleasure to put my pupils up to logic by means of certain 
mnemonic words of my own. t i 

28* A put-up affair : (adj.) Fraudulently concocted. 

29* To put vp a petition or a prayer; To present or 
offer. 

.80. I asked 4be auctioneer to put up my horse ) To exbi- 
or I told him to put up the horse to auction j bit cotta- 

piouously. . 


*1 

> 



Put *« Quasi 

So, To put up a notice : \o affix it to a wall or to a board 
on the wall. To exhibit it in a conspicuous position. 

31. To put up the sword : To sheath^it.' 

Cp. To bury the hatohet, To lay down one's arm*. 

32 To pui up with, nuisance, any person or thing annoy* 
ing % a wrong treatment, hardship, an insult <fcc.) (V. T.) To 
endure, To tolerate; To brook; To submit to; not to resent, 

Those ore some of the oeprican of a jury which a Judge has sometimes 
to put up with ; and it has often been said that Judges are more tried 4h»u 
prisoners.— Sib H, Hawkins, 

Cp To pocket an affront. To bear with (a person). To rough it ? 
To suffer a person to do a thing; To suffer a thing to be done, 

Oo&tra: Not to take (non-sense or bad treatment.) 

33* To be put upon : To be deceived or gulled. 

Algo, to be treated unfairly in respect of work, profits Ao. 
[Note the use restricted to the passive form). 

Pll2Zl6.—The problem or question was at last puzzled out: 
Its solution was made out. 


Q 

e 

Quaff. To quaff the bitter cup-. (Fig) To labour unJer 
affliction. 

Quftln. Qua/mi of tomciencc: Compunction; a twinge 
of the moral sense. An uneasy feeling that one is uot acting 
uprightly. 

.Quasi- Quati [K Latin prefix of many Engfith 
Compnaub with a hyphen joining it to the word qualified 
— as if.] Partaking somewhat of the nature of the unreal in 
some degree; seemingly; piactically; Almost; e. g. Quasi-public, 

a quasi-war. ^ ' 

He hati s quart —miuisterUl position. The verb is quart—poMtimt. e. g. 

^ Cp. As if it wets. 



Qu«»t Hi Question 

Quest To he in quest of fab j. pred) Booking. 

Wordsworth's po**raH seemed to be the very culture of the fetltiog which 
I was tn quest o/—J. S. Mill. 

Question —1 The point, or matter In question : (adj) 
Being at present dealt with; now under debate or 
consideration. The watch in question was found in # the 
accused's coat pocket. So the person in question: one that we are 
referring to. AKo, The matter same into question: w*& di90uaed 
beoeuse of its pruoti *al importance. 

2- Reoonr illation he tween us is out of the question : 
Too impracticable to be worth discussing. [Note the article.] 

2v. Beside the question (prod, adj) Irrelevant to the 
matter in hand or under discussion. Beside the point. 

[Note that (1) has no def. at tide wheies (?) has] 

3. To call in question : (V. T,) To doubt; To challenge 
the correctness of (something.; To raise objections to (any 
statement); To throw doubt upon; To arraign. 

Polomns h deeply *<und\l»zed at the idea of Ins infallibility being 
called in question. — Dkuhto*. 

Under tho mmtiiy law almost any action may be culled in question , 
BeWare of uaing “into” insteid of £in"; for there is no sense of 
movement. Question is merely a state of doubt.] 

4 out of question : (adv.) Undoubtedly. So, Beyond 

■ 

question; without question. Cp Sure as a gun. 

t [No definite article before ‘question’] 

5 I males no question of your integrity: raise no doul)t 
about. 

5a. It cannot be questioned but that <kc: tt is certain 

that <fco. * 

NT Tbe word “But” is . putale—It ehould be treated u txpleti»e. ' 

6 Victory is only a question of time : sure to come sooner 
or lat-*r. 

7- To be or not to be—that is the question (Shak) : the 
problem that requires solution. 
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8- (Self-gorertimest, within the empire w) the burning 
qutation of the day; a subject which is being hotly discussed* 
9 . open- question: a matter on which differences of 
opinion are legitimate. 

10- To leg the question : [a logical fallacy.] To assume 

a disputed conclusion as true. 

Cp- To m 'ike a precarious assumption. Also, Petitio pTmcipii; A 
Woman’s reeson,~~(S haI) 

11. The crux of the qwetion l The puzzlesoroe part 
rendering it difficult to find explanation of a matter. 

Did Mr, Curtis state the fncts correctly ? This i» the. crur of the 
question sad to it there has been no auawer from Sir James Meefcon,—P. 

. 12 To put a question to (a person) = To oak a question of 

(him.) 

ftui — On the qui t rive : (pro I. ad]) [Fr. «long live who ?} 
a wntineVs question to any one approaching him] ; watchful 
against surprise. Watching for something to happen, 

C* On the alert; on the watch. 

Quick—1- The quick: The sensitive parts as flesh 
below the nails.: {Fig) seat of feelmg. The adverbial phrase 
"To the quick" is usually used after the verbs cut > probe, 

sting t touch, <kc. 

This insult stung me to the quick. 

I will tent him to the quick .—Shak. i. e, probe him to the sensi¬ 
tive point. 

2* Lord Ctffson is a fory to the quick: (adj) through and 
through : In every essential part. To the inmost core. 

Quid- A quid pro quo: A Return or requite ; like for like; 
a recompense or equivalent. 

The co-operation of the labour party hat been promised a quid pro quo. 

Quiet. On the quiet: (ad?) Privately; secretly, v 

» v * 

Quits- (Take this money and) l am quits with yon : 
Owe you nothing more. The balance of out accounts is zero* 



Quilt Racktt 

Also, {Fig) 1 will be quite with you: mast* here my Revenge 
on you. 

2. To cry quite : To agree to be on eem term, (by 
repayment or by retaliation;) To agree to give up 
antagonism. 

3. To quit scores: To pay fully; Make even by giving 
an equivalent, 

4 . To play quite: To risk one’s all in getting out of a 
difficulty. 

5- Omittance it no quittance .— Shak (A. Y. L.) Debt is 
not annulled by not being pressed. • 



B, The three Rs: The three important subjects for the 
first elementary education of boys which begiu with the letter 
R or which are pronouced with R initially, viz. Reading, 
(w) ritiug, and (A) rithmetio. 

Back —1. On or upon the rack . (pred, adj or adv.) In 
anxiety or painful suspense ; In distress or under strain. 

He hates him. 

That would upon the eacle ot thia tough world, 

Stretoh him out longer— Shak (Lear), 

Also, Iii strained activity. 

Martin's ingenuity waa for ever on the rack to supply himaelf with a 
light — Huohbs. 

2. To go to rack and ruin : (V. I.) To be wrecked or 
mined : To be destroyed. 

Backet-—1- To be on the racket : To mdke a racket : 
(V, I.) To move about in scenes of tumultuous pleasures. 

2. To racket about : (V. I.) „ To live a gay life. 

3- To stand the racket : (V. I.) To face the coaseonenaes 
(of an action). Cp, To face the nweio. 


Rftcfcft . Rafson 
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Tell me iH am appointed to another poet, am I to Hand the ratktt of 
a fresh election.—D. Hail. 

Also, To come successfully through a tes^ 

Cp, Tt> pass muatar. 

£age All the rage : (prod, ootnp.) In fashion; much 
• resorted to as producing great exaitemeofc and interest; object 
of popular aud eager desire. 

The open-air cure ia all the rage now. 

C|, Furore (Italy or Furor. The fashion (or the erase) 

Rail* — Of the rails: (pred adj.) [Figuratively used of 
any business, speculation, or euterpraise]: Disorganised; not 
working properly. Cp. Out of order; out of trim, 

Rain-1- Rain or thine I will see you tomorrow • 
(adv.) whether it rains or not: whether the day be ramy ox 
sunny. 

2. Provide against a rainy day : [As the Ants do.} 
(Future) Times of hardship, necessity, sickness, or misfortune. 

Also, Provide far that ruiuy day which must come sooner or later. 

Cp. To look out tor squalls. 

3. It hat rained iitelf out ; The rain has oeased. 

[/{ is indefinite for the weather], Cp- The storm has raved itself out. 

4 . It never rains bat it pours : [See PourJ. 

Raise. —1. To raise one's back : (Y. I,) To become 

contumacious or refractory. To recalcitrate. 

% To Raise the blockade or siege : To relinquish it i 
cease its oontmnauoe. 

3. To raise a dust: To cause commotion. Also, To 
obscure the truth. 

4* To raise «tbe wind : To obtain the necessary supply 
of cash 

To promote a company was the last shift to which the penurious law* 
yer resorted for raising the wind 

Raison, -~4. Maim itHn (Fr) The reason for a $f$g's 
existence. This is the raison tfetrt of this publication* 
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Technical and evefc commercial aucceaa is not the entj. rait**. dart of 
ttoverument pioneer factories— Hindu. 

% Raison d'etat : A reason of state. 

* « 

Sake —1- He raked together considerable wealth : 

gathered with labour or difficulty. 

2* To rale up (aoruethiug very uupleasant or painful at 
old but forgotten quarrels, grievances, etc.) To revive with 
expenditure of muck labour. 

3. To •lake up evidence: To bring out from oblivion or 
obscurity. 

Random*—1* Randan ehot \ one not aimed at a 

particular point, 

2 At randoml (adv ) By chance ; without atm or 
purpose ; Cp. At a venture. 

All refoqruerg call on men to live according to a permanent principle 
and not, aa the puet gay*, at random..— Ecce Homo. 

Where tuy wrecked doaponding thought 

From wave to wave of fancied misery 

At random drove, her helm of reason lost,—YotJ.ta. 

Cp At Urge, (He scatters imputations at large). 

Rank.—1- The rank and file : {Lit.) The order of 
common boldiere ; privates. So the ranks. {F.g.) The lover 
classes of undistinguished people. The masses. Ordinary peo¬ 
ple. The proletariate. Contra. The bourgeoise. The classes. 

From the rank and Jilt (i, e, ordinary member*) of the service, whether 
recruited ip England or in India, respectable academic quali ficat ions have 
*lwaya bwn required,—S tatesman, 

Hence, To rite from the ranks : To rise from humble por¬ 
tion to prominence and leadership. Cp. A self-made mpn. 

S- A person taket rank of another .* 'enjoys precedence 
ever him. [no article before ra»l!]. 

8- Tb dote the rants : To come into contact. 

Clary to the belligerent* (Hindu* and Mobomedaaa) on both aide* 
who hare aapayohologie^ moment buried their hatchet* and t Vrf time 
ranks, Cn LV,U To dote ua. 
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' 4* Rani and ftukion : [an instance oS Hendiadys.] 
Fashionable rank; High society, 

Sara- *A rara avis. [Lat«A. rare^ftird]. A. person 
(orthiug) the like of whioh is seldom seen; A prodigy. Phoenix 

Cp. Alone the Arabian bird—5 hah, 

|lf merit bi« parallel. Nun-pareil. 


Bat I smell a rat : suspect a sacrnted listener f (Hence) 
have the Huspicion that all is not right. [See Smell ] 

RatO* At any rate: (adv.) hi any possib’e case ; Even 
if i wider or stronger statement may not he wholly true. 

The contention ia Bound, at any rate, th*t certain eubjecta whioh are 
the necessary outfit of the student must be taught with an * intensive cul¬ 
ture” as to thorougnues* of detail and h f gely by in*isttmce on application. 


Ea jy.—1. Raw recruit [an alliterative combination.} 

A soldier unrip’m skill being newly enlisted. (Fig) 
any person who has not acquired experience m hie trade or 
profession; a tiro ; a greenhorn. 

2- Raw-boned: (adj.) Having one’a bones almost exposed. 
Gaunt ; Lean ; haggard. 

3. I toucfted kirn on the raw : wounded his feelings on 
the point on which ho ie vjry sensitive. 

Every high-handed act hit# Russian pride on the ravo and hasten* the 
reaction which must come sooner or later,—S tatesman. 

Cp To tread on s person’s corns. To cut him to the quick, 

Reach. To reach aftJr a thing: To make*efforts to 
reach, attain, or ohtaiu it. [“ Reach ” generally transitive is 
intransitive here]. 

* ' Cf. To attain to, To arrive at. 

ffg* Distinguish between attain and obtain* 

Read—L Mother will read me a lesson : admonish ot 


reprim&nd me, « 

2. So, my teacher read me a fine lecture: rebuked me 
severely. (Note that “ $ead " is double-object transitive verb 
in (l) and (2)]. 
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3. To read between the lines : (V« I.) To discover a 
meaning not obvious. To infer tbe writer’s concealed meaning. 

Ur, Maurice declared that by reading between the lines &e saw in tbe 
Thirty-nine Articles and tbe Athenaeum Creed the altogether perfect 
expression of the Christian faith — MaTTHBW Akhold 

Cp, Where more is meant than meets the ear— Milton. 

' Readiness.—X- All is tn readiness", (adj. pred.) Every 
things is ready. So, To get things tn readiness. 

g. To make ready: (V. T.) To get ready: To make 
preparation. 

Send me information beforehand that I may make rsady for his visit, 

Cp. Ready to oua’s hand. 

8 . Ready money : money in one’s hands. Cash, ooio, or 
ourroncy notes actually m one’s possession. I have no ready 
money to meet yonr demand. CP- Liquid Assets. 

Reason-—1- &y reason of: (prep.) On aocount of; 
in consequence of; Through. 

Re escaped the penalty of non-attendance by reaeon ef his itlneos— 
“[Reason” is highly abstract, therefore uo article is prefixed]. 

Cp. On the score of, (ioore=head or category]. By or tn 

virtue of. 

2. It stands to reason (V. I.) Is reasonable; or con¬ 
sonant to reason ; is generally admitted. 

Contra : To be paradoxical, 

3 , Woman’* reason. [See Woman]: Petitio Frinoipil 

Reckon- To reckon on or upon ; To oouut or depend 
upon. 

In her Clerk of the Council (Sir A Helps) Her Majesty always could 
rechm upon a stanch, thoughtful, and capable adviser, -/TiJMfc 

2, To reckon with: (V. T-) (a) To take into calculation. 

He Is a negligible quantity—one that need not be reckoned with, 

1 was warned that the possible rise in prices must be reckoned with to 
consequence of the war. * 

The Congress is a force in the land which has to be reckoned with for 
good or for evil—-M adras Tutsi- 



Reckon 

( 6 ) Te settle aoootmts with; To call to afloounfi. * Thera 
was then no democracy to be reckoned with' 

3 . To xfiekon without one'a boat, [See User.'} 

4 , To pay the reckoning : To meet the charges made by 

a host in a hotel or tavern. 

.Op, So oomes a reckoning when the banquet's o'er 

The dreadful reckoning, and tnen smile no more—Oar. 

5 Day of reckoning ; a time when aooouuts or differences 
mast be settled. 

The great day of reckoning : The judgment day. 

Record —1 /» (or upon) record l (adj. pred.) Recorded; 
registered. [No article] 

% To travel out of the record : (adr.) Beyond the limits 
of relevancy. Away from tho subject. 

COQtra To keep to the record* 

3 . To beat the record . f > surpass the best performance 
of its kind To outdo all predec *ssori> o>i the Unto 

So, to break the record, [The record =* the register of eimlar antece¬ 
dent facts]. 

Hence, * record 1 is used as an adjective: 

He has given a record tcrfycc Tht»y proti >uviw*d it a rerord popularity 
—Sib H. Hawkins (i. e. as surpassing nil antecedents of the kind.) 

Contra: To hold the records 

At an ingenious fantasy of speculations of aU itnigiaable kinds, it is 
certain to hold the retard *—L Rayisw. # 

4 , The recording angel : one who registers men’s good 
and bad actions. 

a 

But, nuA sa r.ngtlt for tho good man's sin 
4 Weep to record, and blush to give it in—C aWPBBU. 

Red’—3. (panght or taken) red-handed: (adv.) while 
committing a crime. [Pig. from the bloody deed of murder 
handa being red, i. e. blood stained.] In the act itself. 

Op. In. flagrante tUUeto. 

% * Red letter day: A fortunate day worthy to be 
remembered. 

29 



Red 450. Refusal 

** 

[Originally, a church festival day indicated in the Prayer Book by red 
letter#). Hence, any day of special significance memorable ae date of joyful 
occurrence 

Tbua ended a retylettcr day in the quiet life of Kaljgunge (Dacca)— 
Statksmah. (Reference to Lord Konaldehay’s visit). 

Contra ’ An evil day in the memory of one. 

3 » Red rag to a person : anything that especially enrages 1 
him : [any red object enrages a bull]. 

3 a. Red republican : an anarchist. 

In the lirut French Revolution the extreme republicans used to wear 
a red cap. 

St. AMwgojido held extreme opinions, especially on political affair*, 
being a Republican of the reddest dye. — Loita Bbaco^sfuld. 

4 > R?d tape. . Excessive adherence to form and routine 
in public business. 

The jed tape and oiro umlocation of so elaborate an admfaiatrative sys¬ 
tem are only minor objections.— -Albert Shaw. 

[Here is a sarcasm on the delay and inefficiency caused by disregard of 
common sense,—From the red tape used in tying up papers in Government 
office**]. 

Reed. (To lean on or trust to or in) A broken reed : (To 
rely on) a support which is unreliable 

Thou trustest in the staff of this brokeri reed.— Bible. 

Thc^borals gained, in ceitain districts, the support of that’very broken 
reed, t.h«* Irish vote, which was destined to pierce the hand of so many a 
confiding candidate who leant upon it—G. W. E. Russell. 

Ip. *fo grasp at a shadow. Contra, Sheet anchor*» mainstay. 

Reel* (To go or talk) the reel : (adv.) straight off; 
in rapid succession. (Fig. from fishing which requires the 
alternate wiudiug up and unwinding of thread on a wheel). 

Glibly ; in a lively thoughtless why, 

Cf>. To reel off or rattle off (To talk or wrtfce without effort.) 

Freddy will ml of columns shout bit bout’s acreage* and income, 'tak¬ 
ing care not to* understate the amount in either case.—R umbll, 

Refusal—1* I will give you ihefre/tmt q/’thia thing; 



Refusal ttt Relief 

the option of taking or refusing (it) before, it is offered 
to others, < 

So, you have the refusal of it. 

2- He 'brill take no refusal: He is irupoftiuiaie. 

Regard.— 1, As regards : -(prep.) About; regardin g; 

respecting; concerning ; anent: So far as it cou erne. [See AsJ 

As regard* my qualifications I beg to "state etc. 

2- la this regard''. In tins respect ; In this behalf. 

3. la or with, regard to : (prep.) Regarding; Touching. 

4- Remember me to him with my kind regards : my beat 

eompluneuts. [Note Urn plural.] 

Rein.—1- To give the rein or reim to (ns temper 

am.iginatiou etc.) (Fig.) To allow it unrestricted freedom; 
__ * 

To let it go its own way. To let it have free scope. 

lit rrin to the Preaa, OJliver had «*id that they trusted 

at iu future to the control of a-healthy public opiutpju—TlM&& 

op. To let Ioobs. 

2 To take the reins of Government l To assume the 
guidance or management of it. So, To drop the rains of 
sGovferiiment : To resign office. 

3, To draw rein : £V. I.) [Lit.] To stop one's horse ; 
To puli up. (Jiff') To semit cue’s efforts ; To curtail expenses. 
4- (To die) with the reins in one's hands : (adf ) while 

*t work or in office. Of. To die in harness. 

Lord Clarendon passVB away with the reins of office in his hyids with M* 
[faculties undecay ad and hi. reputation undimiiiuhed.—T imss, 


Relief—1, To stand out (V. I.) in relief : (adj) 
Promiheut. 

% The report bring! out (V. T.) the fact ir. full relief ^ 
<(adv.) quite vividly aud prominently. 

The change brought into clear relief the position occupied by the 
Huguenots,—RusasuL, 

To throw into relief [See the quotation under Wit]. 

' 3. To relieve nature {?. 1) To ease nature by passing 
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•tool or voiding urine. 

4* To relieve onJs feelings ; To give vent to them, 

5 To relieve a person of a burden or load : To take it 
off him. But, he is relieved from, misery or any state,, 
or condition etc- 

Report— 1. The report goes'. It ia said; They.lay; 

On dit. The rumour is spread, 

2 (Faithful) through evil report and good report', with¬ 
out minding whether the matter is reported or spoken of 
favourably or otherwise. 

Request—L The artiole is in much request, (adj. pred.) 
In threat demand ; much sought after. 

Experts, such a* land agents and surveyor*, were always in request. 

The High school boy will be more in request for the noDrsnticeship than 
any other tjpe of youth —Siu J. Msbtok. gr 

2 ; It will come into reguest: Be sought after; 

Responsible*—1. One man ia responsible to another 

for his action-*: answerable or liable to be called to account- 

% A thing is responsible for another: serving as cause 
for txvilanation of. 

i' v 

The ftr t of Ventriloquism was probably vffpofuible for many supposed 
oracular utterances. 

3 . T<> do a thiqg on one's mn responsibility • without 

being authorised by a person competent to give the authority. 

Rest 1• To go or pass to one’s rest ; To die [See Pass] 

Since the commencement of this volume many of the old friends men* 
tioned in it with affectionate remembrance have pone to their H 

^ Revenge 1. Revenge is loild justice s ’ [See Avenge]. 

Revenge at first though sweet. 

Bitter ere long back on itself recoils. —-IfiLTorf- 
* (JP» Retributive Justine ; Nemesis, 

2 Tu revenge one’s self on : To take vengeance; To be 
revenged. ' 



R«v«nge <W Rid# 

[Revenge, in the carrying ioto effect of a bitter desire to injure an 
enemy for a wrong done end U & purelyjpewoiifd feeling. Pengwnct involves 
the idta of Wrathful retribution cure or lee* jtitt end ta-ty arise from no 
personal feeling and may be taken for another’$ wrong. • 

Hence the verb Avenge (Transitive taking either a person or hi* wrong 
as object)} 

3. Private revenge : Vendetta. 

$. Time ha$ if* revenge* : Cp. God’s mill griucla slow. 

Rhyme- 1. Without rhgm or reason (adv ); For no 
causa whatever (reasonable or accountable came : a sort of 
hendtadys and alliteration]. 

H« c» ring rhyme with reuon and rhyme without reason and without 
reason or rkpne— G- Pablb (Edward I), 

Rid- 1- To be or get (V. I.) rid of: (V. T.) To befrtt 

front or diseuotinibarad of (any person or thing that is a 
nuisance or pest.) 

At any rate I mmt/jet rid of ■fiic'i pinchbeck friendship, 

2- He is a good riddaux : It is very well that I am rid 
of him. I am well out of him. Cp. He is better away. 

Ride. 1- The ship ride* at anchor : is anchored and 
floating buoyantly. 

Bat, the ship rids* the waves adommites them. The ship ride* hard 
or pitches violently, 

2. You are riding fyr a fail : (fig.) acting recklessly ; 
courting disaster. 

3 To rid« full tilt at a person: To pursue aud vigorously 
attack him. [Taken from tournaments]. 

4* To rid* oue\ hobby or one’s hobby horse : e(fig.) To 
pursue any favourite scheme or theory (or fad ) 

[The ndverhiat adjunct “ to death ” is added to the phrase to mean eo 
aa to kill or overdo it ] 

He ha# been rid'*y the nKrase to death i using it too frequently to bore 
or cause disgust and weariness, 

Cp To crack the wind of the poor phrase—Baas (Hamlet,) 

«w5. To ride the whirlwind : To direct the storm. 

And, pleased the Almighty’s order to perform. 

Hides in the whirlwind and directs the storm,—A ddison, 

0. To ride out the storm or weather: To come safely 
through ii To withstand its fury. *The vessel will ride 
<nu the gale" ( Ag t disturbance or agitation). 
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Right 


7. To ride rough shod over persons : To pursue a violent 
or selfish course regardless of the pain it causes to them. 

g. The two travellers happily carried 01 ft the plan of 
riding and tying : sharing one horse ip^euch a way that one 
traveller after riding ahead left the animal tied to await the 
other that he in his turn follows his example. 

Rift The little rip. in (or within) the lute : (fig.) 
Incipient cause though apparently slight, leading to wide 
breach and dissension. The sigu of coming discord or distur¬ 
bance of harmony. 

•• 

Unfaith iu aught” i* want of faith m ail; 

If is tke little rift vithin (fie lute 

That by ami by will make the music mute 

Ami av«r widening, slowly eilence all — Tesnyboit 

c*. The thin end of the wedge. 

Rfght—1. The right man in the right place : The man 
exafctly fit or proper for the place. [The idiom consists in the 

repetition of right.] 

Contra ■■ square peg in a round hole. 

2. You are on the right side 0 / fifty : not yet fifty 
years old. 

Contra : wrong side <5r shady side. 

3 You have hit the right nail on the head: [See Nail].. 

4* To give or extend th* right hand of fellowship to a 
person : ^cordial welcome as associate. [Friends shake each 
other’s right Kami]. 

5 . You ere my right hand ; Essential or indispensable 
helper; chief assistant 

Cp. Fid us Achates; Henchman. , 

» Also, you are my right hand man (adj.)' 

0 . Put your rigid hand to the work ; set to it with 
earnest vigur. 

7- To pvt or set to rights : To put into right (i. e. good 
and proper) order. To arrauge (aB hair, dress, or any matter) 

property. 
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The clever doctor tet my Wend to right* (he, cured him) [Not* the 
plural form—probably in imitation of the adverbial suffix “S’ 1 —so, By 
right} (*dv) t The property should have been made of er td him b$ right* % 

cp To set oue’s house iu order. * 

8 . To be in the right (as opposed to wrong) \ To have 


juetJbe on one's side. 

For modes of faith let graceles* zealots fight 
His cannot be wrong, whose* life is in the right, —Pops, 

9. In one's own right : By absolute right. 

He is a Raja in his own right *not called such by courtesy. 


10 To //<* fight about : (adv) To the opposite direction. 
He was sent to the right about: packed off* Dismissed unceremoniously. 
To go or turn to the right ubout, i. e, facing round. 

11. R#A/ r and left 9 (adv) [stuctly] T5 or on both sides, 
(usually) fn all directions. 

The crowd wu* dispersed right and If ft [Beware of giving the 
full giammatie&l form * to the right hand and to the left hand Fig. He 
was abused right and left, u «, The abuse "came from all directions. 

Cf- On all hands. 

Riot To run riot : (V. I.) To act or move without control. 
To throw off restraint [used with tongue, temper, fancy, imagina¬ 
tion, as lMmhmtive] riot: (adv) riotously. 

That an ungovernable temper running constant riot should cchaioate 
to madness in jtiafc what would be naturally expected. 

Our fancy ran riot among our pleasant sins. 

i 

Rjge 1. To rise in the world : (V. I.) To attain higher 
social station. 

%. To rue to an occasion ; To develop powers suited to 

meeV or combat^the occasion [See Occasion]. 

Those who know Lord Chelmsford are most confident of his capacity to 
rise to the demand* of his new office —Graphic. * i 

it is hoped that the promoters of the Hindu University will fist to 
their responsibilities .— 1 Tints or Ivor*, 

So, To rise to an emergency or requirement* 

3. To rise with t)t€ fccaston* 
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Road 


Van de Wejer it roan who always rwe with theoto avion, and 
1 always germed indued and fitted for bia work.—T imes. 

4 - frioea are on-the rise : (pred adj) : increasing; risiug. 

5 -The proposal yr\\\glve rise to bitter controversy ; (V. T.) 
occasion. Cause. 

6 The boy is now rhing fifteen : getting on for that age. 

7. To worship the rising tun : [The Hindus literally do^ 
this] (fig.) To pay court to one acquiring wealth, fame, or 
power. 

The true chivalry revered the pant, and was the faithful guardian of 
great memories iu the midst of irreverent and ephemeral visions. The 
false chivalry worships the vising sun and makes fiienda With those forces 

which have the promise of the future.—R ussell. 

* 

Risk- 1- To run a risk : To incur hazard ; To encoim- 
ter danger generally. [Cognate object: risky course.} 

2. Te run the risk of (* thing) : To expose oneself to 
(its risk or hazard) the possibility of losing it. 

A Negro would run the risk of being lynched if he should aspire to 
marry a white man’s daughter. 

3- To take risks : (The name as 2 without reference to 
any particular loss, but note the plur ti). 

4. (He did so) at the risk of his ftfe (ady): exposing him¬ 
self to the chanoe of losing his life [Beware of using to for of]. 

t hold it *u honour to have been so many years a journalist, and never 
Will the public proaeoutor, with hi* declamatory commonplaces, succeed in 
stigmatising men who write conscientiously and courageously, and defend 
all our liberties at their own personal risks— Vax Dk Wbyir* 

4 . At 0 toner's risk : (adv) the owner agreeiug to bear any 

contingent loss. 

* 1 

Road. J* There is no royal road to learning ; w»y of 
Attaining (it) without trouble. , 

There if no royal road to eacceaa, but one hae to get hard knocks 
and start from the bottom before he can aspire to get up.-— Ms. Jutwuxsr. 

“"The only royal road to peace i# the right road and the righteous read, 

Cf. Short cat. 
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2- On the road : (pred adj) Travelling; Tramping about. 

3- He bas taken to the road : Become a tramp 

4 Roadthog ; A bicyclist or motorist regardless of others’ 
safety. 

Boar. 1- The roaring game: Skating, because It causes 
roaritot laughter and hilarity. 

• 3- To tei the table in a roar ■ To make the assembly of 
host and guests laugh loud. 

So, To set the room is a roar : the company in the room. 

3. To drive a roaring business or trade ; carry it on so 
that its success is loudly spoken of. 

Cp. Bon .in t a, business (American) ; A run of luck. 

Boast To rule the roast (or roost ) ; To have the lead. 

To be the master (in any company or enterprise). 

Suffolk, the new made Duke, that rules the roast.— ‘Sbajs. 

Cp. To lord it over \ (To domineer), 

Bock. 1« (To see) rods ahead: (Lit.) danger of 
shipwreck; (fig.) an imminent denger ; A danger looming near. 

Cp- Breakers ahead ; Storm brewing : 8o ( To run upon the rooks. 

2- Built or founded on the rock : Securely and firmly 

based. * 

3- He went up like a rocket and came down like a etiek 
achieved a sudden but ephemeral fame, glory, or success. 

4* Rock-bottom prices . The lowest possible price. 

Bod. 1- T he rod: use of the cane for flogging purposes, 
[concrete for the abstract]. 

Spare the rod and spoil the child —•Protscij. 

% To make a rod for one*t own back .* To create trouble 
for oneself. 

3. To tits the rod: To submit to punishment gladly. 

4- | have a rod in pickle for you t Keep punishme ut of 
you in reserve. 

Roland A Roland for an Oliver : [These are Hie names 
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of t*wo comraues jn Charlemagne legend*] one lie or incredible 
story matched with another. 

I gave him a RolAnd for hi» Oliver : a good effective r&ort or retalia¬ 
tion. Cp Tit for tat, A quid pro quo. 

Role. To play the role of : [See Play], 

Roll -1. A conveyance rolled past (or by) : moved qy 
advanced near (V. I.). 

2. Years roll on (or by); (V. I.) Go smoothly [time is 
often metaphorically reprenented as a whtc(\ . 

3* To roll up (V. T.) To wrap with clothes^ or any 
covering material, To surrouud completely) To envelop; To 
in wrap* 

Hiuderburgh'e plan to outflank and roll up the Russian Rumanian 
armies has failed. — Mail. 

Also, To put out of action; To render useless or 
inoperative. 

Why then should we scruple at all to leave all power in the hands of 
the executive to roll up our court* of law, to suspend or lay low your 
legislative councils altogether '<—S. Sabtri. 

3a. To be rolled into one - pressed into one mass by 
rolling. 

The Indian system of trials in which the prosecutor and the judge are 
rolled into ant. — A Majdmdar. 

He is saint and philosopher rolled into one. 

4 . He rolls in wealth (luxury or esse): hfca it in 
abundance (being completely surrouuded as it were by it) 
[roll =5 wallow]. 

4a. *So, to roll on the moss : To use and expend pouch 
mo uey, * 

5 , A roUing itorih gathers no moss ; A person constantly 
changing his calling or occupation cannot amass riches. 

Also, talents or acquirements if constantly exercised or 

practised do not get rusty. 

Cp. (l The used key is alwajfr bright.'* 
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Rome • 1 Rome t oas not built in o cftty: It took year* 

t, 

an,d ages te raise the superb structures to he seed in Rome. 
Henc(',-yrsat*r88uits are achieved by years patient toil. Don^t 
lose heart. 

v , 

2. When at Rome do a» the Romans do : Adapt yourself 
to ^our environments (without mioding'fitii^aa, propriety, or 

Jven conscientious scruples). 

Cf Swim with the stream or current. Follow the fashion, 

1 see the right and approve It too 
Condemn the wrong and yet the wrong pursue. 

Room* 1% Appointed in the room of a person : as 

substitute for him ; In succession to him., 

Cp. Id place of. In lieu of, 

2. (To find) room and to spare . (adj) Enough; sufficient 

Cp ftnough and to spare 

3. To make room for a person : To withdraw iu favour 

of him, i. e. to give him standing ground. 

Also, To clear a space for any thing . 

Iu the general senee, To open a passage. Cp, To give room, 

4. Here is no room to turn in ; The space is confined. 

So colloquially, no rooi% to swing a cat, 

4a. I would rather have hit room than Ats company : Ilia 

society is disagreeable to me.. 

Cp. I wish him away. 

Root 1* To get or lie at the root of the writer, i. e. the 
bottom of it: Source, origin, (also) Essential substance. 

Though his Style was as yet a little boyish and florid, Ur. Bright had 
already the root of the matter in him (i. e. was essentially sound.)— Tmes, 

If we take the,sout in its wider sense, we shall not be less careful to 
catechise ourselves about the conceptions which lie at the very root of our 
citisenship —Robsi&l. • 

% To take root: (Lit) To take firm hold of the soil (a# 
plsntt;); (fig) To get well established (as institutions). # 
Also, To strike root , 

Hence the adj. *‘deep-roo|rd * (prejodice/befief, antipathy An) * 
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3 > Do fay the axe to the root of a thing (as institution, 
system, creed, belief &c.): To set about destroying it radically. 

4- To cut rap (a thing) root and branch : , (adv) 
completely, 

The poor effete Bureaucracy la to be swept sway root and branch. 

Cp. Stock and barrel. # 

4a. Hoot and branch liberal or reformer : (adj) Radical* 
through and through. To the core. 

Rope. 1. A rope of sand : (fig) A very feeble tie; any 
thing apparently Btrong but in reality liable to give way easily. 
A delusive security. 

The osth they took to stand by each other was only a rope of sand. 

Broken-reed. 

2- To give a person rope enough or plenty of rope (and he 
will bang himself) t Not to check him in his cdbrse (usually of 
tuiBdeeds) (but trust to his bringing about hiB own destruction) 

3. To do a thing with a rope round one's neck : (adv) on 
immediate peril of one's life. In imminent danger of death. 

4. He knows the ropes : is thoroughly acquainted with 
the necessary conditions (in any sphere of action). 

.So. He requires to be put up to the'ropts [mark the plural.) 

5. On the ropes > i. e. the tight rope : one on which the 
ropedancers perform. (Jig) In a tense position. 

Russia is still on the ropes and will in due time come up again climb- 
log strong in tier purpose.—Loom George. 

Rose- 1. To do anything under the rose : In secret ; 
secretly; or in secret confidence. (Lat) sub-rota [Rose is (he 
symbol of secrecy.] & 

Id the enemy's rank we have under tke rose some friends. 

2 He a bent upon gathering life** rota: seeking 
pleasure. 

« $. A bed of roses : A very pleasant easy situation. 

tn proportion as a man's eourse of thought deviates from the ordinary 
links, his seat must lcBa and less resemble * food of rota, —Roseau* 
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4 . Life is not all rose colour .: fpred. adj.) rose-coloured 
or rosy.: very pleasant and agreeable; no pleasant outlook. 

. So, He taker rose-coloured views, i. e. sees things through 
rose-coloured spectacles : is optimistic. * 

C+ Beer and skittle (well pleasure end amusement.) 

& Crumped rasedeqf; (Fig) an alloy of vexation marring 
general happiness. Cp. A fly In tbs ointment. 

Q. $0 rose without a tfrom 1 There is no unalloyed 
happiness. 

But when you hare our roses , 

You barely leave our thorn to prick ourselves.—*3 har (A. W.) 
Flowers of all hue and without thorn the rose. —MiLTO$f. 

There is no rose without a thorn and the thorn is the provision o{ 
nature in order that the beauty of the rose may not be despoilt*. 

Rote. To learn by rate : (V. T.) To Commit to memory 
without intelligence. * 

By finding truth they (the world at Urge) mean only learning by rotj 
the maxims current around them.—Sees Ho^o, 

So, To know of say by role. 

Rough. 1- The roughs : (n) crowd of rough, disorderly 
people. The mob ; The rabble ; RowdieB; hooligans. 

2. The roughs and smooths i The bard and easy parts of 

life. 

3. I have seen the document tp the rough, i. e. in its 

rough or unfinished state. • 

So, To do a thing w» the rough (adv): in the general »*v i * 
without much earn or labour bestowed upon it. • 

4 . This degradation is rough on him ■ bears hard upon 

him ; Is a misfortune which be does no* deserve. 

Cp. 4 . P*ck of troubles ; Hard lines tar. 

5. To rough It [It is indefinite for condition of life]. 

To put up with hardship and discomfort. 

To 4° without ordinary conveniences of life. 

Contra ; Tp live in clover. 
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, 6- Rough and ready l ^adj) [alliterative combination] 

Not carefully finished; barely suiting the purposes (fig of 
persons unceremonious in manner but reliable and always 
prepared for emergencies.) * 

7- Bough and tumble : (u) a haphazard fight; melee# 

Cf Spill and pelt* 

(adj) Regardless of rules ; rude and disorderly (set of people), 

8* He is a rough diamond : A person of genuine wtfTCU 
but rude aud unpolished manners, Contra : Red sea apple.' 

9. To lick (a person) urith the rough side of on/s tongue : 
( V. T.) To administer reproof to; To reprimand; To speak 
severely to. 

Round. 1« To bring a person round : { V. T.) To restore 
him to health or consciousness. 

# Also, To induce him to change his opinions. 

A perbon comes round (V. I.) 

2. To come or get round a person - To gain advantage 
over him by flattery or deception. To cajole him into doing 
something ; To wheedle* 

The Doctor came round the imbecile patient and got him to subscribe 
one million to the University Fund. ' 

3- To argue round and round a subject: Not to come 
near it [The repetition is emphatic]. 

4- “You are stating your case in a round about way: 
(adj.) Not direct or straightforward. Cp. To beat about the 
bush. To skilly ehally ; To dilly dally. 

5- To round of (a sentence, career etc.)=*(V. T) To 
bring to * well-ordered condition. To finish completely. 

6. To round up cattle: To collect and bring them into 
an enclosure.. 

7. He is an all round man; (adj.) of many sided talents, 
versatile. 
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7a. A mathpmatioian all round: (adj.) in'every respect or 
particular. 

This oaevement [Boy scout*] was founded by Lieut Gan. Sjr R. Baden— 
Powell ** to hel^ the boys of whatever class to become aft round men ” 

The Government of India have secured the assent of the Secretary of 
State to an alLround increase of pay (in the Police foree)-IiOm> Chblmbford. 

8 To make or go one’s round ■ To take one’s customary 
•walk (usually on inspection duties). 

9. The story goes the round: Passes from mouth to mouth. 

10 . A person rounds on his accomplices : peaphes upon 
thetr^; Informs against them in breach of faith ; turus approver 
or King’s evidence. 

11. Round numbers : Those made up of digits the last 
being zero as tens, hundreds, thousands, etc. 

But a round sum** a considerable amount. 

Samuel $lorley contributed round sum* £ 3,000 or £ 0,000 at a time to 
large undertakings — Kussbll. 

12 round robin : A petition, memorial, or remonstrance 
signed by names in a circle that it may uot be discovered w^o 
first sigued (as the ringleader). 

Route- Sn route: (Fr): [udv] fti the way; during the journey •' 
In the mail ears letteia are carried and sorted en route. 

Tourist's tickets permit the holders to journey to several places with 
liberty to break the journey en route . 

ROW- 1. At is a hard row to the hoe : The task is 
difficult (metaphor from gardening): Cp. tough jojj. 

2. To rdw down (V. T.) : To overtake (auother boat) in a 
rowing race: To bump. •* 

3^ We row or tail in the tame boat: (fig) are placed in 
equally embarramng situation : Equally circumstanced. 

Cp. To be in tbe same box. 

4 . To kick up a row: (V. I) To raise noise; (Jig) To 

make a noisy .protest. 

- Cf. To.kick up a shindy. 
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Rqb 1. To rub down (a horse): (V,* T.) Tq groom; To 

* 

curryf 

2. To rub in the wrong way (V. T.) i e. To stroke (aw a 
cat) against the grain (Lit), (fig) To irritate by opposition. 

Cy. To ruffle otto's feathers( =* To make him angry), 

3 . To rub up (metnoiyf eto.) .• To brush up; To freshen. 

I must rub up Calculus (or Sanskrit); also. To rouse (a person) to action. 

4. There it the rub [oft quoted from Hamlet’s famous 
soliloquy]. That is tho point at which doubt or difficulty 
arises. A puzzling question. 

Cp. Where the shoe pinches. The rubs and worries of life«aBothers. 

Those who play at bowls must look for rubs —Proverb. 

[rub a (In bowling) inequality of ground impeding or diverting the 
howl} 

Rubicon To cross the rvbicon : To do an aot from which 
there is no possibility of retreat or withdrawal without utter 
ruin; To take a decisive step (often used in the passive form.) 

[Julius Caesar in B. C. 49 crossed this small boundary river of Italy as 
hte decisive action, 1 e. declaration of war against Rome.] 

c# The die is oast; our boats are burned, also, Serbouian bog 
(from which escape is difficult). * 

Rule- 1 Buie of thumb : a . rule that is basedi upon 
practice and not upon strictly scientific theoriea 

[Used attributively before persons, process t calculation}. 

% As a rule: (adv) usually; more oftea than not. 

As a rule, the sphere of a man's activity is fixed by the tin;* he is 
forty—T im w. ♦ 

The absolute cheat has os a rule a short life though perhaps a merry 

one.—R 08 SBLL. <*• On tite whole (Generally). 

3, One’* ruling pateion : The motive a that habkvaUy 
directs bis actions. 

e 

The ruling pauion, be ft what it w31» 

The t'uling papio# conquers reason atilt—Pore, 

At forty the concentrated energies of the soul are thrown into tho 
employment which has become the rising passion.— Tins. 
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' fdVttfe ikroarf: (V, I.) [See Bonat.} 

[The vwb li intransitive in its primary hum. But It la used 
trawiltively whatsit take* * connate object and whan ebsuratm sense is 
given to it} 

%, To rm a raw ; Lit To run a running [ooguate object] 
To contend in a race, {fig) To rater into a contact nr 
competition; To compote. 

Slots following distinctive usee 
{») My horse ran is the race. (V. I) 

($) My horse ntn a twee with yours. (V. T) cognate object, 

{«) t have ran my race :-(L e, course of life) (V, T.) Ditto, 
fie passed away before he had run half his race. 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race—G oldsmith, 

(d) My net is run. Passive form of (c). 

Hence, To run a risk, i. e. a risky course (See Risk,] 

So, To run a chance of being rich. 


Things must ntn their count; be left to themselves. 

2, To run a hotel {or a company, any enterprise etc ) 


<T. T.) To wry 4fc on; To keep it going. 

Bvery public department »b*U he ran on businesslike lines bat nob for 
business ends« 

# (e) To run grands or mempetzsTo <nrry them as by running. 

I Tbe a treats ran Hood : caused blood to run t e. Sowed with. 
Fountains running wine-VUc \ clay (VirgiuU). 


2 a. To tun (a parallel, or compamou) to death To apply 

it too closely. To force it, 

To ride (a jest) to death, (t, e. overdo it,) # 

3b., To nt» to earthi (V. T.) To chase (game) to its lair, 
fiy) To discover after long search. 

2c.* To rm the gauntlet: [see Gauntlet.] 

To tm across (a person) ; To fall in with ; To meet 
iccidenteily. 

34, She was much rm after .* Her society war sought by 

a 

rm tWng m.): To com* into 


ptfMQ^r people 

r m m 

4* To 



oUtsiou with. 13m ship raw w*a«i#/a roc*. 
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5. To run at a person : To attack him with sudden violence. 
Cj>, To rush upon. 

fi. To run awfy ; (V. I.) To flee; To abscond. 

7- To run away with (V, T.) : To carry away secretly or 
clandestinely. 

Hence, a run away match or marriage* one effected after 
elopement. 

8« The clock has run down (V . I): stopped for want of 
winding. Hence, {fuj) I fo<l much rundown (p. p.rulj.) enfee¬ 
bled from over work, pot r feeding etc. *Sr ; my health has rvn 
douoi. 


9- To run (a person or thing) doyoi : (V. T .) To*pursue* 
with scandal or opposition; To chase to weariness (as a stag), 

10. To run a pet son laird . [See Hard]. 

11. My fticml has urn ur into debts ; incurred. 

It*? ran >nf > f/nat danys* t enor, absurdity, practice 

12- d'he aand-glaas has ran out : 'out denotes coir pit tion 

>r exhaustion]: topped working after running to the end uf its 

turn?. (7.1 ) My atoc\ has run oat: is exhausted. But, 1 urn run 
out of my stock. 

A time must come when unwic will run itirff out .—J S Mna. 

The saudd aie running out and it now nH!y remains for me to tale 
vwo of you sirll (i. e time is neatly up)—Loan Hardin ah. 

So f our long vacation will soon run oufmeome to an end. * 
Ah*», Tile lease has not tun out yet.* expired. 

Cp. To run low or short (»a money materials etc.) [V. I) 

.* T>< become inadequate or scanty]. 

13- To run overlap, ami down a place ; To go there for 
a flying visit, 

Cp, He had a run on the continent : (*ho»t excursion ) 

1 J. To run over : (V, I ) To overflow. 

Queen Hecuba laughed, that her eyes ran ow\—S uak (T & C) 

No more tears, Lord God f 

Th'i measure nmnetA ovtr .—Bbowhino, 

My clip (of misery) rum own 

* ISTota tlw mb is u*ed of both the vessel and its cou tent #1 
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Also, (V. T!) To glance over; To review or recapitulate. 

1 5 . To run through (x book) : (V, T) To examine 
o'ursorily ; fax property or estate)*: To cyiHutna by reckless- 
spending, 

ia To rim a person through with ft rapier ; {V. T.) Ter 
kill him, 

17. To run* to seed [see Seed]* 

17 *. To- run up a row of buildings : To erect hastily'. 

18. (The writing or exposition is such that) he who runs 
way rt'tii ; (ndj) Legible to the swiftest runner ; Easily 
intelligible, 

Tli« •»viln >f the e\j* s rt ’ system lie on the autfooo, He who runs 
nay d thth>.~ - Knm.is«*m w. 

It is no ft»r itv n*l to runs may rcvl, that ii would he nccefsaarjr to 

o*ir In l<a*t vttiiv »(!♦■» ihi« w*r and s-nue form of second line force 

J a 

Will prohah'y he repaired* —L >ul/ Cuklmskoko. 

:n, b. An inve >n of the following Biblical expre^ion : — 

Write the vision, and make it plain upon tables that he may run that 
rtatUth it."] 

19 In the tony run: [see Lang]. 


20 In the running : (prod udj.) Having a good chance' 
of winning (in a race or any cimpeHtiouJ, 

Mr. ftircourt Ins bee >we first favourite among the political j» */ip* for 
the viceroyalty of Indit with Lori Beauchamp also in the running E, 
Contra : out of the running . 

There was a time when foreign machines and engines were taking the 
p’ace of English one 1 ? an 1 foreign workshops were forcing the pace to an 
extent which put uh out of the running in both quantity and price, 

21. (k thing happens) several (lays (or limes) running*: 
(adV) mimternjptedly, or in succession. 

I attended the Board meeting three Sundays runnin7 . 

[9®W<ire of insertin'? any preposition before the adverbial phraae). , 

2 ?. The building cairn down with a run : ( idv) very, 
rapidly. 

Ilk fall was ly the run : (ad j preJ) quick and precipitate. 



2 a I had a.run of iU luck: a rapid succession of 
misfortune. 

jContra- « run oj luclt (i. e. good Jack), in bonanza, 

24. ■ The run o? people (or simply the rtm) : or tfu common 
y><n : .(The people that pass under observation as upual or most 
generally] Average men; common folks; proletariat. 

The tr&miru; of a public school u beat adapted to the common run of 
Kn^liahmen— Gwvos, 

• I r > • 

S 


Sack- 1. To give the sack to (a person) : (V, T.) To 


distmittH him. 

2* To gel the sack : (V. I.) To b<} dismissed from auy 
service* [sack* 2 soldier's knapsack], 

3* (To go, mourn, or sue) In sack cloth ancl ashes: (adv.) 
wearing mourning or penitential garb. 

i , * 

At the cfuiteuiplatioQ of *uch crime she (Bengal) bows her head in sor¬ 
row iiad huiuiKatiou for whoae vie thin she tnourns in suck cloth and <xsht$. 


i 

Sate. L Safe and sonn /(pied adj.) In good health. 

<?P IJight. as a in vet. 

2* He is a safe first; (pr$d adj ) I tire to take first clu&s* 
So, Safe to win , Safe to he {here. 

3. Safe bind, safe find ; ,[A rhymed proverb]. 

If yon securely (firmly) pack up or fasten ymir things, you 
will get tliem back undamaged, [Adj. safe*saved against or 
from a danger ; secure » free from any fear of attack or danger]. 


3 *, To be on the safe side : To be prudent and cautious. 

it* ** * 5 

4. To err o.> the safe side: (adv.) with sufficient margin 
of Boonrity against risks. r , 

jj, Safcty. valve : (Lit ) a contrivanoe for an automatic 
opening of tho valve when the pressure of the steam on the 
boiler is excessive, (Fig) A harmless means of venting forth 
%* »ted feelings. 



Safe id 

* 

fin To sit on the safely-vali* : To follow 6 policy of 
repression. Not to allow free ventilation of public opinion 
against hagd unpopular measures. 

Saddle. 1. In the saddle : (pred adj.) Lit. mounted; • 
(Fig.) Xu o$ce. 

* 

• Many men have mounted the saddle both nt Simla and at Whitehall 
satiny to find themselvoa confronted by an imuriaountable Wall of bureau-* 
trade opposition*— tame, 

2. *to put the iiddU on the right horse : To blam^ the 
person on whom the? blame justly lies; To fix the responsibility 
on the person really responsible. Op. To hit the right *uit 
on the head. 

Sail’ —1 It {the task or business) is plain sailing 
{pred. ftiij ) does not cause any perplexity ; smooth and ea*y» 

2. To strike sail. (V. I) Lit. To take it down «# 
dign of surrender. (Fig ) lessen one’s pretension*. 

iJoa many nobfr* than slioukT hold their plat'**, 

That uniat strike sml to spirits of vile sort.-*H uak (M. V f ) 

Cp* To lower out’s horu ; To Hide one’s dmunUUtd howl. 

3* To take in sail: 'to moderate ouo’s ambifio'u, | Lit 
<ofu»l} 

4- A vessel makes sail: starts on its voyage. {(ictieralued: 
iuto any kind of sorting f\r a thing). 

4*.. To set sail: To begin a voyage. 

Sake —t For the take of-, (prep ) out ni coirai aeration 
for; l* order to please or gratify (person or tbftig.) (n order 
to get or keep (a thing), In the interest of ; Because of. 

Tell your father that our good Muter will reward him a hundredfold 
for all ha hss lost^/or the sake of his faith.—C ardinal Mastsmo. 

Op. Love fop lord t sake : I do not love the* for what thee (thou) is^ 
but I love thee for vkat Jim Ism thy mother agd I lore the* been use 
of my mother-heArt of levs and 1 should love thee just the same no matter 
what thee (thou) did—(A mother to her chi to.) 

2. For old takes take : (adv.) Out of regard f gt the 



Sake m $*$t 

i 

memory of old d«ya, old friendships efe. 

Cp. For auld laog syne, (See Auld] 

3* Pi ay, da it for any mke : Fwr o»e reason if for 
ar other. r * 

Salad.— SxUi days : Days of youthful inexperience. 

Mi/ salad days when I was green in ja^gmonfc —*$H ik (A & C) 

In London the other day Lord Ronalddtuy made a remarkable dentin* 
xiatiou of the heresies <d his salad days, ft*** 

Sally—1 To stilt# on '. V. I. [ MiL To rush upon 
the besieger] Tog) forth on a journey, for a walk, or for 
any other purpose. 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue unexerew'd and nn 
bmthol, th.it ncvjr silUa out and aeoks hoi adv^rsiary — Miwo*. 

2- Salhes of youth Flighty conduct of young men. 
Thou wild gaiety mirth aud frohoa , escapides. Cp, S »wmg 
duo's wild oats 

Salt —1- Worth one's Efccient ; competent. 

[See Worth 1 

2 The sail of the earth : That which preserves the 
world from corruption or woithlesaa'»s$; That for whose 
existence the woihl is better. 

[The expieasion h bouowed from the Bible—Yo are the salt of the 
earth. (Matt, V. 13)} 

They iChiiat’e followers) are to bo the toU of the eatik that is fchoir 
Christian enthusiasm is to give a tone to the languid and lifeless heathen 
society.— Ecce » t 1omq. Cp. Moral elite. Flower of the flock. 

3. To eat a man’s salt : (V. I.) To his guest or 
dependant. 

So, To eat eali with a man : To be bis guest. 

4 • Above the salt [Reference to the position of the salt- 
eeller on the dining table in olden times]. ‘ (adj. pred- or 
adv.) (Occupying the position) among the family of their 
equals. 

tj. So, Belovt the raff; (Occupying the position) among 
the servants and dependants. 
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0 . He is trite to Am 9 1 U : loyal and faithful to bla master. 
7. To lay (or throw) salt upon one's tail ; To capture 
{or attempt to capture) him, * 

0 To take (a report or statement) *with a gram of tail 
(V. T) To regard as exagg.•rated. Cum grand salis. [See 
<iraiu.] 

—S With grains of allowance. 

Samaritan Good Sam tritan .• [allusion to tho parable 
LTte x, 33] A really oharitable person i A benevolent 
beuefa :tor, 


SamO.—1 (Whether you accept the suggestion or not), 
it is all (he sami to me It makes no difference to me. Tiie 
two allermtws affect mo equally. 

What a tiresome rule! [referring to tli« condition that placemen 
should keep no diary] I think I should keep my diary alf tfu 
R VSSfiLL Cp Far all that 

% Hach the him*.: (adj. pred ) not appreciably different 
So, Jasi the sami ; Id spite of (the changed conditions), 

3. (dwi) At the tame tim>. [oonj, Introducing a fac 
in apparent conHvt with the preceding.] Nevertheless j Eve«* 
under different circumstances. 

How cui it beat be arranged to secure fchife the government is willing 
to give, aai at the earn* time to provide nmu* of progressive improvement 
ta the future.-•lam a* 


8 ftQi—1 To sow th 1 sand To tye vain efforts. 

Cp. To milk the rare. 

2* Oaft't sand runs out : (See Run tut*] The allotted 
span of his life is nearly at ait end. 

#Tow ear sands are almost mu -Souk (Pennies). 

9®, The mik&Vc n-tmbencl thvt make up my life—I bid (H. »),) 

Gg, One's hour is come ; one's life hangs by a thread. 

3. Sand-blind : (adj.) Purblind; dim-sighted. ‘ 

SauceI- I will pay taue^or all *. Bear the coeti on 
behalf of all. 


f 
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2> They will be ■ served with the same sauce : Treated 
alike; subjected to the same usage. 

3 None of your sauce!, i,e. sauoiness =* Impertinence; 
“check..” * * 

4- Sauce box *. [Jocosely u9ed of) a young person of 
j ude speech and maimers. 

Save. Saving your reverence : [See Presence.] 
outhoticftl phrase introduced in s sentence by way of 
for some vnseem'y remark or statement m ike presence of 
one worthy of respect. If I may say so without disrespect; 
with a piopcr regard for the respect due to yon. 

To nin .(Way fmin the Jew, I should be ruled by the fiend, who, 
‘'iiinj jfinrr rerennee, h the devil himself.—S hak (M. V.) 

c r God HrtVtJ the nuik ; atoo, saving your presence. 

Say.—I- They say: [‘They' is indefinite for people 

genctally ) It is saul ; Tne rumour poos ; On dit. 

N > wise so young, th<y say, do ne'er live long—SnAK. 

2 That n to say : (conj.) Or; In other words, vis. 
(videlicet-namely.) 

Cp To wit. Scilicet (*c) [iai]»Scite licet (it is allowed to know.) 

3- It goes without taping : lt # is too obvious to need 
1 Jtuliou. 

Contra- There is no saying, 

TU »ugh the diplomatic relations between Greece and the Entente 
Powers ate still friendly, ther* is no spying when they may be better or 
worse—I Rewiw 

4, As the saying is: [adverbial parenthesis.] As the 
proverb goes. 

I Note the difference in the use* of 41 say " and fr Tell ", The feymer 
U ikdamtovy and the latter is communicative and more specific, ordinarily 
taking two object*—the thing communicated and the person to whom the 
communication ik made* see Speak] 

<j. Not to say any thtt} of or To so say nothing of : (conj) 
And 1 . e. without mentioning what is additmiiiy important. 










{A parenthetical •way of stating an important matter instead of using' 
the conjunction And 98 And the important thing viz]. 

There might be struggle for the supremacy of Asia! for supremacy in 
the Pacific, for the mastery of Australia —to say nothing e/ the Inevitable 
trade struggles on which Japan was already endangering Indian Industry 
and Trade while India was unable to protect herself —Mas. A. Bxsafetf* 

6 * So to say : [See So,] 

.^JJcale—1 This oircumstauco has turned the scale: 

, Decided the matter differently; changed decision in the opposite 
direction. [See Turn] 

2. To hold the scales even : To judge without bias or 
prejudico, i. e. impartially. [Note the pliital]. 

3- (P? parations were male) On avast scale: (adv.) 
To a relatively large extent In very large proportions. 

Literature is lifo on a broad scale. It is democratic (i. e. treats of all 
men alike). 

Gladstone was sometimes forced by conviction or fate or political 
necessity to be a revolutionist cn a large scab. —GW K. ItossFf.t, 

So, On a small scale I am an author on a s mdll scale 

Cp lo miniature. In a small way. 

Scapd'— I* Scapegoat: [From the Bible Lev. xvi]. 

(Fifj.) one made to b.'ar the blame due to others. 

An inquiry is needed aftt to make scape gmts but to assure tho 

boat treatment'for their country’s heroes — St\tksmah. 

It would be a scandal to make Lord (ion lingo a scapegoat. It unite* 

my blood boil to think that he should be sacrificed and we go free. 

Hi, Asquith, • 

cp Whipping-boy 

2* Seapt-gract ; {Lit, a graceless] one wbtf is always in 
trouble and disgrace (especially applied to a child); a hare- 
brained fellow. 

pick Dowlas is a*young scapegrace who for a time 8 go red as a peer of 
the realm.—C olhah (Hur-aim.aw.) Cp- Ne’r-do-we?! (Scotch) 

Scone-—1 (Oo not) make a scene : Display temper, 

2, Behind the scenes: (pred. adj) knowing more than ie 
known to others. [Fig. front stage-scene#]. Having private 
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information (about any matter) which is ndt accessible to the 
.public. [Sue Behind]. [Note the plutal]. 

Scent.-1 tOn the scent: (pred. adj). JLH following 
the track of the game by the soeat left by it. (Fig) BUviog 
clue (to any diffi ult course or pursuit,) 

2 I was put of the scent. (ad v.) away from the fight 
course by deception or false indication. Cp. OS the trao fcw 

School.— 1. To go to school : [without reference to any 
particular school ] T> bo receiving education generally. 

So, To leave school. [No article before school,] Hence, 
school days: past time of boiug at school. 

2. Ho is in the schools how = undergoing (somi) univer* 
futy exnninat on. So, he is in for his schools: a candidate 
for the University Elimination. 

(wNote tbe plural form in this sense } 

3 The schoolmaster is ab>oud. [See Abroad ]• Elucatiou 
has become general. (Concrete for abstract.) 

Score. —1- To pay one's score: To sottle reckoning. 

Death pays all score* (< e accounts of duos ; debts) 

So, To quit scores with a person. 

2 To psy off old scores : T* requite oneself for some 
past injury. 

Cp. To pay one out (for put offence)* 

3 To go off at score : To start {Lit. from the score ot 

scratch). *To start off well or vigorously; (Fig.) To start 

discourse on a pet subject. 

* 

4 On the score of: Because of ; on account of, 

He declined the invitation on the scon of illume (i. OB the ground 
that he was ill.) c * 

Be was rejected sn the score of minority (i, e. as being minor.) 

5 . You may be easy on that score: (adv.) so far as that 
matter is concerned. 

Cp. Secure thy heart—Sn** (Tunon). 

8. To score success ; To win (met. from gaming.) 
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7. To store off (a person) t To humiliato ( 

Far a bishop to score ofa clwgjwwi is ftu inglorious victory.—Bosssi.] 

-8, To m «*/> a score .* (V. I.) To got into 4abt. Hence 

to score up. , * * • 

9. To score out (a word in a passage). To draw a liu« 

through it to indicate that it should be omitted, 

ffut, to score it under** To underline it (to signify ioipor- 
tanee^r object ionableness). 

Scrape.— 1- To be in a scraps: (pred. adj.) placed in 
an awkward predicament or any difficult perplexiug situation 
Cp. “In a cleft stick.” 

. 2- To bow and to scrape : (V. I.) To be exceeding li 

polite* [Lit. To bow in an awkward manner with a scraping 
of the foot]. 

3- He has just shaped through: (V. I.) Got through 
with a squeezj. (fig) narrowly escaped from failing in the 
examination. Cp. A narrow miss. 

4- To scrape together or up (riches, fortune etc.): To 
save or gather laboriously and penuriously. Hence, A scrape- 
penny * a miser, a skinflint, a niggard. 

. So, work and scrape^ earn and spend economically [V. 1. 
the general sense.] 

5 . To scrape acquaintance with (a person) To thrust 
one's acquaintance on (him) in a servile manner. To insinuate 
oneself into familiarity with person on slight grounds,! 

Screw-—1 . An old screw : a very stingy avaricious 
person : a skinflint Old hunks. A scrape-penny. 

2. There is' a screw loose : seme thing is out of working 
-order,' Specially,, used with reference to a person's braiu or 
intellect (in disordered state). 

3. To serm up one’s courage-, (fig.) To gather resolution 

Ba*j Screw four courage to rtf sticking place—QU ak. (Kac). 

L e. Hsk* tbs full o«s of it, 

(Bars " up ” j» replaced by the IdvwhUl phase u to the sticking place,”] 
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4- To put the terete on (a person)*: To bring pressure 
to bear upon Lira (as by moans of extortion or intimidation). 

So, To put ii person under the screw : To toerce bin* by harsh means. 

fi. lie dram a handsome screw: gets very good salary 
or wages. 

Sea. —1. I am tft sea now i. o, Dto not know vjjtat to 
do or bow to proceed; In complete perplexity. Lit. jp. the 
open sea. 

1a. At full tea (of one’s glory etc.^: At the heights, 
(pred. adj). 

2 A heavy sea : one with great waves. 

3. He is half seas over. [Slang] has drunk too mitch. 

4- A sea of troubtes: so many as cannot be numbered; 
Too many. 

5. To go to sea : To follow tho sailor’s occupation; 
[no article]. 

6. He lives at the seaside : close to' the sea. [Beware of 
using “ on 

Seamy- The seamy side: {Lit.) the inside of garments, 
{Fig) the worst side or view (of affairs). Pessimism. 

.Vs to the seamy side of war, we do nAt think, that any war itt the 
ancient or modern world has be»u altogether free from barbarities,— Mod ft, 

Seal—1- To set one’s seal to (an act, d'eed etc.) 1 : (Pig ) 
To authorize formally; To give one’s assurance of. Hence, 
seal of love. 

* # a combii at! m, and a "form, indeed. 

Where every god did statu to Hi hi* /**’•— Shak (Hamlet)* 

% To seal one's fate : To settle, or decide it irrevocably* 

Though the outbreak w ^prevented, the affair sealed the fate of tlocUeita 
and his companions.— Pkothkro. 

So, To stal one's infamy : To ea^Sblieh it firmly, 

3. He Has the seal of death in his tace ; His took bears 
marks (stamped as it were by death) of approaching death* 

Cp» Death- has sealed her to his own* 

»A 



$•*1 *ff • Second 

4- To seal one's lips; To stop them np: To close thepi 

hermetically ’ To prevent one froi» speaking. 

The coramaoi^ation w« timid* to mender nalof #Henc*: l o. Imping 
the obligation of keeping it secret: Cy. Seel of confidence, 

, 5* The matter is a book to mo: something which 

is not only not within my knowledge but also beyond it* 

•at Heaven fro® all men hides the book of fait. —I’oph. 

Search —1. To bo in search of (something missing) ; 
To try to fiud it. 

Cp, To look for. $o, To swirch for. 

To go in search of a thing - To seek it; To 1?® in quest 

gf it. 

2. To search (a thing) out: Ho find it after soareh, ' 


Season- 1. I/i season and oat of season : (adv) y.t all 
times without discrimination (between suitable and unsuit¬ 
able) ; whether well-timed or ill-timed i 

Oua weapon in the armoury of the enemies of Indian advancement, 
vhich they i^sed in season and oat of Season ia the alleged cleavage between 
;he Hindus and the Mahouiediius.—S. N. BaStbiuek. 

2- The fruits are in season ■ (can be had) in good con- 
Uion; on sale. (pred. adjj 

Second- 1- Secqnd childhood : Old age ; dotage. 

* * hast scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Js second childishness and pere oblivioi},—SH 4 K. 

» 

C* An Oldman is twice a child* 

3. At &ecand hand: (adv*) By hearsay [See Hand (i£)]. 
The glory of the original man is this, that he does not take his virtues 
ttd his vi+w* of things at second hand, but draws wisdom fresh from nature 
md from the inspiration within him —Ecce Homo. 

Hence, second hand (adj.j iuforoi^tioa. Second hand . 
u tides : Bought from the first u$ep, 

f 

a Second nature : Habit (t. e. tendency acquired by 

a 

Constant use and repetition so as to fcecopae an instinct,) 



Second 




Pitt appropriated the dramatic way of doing things Mil U hsA. become 
a sttond nature (i. ©. natural) to him.^LoW) RcnsasEftY* ' 

Cj. Custom bath made it in him a property of easiness,—-S hak* 

Hew use doth tfreed a habit in tnau.—JiHlh c , 

► * p / 

4 . Second-self : another myself; moot intimate friend* 

* » 

bosom friend \ alter ego, . # 

Middleton was appointed* the confidential ageot —the second self 06 
Mr. Bastings.—B. B. SMfti&stis >'*** 

Cp« One's right hand ; Fidus Achates; 

Second-best: (adj.) Next to the best; of second (&S' 
opposed to first) quality. 

0. He cam ojf wean'd hart (in H 10 competition) i. e. was* 
defeated ; was wurdtod (see the quotation under Conclusions) 

Cf Go! the worst of it. 

7* To play second JidSe (to a person): To be of secon¬ 
dary importance. 

8* Second sight : The power of looking into futurity : 
Prophetic vision. 

Astrology, mnd for the matter of that, any so-called occult science 
pSjjtcnd* to confer second sight on its votaries. 

See. 1. To sn (V . I.) to a thing : To look well to it ; 

To take care that it ts done. * 

It is one of the duties of the Chamberlain to sec to the furnishing of 
tbs Houses of the Parliament and Westminster Hall On state occasions. 
Only the watchful continuous co-operation of men can see to it that 

the science as well aa armed tnen is kept within the harness of civilisation. 

Cf. To look after. 

2. I will see about the matter : pay same attention %o it; 
consider It but decline to &ot at once. 

3 . To see into or through (a matter, ease, etc): To examine;: 
To enqnite; To investigate. 

Also, To detect the nature of (a person’s thoughts, purposes' 
or motives) so at not to be deceived. 

' I set through your rated purpose. 

Life. Ktut the tool ten througiC the hypocrisy ot tie Discards 
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4* If you mil and good : (V. I, in the general sense)* 
consider it right end expedient, 

■ 5- t wont to the Bail way station to age tfa L. 9. ojf s to 
witness his departure. ' ' * 

& To me one’* my to a thing ■ To ooneider it easy (or 
to do or doing a thing}: To manage or contrive to do it. 

$ TO have seen better dugs [see Better]. 

**> Steiwj that ; (c$uj) Since; because; couekieiing; ia as 
much as. 

OptAm II—died eftriy, but not too <*arly far his welfare, wing tfcafr 
ill the chnucceof life «iro against the gambler.—Hm H, Hawkins 

There ia one value is your election of roe in this cu*i* of India'** 1 
ckatiny, miv§ that 1 have not the piivitege to be Incii»u-bor«.—M ha. A. B. 

Seed. 1- The seed tins* The fccas »n proper for so«txigr 
The sowing season; (fig) The seed time of hfe « one's school 
days. 

Sell— l To sell oneself: To give up oneself (o a vilo- 
purpoBe for the sake of money (as bribe-takers do) 

Thou hast sold thyself to woik iniquity. -Bible. 

So, To hU justice To pass iniquitous judgment after taking bribe. 

% He sold his life dear (1>): caused great lues to hit* 
[assailants before being kified. 

[Taking many lives for giving one]. 

3. To sell a man up : To compel him to take insolvency 
and sell hig goods to pay bis creditors. # 

4 To sell out (shares or stock): To dispose of (them) 
altogether. 

It will be too heavy a los* to sell out government securities at this, 
period o£ depression caused by the war, 

4 To sell «ff (stock in trade).- To clear out. 

Send—1 I sent for a doctor: repeated him by meif 

age to come-, 

Cg. I sent to warn him (obj. “ message ” is omitted ] 

% The tree has tent forth (or oat) new loaves or btaeo&et 
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|>ut forth ; brought forth ; emitted ; exhibited. 

3. To tend a man about his business: To dismiss him 

unceremoniously. ,, t 

Cp To Bend bhn packing. To send him to the tight about. 

4. They sent the enemy flying in all directions : caused 
his troops to fly. [An instauce of causative meaning.] 0 

So, To tend destruction: To cause it to befall ; To inflptf.,* 

5. To send of a letter etc. To get it of one's hand. 

0. To tend of a person : To be preseut at his departure 

by way of respect. 

Cp. To bid god-speed. 

Hence the noun ; we gave hiui a good Baid-qjf (got up a friendly or 
respectful demonstration at or before his departure). 

Serve-—I' To serve one’s turn : To prove useful in tim 

\ 

of need. To do well enough, [turn =- need, occasion, exigency]. 
Make my misery serve thy turn — Su.\K. 

When it tervtd his turn, Brougham could fawn as well as bully. 

So, To serve the turn : To moot the emergency. To answer 
the purpose. 

Generally, To serve a purpose: To be suitable to it; To 
satisfy it- c 

But, To soruc the purpose of (a chair): To be as good as, 
or To be used as. 

*. 1 • 

J. To serve one a good turn or bad turn : [usually “do” 
is used for'* serve,’] To do him service or disservice. 

1.x. To serve a person out : To wreak revenge cm him. 
IJcnce, He is well served : punished. 

Cp. To servo with the same sauce. 

To give a Uolwrd for ap Oliver (i. e, an effective retort),* 

3. occasion serves (adv.): when it is fovour&b^s, 

4. I am at your service : (pred. adj.) ready to work ou 
your behalf, or obey your orders. 

The carriage it at your urvict ; may be used by you to suit your 
yeqtti repents- 



Sir fWfoor’a wdal agr*a*W«ia« tw» I mn Starved kjr tk* fatoon# 
idolatry of * f*ahkmabl« ofwjoa rtlmolaUog Mm it(f*eo*st**w pmM wkkjh w»* 
8w uatanU foible. - Rtwiwx. 

• M*d ij a leif-totucxoui being: baf the faculty ,of 
conteuspiatirg' kihiaeif. 

Cp. 0 wad aoai« power ih« giftle ((!« M 

To «« ourMfa m otkera mm m—B oses. 

•ft. Stlf~c A iit euwcf person - fr served; not «Mua|ini<p 

diee^ 

ft n a »»l/~ctnbvn'f* b/iua*-. JfosaH n«oea*ary apart rnept. 
complete hi itself. 

Til* 3t|M» grand opor* havtm is stif m evvrjr dapartmsnt. 

YHa pitoetpal and protV*.**« »t tk* ttnrirt ar>l!*g* • r* a Ml/-00*t+\n*4> 
Udy~V%h l T t'tjM. 

Tb*u iv. ry v>lUg# Will almrot V* a «(/wmJUu'nW M ft. 0*vew 

Wr* k «v7* huf > hum m» *> iv ib >>f JEogllfh aa npepringing from the 
#IT*W inut of lb* free Uhl Ml/camtmmtd village ooaununitiea. 


7 «H>7 Sa-'rlftoe of one's own interests ot 1 

lawptuMv for ill* *nVa of othrra; jelf-vaorifiee. Altruism. 

§ 0 ^ -rfattl (IV'ffil rot>}p|\ /»> oo-opted 

9 y*f/— Requiring no t\io*» agiom&tio. 

T\ r hrlrt »'««•* tcntlo *o bf wf/ <Wfi»f *t »t all man aro croaUd squat* 


feat ibft) am nubiiwu hv their creator with mahoaebie right* ; that among 
i%«w« **<* l.fe, ilia^tVf a/ul th^rirsuit of bap pi owe ~T, Jfunrvasoir. 

10 M —(rovemmrfit a eyt^yp by which the people' 
appotut then 1 ’’alers. So, edf 1 lortomatioo. 

It Self — import*nt m poitant in one's cm tyt\ self 
Opu»iouod ? , pompous, * 

1ft. ,W/ egorstn, egotism, sellfiahnese. 

iyelj—ofmvonaied . obtUnaMy adhering to C*e> 
#p oiotid. Deoodited. 

% (. tkif-nfyHeov*: pbarisamJ, formalistic, 
ffc 9tlf—*tyh4 (patriot, etu) mdtjant, ffttisM; 
wonldbe. 


lft 8*1JUk theory : Hedonism {• pleasure is the qfrjpf 
good ; ’eat, drink, and he merry '), 

«fce m. 



e#H 

Sell -L To self ones #: %'o give u)> oneself to a vile 
purpose for the sake of money (as bribe-takers do) 

Thou hast $ 0(4 thyutf to work iniquity,—B ibls. 

So, To sell justice To pass iniquitous judgment after taking bribe* 

2< tte sold his lift dear j(ly); caused great loss to his 
Assailants befoie being killed, 

[Taking many lives for giving one]. # 

3’ To sell a man vp To compel him to take iiisotaoQy 
and sell his goods to pay his creditors. 

To sell out (shaies or j>tock) * To dispose of (them) 
al together# * 

It will be *oo heavy a lows to sell out government securities at tl^u 
f*rtvd of dspiessiou caused by the w. *r 

lo sell off (slock m tiade) To dear out. 

Send —1 1 sent /or a doctoi requested him by men¬ 

age to come 

CP I sent t > wain hiu j/fy 'message " is omitted ] 

2. The tree has sent faith (or out) now leaves ojr blossoms, 
put forth , hi ought forth , emitted ; exhibited 
j 3. To send u man about his business To dismiss him 


unceremoniously. 

CP Tj send h»m packing To sand him to the right shout. 

4 . They sent iht^kemy /lying tu all duectioua ■ caused 
jLuj Irgojte tp fly, [An nistiuoe of causzitve iae&umg ] 

So, To «end desti uctwn : To cause it to befall ; To inflict. 


5. To send off a letter etc. To get it of one's hand. 
g, Ty tend off a petson . To be present at his departure 

by way ol leaped. 

tP. To bid god-,good. e 

l^eoce the noun «e gave turn a good Send off (got up a friend] j or 
rwpectful demonetiatioa at or before hu departure). 

^r ve—1- To serve one’s turn; To prove useful In time 
e/ need. To do well enough, [turn * need, ocoaaion, exigency J. 
Make aj awery hu* thy Ui Sba*. 





Swve 






When it MfitwJ Si* <»««, Brougham could favtfn at well ee bully. 

So] Tu the fuijp: *To meat the emergency. To anawe 1 * 

tlhe purpose.^ 

Generally, To setve a purpose ; To be luitable t<f it ; Ta 
eati&fy it. * 

But, To serve the purpose of (a chair): To be m good aa, 
or ToJ>e used ns. 

)J. To serve one a good fiirn or bad bu n :-[u8iviUy “do" 
is used for ‘ serve.’} To do him service or disservice. 

Jfa To serve a person out: To wreak revdnge tin him. 

Hence, fie is t veil served : punished. 

Cf To a<*rv* with the nm« •*\tc« 9 

To give a Roland*for au Oliver (1. e an oflfectff* retort). 

3 . As occasion serves (adv.)': when it is fovonrable. 

4 . I am at your service: (pred. adj.) ready to work oty 
your behalf, or obey your orders, 

The carriage is at your service: in*y ho u«td hj you to *uit your 
requirement,. 

Set—1. 'to set abotit (« matter, nr doing a thing) • To 
commence ; To tarn to. Cp. To buckle to] 

2- To set (advice etc.) at nauaht: CV. T.l To dafe. 

^ So, To set at defiance. 

3, To set apart -. To keep in resorvi To reserve * To* 
dedicate. 

i . 

The building waa set apart for public matting*. 


, A large portion of the year'* profit «u set apart M tha nuclaui of a’ 
Petition Fund. * 

4.; To set fire to a’house : To apply fire to it: To kind! 

An incendiary in a peraon who wilfully uts fin ip property, 

Sut, To set the house on 6re. 

4*. To set the Thames on fire : (V, I } To do sdmft* 

remarkable, extraordinary, or unexpected thing; 

[Thame* la the corruption of " tern*# " a com afore, and the pfcrasW w«*f‘ 
twad to denote auob a degree of energy and euch repidity of action atf won!#" 
«uue the sieve to ignite through friction. J : 



Sojt iU 6ot 

[‘It jbt| becamt tibia faahioo now-edays to substitute the name at any 
nvtr for " The Thames.”} 

So matter* went cm placidly and evenly, without tht*Tham» or any 
it ream being let on fire by any pronouncement of awakening importance, 

5- To set forth’- (V. I.) To beg,iu a journey; To outer 
<V. I .) ou a journey. 

So the Druid*, with their chariots, horses, and apearuen, pei forth 
their pussiou—P roxhceo, Cy. To set out. To aet off. 0 

( (V. T.) To declare; To expouud ; To exhibit. 

All this ia so essentially part of our casutal and apiiitual experience 
that there ia no seed to set it forth tu words. 

jg. To let joi ward . (V. I ) To advance. 

7 . Iain hard ut: (pred alj.) very much embarrassed; 
jposed. 

7a. To set in (V, I* iin*inwards, adv.) To begin* 

The monsoon usually $tit in about the middle of July {become 
«stftbH*h*d). 

It ut into rain, (The may aeasou eettleJ.) 

4 

The tide set in at 10 ui. yesterday* (Begau to n«?)« 

Homing u noyr well ut in . 

Before hibcruslim sets in t the auimals fatten themselves up, 

Before wiutei uU sh moles prepare s sort of basin in wlm;k they deport 
A quantity of earth worms. 4 

The process of deterioi&tiou will set in by the adoption of the insidious 

method of control.—D r. SadiHu. 

JProt* this tizpe a change for the better set in.— Timi* 

* u fasbuou sots in {get* rogue.) 

[The nominative in eometlmig tb#t implies « continuity 
jit course.] 

Tha weather aet fair: [became fins without itgn of breaking]. 

Abo, Portland cement after admixture with water act* hard and qdtd. 

$, To tct muck bjf (» person or thing) i ,(V, T.) To value 
fit esteem highly. 

Of. To'sM stores py. Contra. Tom littftty. 

• §. To m t #: (7. t) To start (pu a journey). (?. %) To 
Show (a person or thing) to advantage; To adorti. To show of 
4 m a4oj} dofea, e. g. a blftuk grouu^ sets off diamond). 



Hence, the.nous set-off*an ornament; also ft count 
claim. 

' 10 1 k mo«f a person on (to do a thing)* To instigats him. 

To incite or prompt him to action; To urge. 

“Hence, the noun ‘‘setter on". 

41 To set on ( m opponent) : Tj fttt ick him (V. T.) 

. ;a To tel ou f {V. L) To set forth (see supra), 

12ft. To tel (things or matters) right: To bring Into 
proper condition; To adjust [Here right is a Ijeotire] 

So, To tel (thing) to rights (Hare right is noun used in 
the plural form] 

12b> To set one’s house in order: (Pig) To mend 
.abuses prevalent ui cue’s concerns. 

L ird Grey, who. to his in*i>teao« to wards the Church, wa» s whig all 
CTer, had told the Bishop* to *ft their house in order — RosattA. 

11 To tel up (V. T) To restore from ill hedth; To 
^establish. 

A ohanye to some atliibriou* bill ciliaite will set gou up or By such 
a change you will soon got set up. 

Also, To start (an institution, business dec ) ; or to provide 
(it) vr.th means of establishment. * 

The trapping* of a mmareby would set up an ordinary commonwealth. 
—Job 

la 1413 the Bmt India Company set up their fint factory at Surat. 

(V. I») To establish oueself (usually followed bj/rn-). 

Be set up for a scholar or a philosopher i ». made pretension* to such 
A eharaster Cp. To poeo as. • 

13* He ig well set up : (idj pred) Of stout bu<ld or 
inane. 

1 {. His Star it set or heu set: His glory or greatness has 
departed. Contra .* one’s star is in ths ascendant. 

,15. Of eet purpose: (ad*,) deliberately (See Purpose], 

, 16 ,(Co make} L deed eet a determined onset on (fl# 

dgr .words.) 



Set 


4S« 


Shad* 


A!»o, an importunate application (for aid ct any favour). 

17- 84-back : (o) a reversal of progress; a relapse. 

Th» Rnmnnian blunder 1 mm been a, real nt-boek,— Llot® tJSOBOI. 

a 

18. Set-to (at any thing) (n): a fight 'with fiats; a combat; 
a contest; about. 

Tfio tnprnbeia of our most gentle professions loved a good'fashioned 

Fugl^h ‘'eet-to 1 * and no body was the worse for it.—S ir. H IfaWKiifS. , 

jr 

Settle —! To nettle down : (V. I.) To bo established in 
permanent abode or any Hoe of life, business, occupation, Ac, 
["an >I)y followed by the prep, to.] 

Marry an 3 settle down; or Mettle down to the married life; 

(M'To pass from a troubled condition to one of tranqui- ' 

,,f y* 

When the preliminary unrest will settle down. —Sin, J. Miston. 
leading men will settle rMten to the fact that India will prosper beat by 
ft^ndy progref* achieved by earn eat endeavour* amongst India's reepouai 
J* tnrn - Statesman 

2 hot us getOt up: (V. I.) i. a* settle accounts ; square 

the areonnt* 

» (,Yh<‘ v rb “MstUe' 1 by itself is transitive as 'to settle a dispute*. 

To settle an annuity on » person etc.) 

A 

The noun tittle* u crilouuuUy used for whatever settles or finally 
decidei any thing, decHivo liiow or argument; A clincher, 

Shabby. Shabby genteel . (adj) Retaining in present 
shabbiness* traces of better days? attempting to keep up * 
appearances. 

Shade* 1. The shade s ■ Tbs abode of spirits^ the 
hades, 

* • 

% To ca*l or throw into the shade : (V, T*yTo eclipse or 

outshine. (Jig) To place in comparatfte obscurity. To oversha¬ 
dow ; To outshine; To render less conspicuous. 

Macaulay has done fall justice to the extraordinary blase of brilliancy 
which on supreme occasions ^fArew these minor defects (on BdmuadBuxkeV 
part) into the shade* Cp To take thgehia* out ot 



Shade' w Shadow 

«I 

f m 

In the fntratttitlVe form—To fall <#• recede into (hr shed a. 

(Beware of uiinff “in" for "into,’’ the rerba can, throw, rredo 
Hu paying motion.] 

3. A Shade hater (or lm or any comparative adjective) 

, (adv): By a email degree; slightly better (or less) in com* 

parwotu 

Word Beaconefield asserted that when Henry VII aummoned hfo thrt 
Parliament there were only 29 poem to obey the cet!. Pirofetaor Freemen, 
a thadt more gene rout, pate the number at thirty — Rusmll. 

S&adtW 1. Shadow of a shade * Delusion : Anything 
Unsubstantial. 

1 hold ambition of bo airy end light a quality that it ie but a thadow’o 
thadt. —S«aic (Hamlet). 

At preaen* the guardian in a good many case* ie a mere $hadow of a 
shade —Ha. Del a Foss*. 

Cp. The eery *ub*t*noe of the ambitioua ia merely the thudow of a 
dream ; also, I am but shadow of myteJf 

You are deceived, my substance ia not here —Sms. 

Envy will merit as ite thadt pursue. 

But, like a shedfew, pro re* the substance true.—Pan. 

Hence, the V. T. Te ahadow (a peraon)» To watch secretly al^ (hia) 
movement*,) 

2 To tale the ehodote for the nthstcnte. 

To take the counterfeit for the reality. 

The worthy gentleman who baa been matched from ua at the mo¬ 
ment of the election end in the middle of the oonceat haa feelingly told us 
1 that tkadow we art, and whai tkadow we jfurtue.—fSbntt. 

«*»9oft the diittectioa between thadt ttfd shadow * The former 
Implies bo perticul.r form or definite limit but the Utter represent* in /am 
the ohjfct which intercepts the light. 

3. Tbe shadow of death : fh« approach of death 

^o, The shadow of any calamity : ite approach as 
premonition or adumbration. 

Cp- ' TU the eaneet of life greet »* mystics! lore; 

And coming event* east Itw tkhdtws btftrt -Cmni:. 

a Wont ta a shadow (with care, starvation Ac.;: (pre<T 

vary thin, JJecooiia skeleton. 


* 



Shadow , 4M Sham* 

Cp. Mere akin end boat f Beg of bones. To wear one to -the bone, 
Tlie premature decay of. vice and, profligacy had mm him to the fowte,—l), 

5- U&y your shadow f never be las ! [ezclauiatiou of tevef- 
cnce J Say you pot grow tbm. 

Shake —1- To shake,<tf. (V, T.) To get rid of (*bpt 
a J beret;) 

It!« a habit we cannot ihake off, 

U, how l wish to r’uiJbc off this worry, 

8-» To shako the dust off the (or one's) feet : To renounce 

solemnly all iutercoprae pr couueotior. 

Aftei this iuo«t uadc'wvedly shabby treatpmt at the hutd* o£ uiy 
dearly loved cousin i left my birth place and \Kook the dust ojj my feet. 

C?. To leave for good and all. * 

3 To shake out (a vessel, garment etc.) (V, T.) ,To 
reipo/e contends, ,d out, etc., from. 

4. AU of a, shake : (came or went) trembling much (adv,) 

Shame -1 -To put a'person to shame : (V. T.) To 
..disgrace or humiliate him, To cause bint to feel shame pr 
iguop-ipy. 

Cp, To put to the blu^h, 

To your shame be it spoken. r 

2- Shun%e i op you[luterjeotiou) yoa should he ashamed 
(of thi*). 

3 For ,shame / (»u exclamation similar,to the above) 
lit would* bring infamy on you ;f you ebopld offend against 
.decorum iu this pray. This should be avoided 

4 He is lost to sharjse : (adj.) quit* without shame; 

.shameless [See Lose/) # 

6. -It is a sfr and ft shame; [alliteration*wad Hendiadys): 
" .ft (mil) deed that »» M-idf briugs disgrace j a thing to ha 
ashamed of (e,g. .The ypup tog j* widows, Buffalo sacrifice 
v «t ft ritual fto,) 

.It is a goffer tf afto#s ;,Tht thing to occmtm 



8ham« 411 'Sho# 

* feeling of ignominy or distress. §o, I wpuld tkink tham to 

do tbit* 

* » 

[Not# the omisaion of Article in (6) and Sts insertion ip 
((5) The former i> abstract, the latter oouciete). 

Sheet“J. H# in tfu u »h(tU iti tl\t mnd : (pred. ad j.) 
Tip$ ; iptoxioatejl, 

* & The or one's sheet anchor : [lit, the largest anchor 

of a ah ip which ia phot out tu extreme danger. # 

Fig. The tpst ref age ,|oi safety , cue's chief Support or 
.mainstay. .Coptra: Broken reed. 

The preeereatfcui of the.Geueral Government in »t» whole cQfutitutwopl 
.vigour •» the shut anchor of our peace at haunt epd safety abroad.— 

To male shift (to do something) (V. I) ; To 
^ooutrtre; To dud ways and noeaus (for a livelihoods), To gat 
along somehow. 

Tp be yut to pjie'a shift* To adupt some course in a case 
of difficulty. 

Cp, A man here need not Tire by 

Shilljv To #At Uythally. (V. 1.) To be undecided. 
To say yea and nay. To vaccilate * To act. as if not knowing 
one's mtud. .Cp. To bept abpdt the buab. To diUy dully. 

Shme.-X- To take tM thine (n ) out of a per ton : Tp 
Outshine him, .Cp. To cast into the shade. , 

4 % fain pr thine (l will go): (adv.) achaterer the 
weather. 

# Shizt Fear it my thit t but fltarfi y my tkin : Self ip 
.tht first consideration. 

*’ <* Charity begins at home, $lood ia .thicker than water, 

Sfcqe—To ttep late another fnan's ihpet : To take 
the place vacated by him. 

So, To etaad in aaether man's sheet; Te eceapf the position held If 



! . ' 


Shoe- 4>o Short 

L 1 f 

% To pvd the shoe on the right foot: To give the blame 
to one who truly deserve* it. 

Cp, To hit t,he right nail on the head. C( 

3- " To watt /or another marls shoe*: To look forward' 
to his death for property or position. 

4. Where the shoe pinches: Hardships of one's lot. {See 
Pinch (3)]. 

i » * j 

5' Shoe latehet or shoe (it : A string' for fis ten! rig a 


•hoe in (tearing it. 

In India I met men of the parent character, the finest intellect, the 

i I a 

most courteous warmer—men the latchtU of whoa thou I have felt royiel 
unworthy to tin*note : (of utnftproauhabte superiority).—Dn% FwhiH.' 

i 

Shop'— 1 To talk shop : (V. I ) To speak' of one's call¬ 
ing or profession only. 


He (Mr, Oladutoue) waa the firat Chancellor of the Etchequer whe? 
e«er made the Budget interesting. He talked shop, it was raid, like a tenth 
rnnif.-Kt'seeu.. 


Others talked of the ehop a* infra dig (i. e. beneath dignityJ.-MaRTart. 

The Reichstag is little mere than a talking thcp.—lture. 

Hence the adj. ‘Shoppy’ r (a person) given to .talk or think 
of nothing but hie otfu calling. 0 

Also, His conversation smells of the shop. 

3. To sink the shop : (V. 1.) To refrain from‘'talking' 
shop” [as above ] Also, To conceal one's occupation. 

Shorn—t God tempers the « oind to the shorn lamb : i. e. 
softens or makes misfortune bear lightly on the weak and 
ike feeble. 

* ' ’ 

To o clou thrn'n $hnp God giT*« wind by mofttuto—^jf. Hsmurt, " 

Wh%t eoutd ho done to mitigate tho crutl out wind a uthor ft thorn 
Immb it the Tow A*PLRT<m 

Op « Smooth tho ruffrd brow of art 

T > t , * 4 i- ^ 

Short-1. To eomt (or fall or run ) i kart of * point 
or standard : To be unable to reach jt. 



£ho* W Short 

Local bodw* 'hoQld not fall then of their obligation—Sr». J. Mlttott. 

No peraon perfectly h*»thea probably 'am «xi*t«cl. The JndUidual 

h*tthen «to«U«d hia own moral syet*m u much la th» individual Cbiiitiaa 

falls tkort of fcin—Eco* Homo. 

• * « 

The actual teaulta/eU far short of the eetimate 

Contra* To excel ; To over* do. 

4 The provision Ull short or ran t hort: /V. I.) 

, i * ? 

Become inadequate. 

You ere more incapahle of proper!; appreciating her (Qoueril’a) meat* 
then ahe is capable of falling short in her duty.— DCMHTOff. * 


\hifo many other liUJe boyi he (Prince Alexander) ran short of pocket 
money.—-R ussell, 

* i 

3. Short of l (adj.J Less than; Inferior to ; 

&i« escape was nothing short of a miracle. 

> • 

It is nothing short of sacrilege to cousign Ohaltaoya to the geflus 
agitator.— Chronicle, 

Nothing i4or£ of the will of a whole tropic can change or affect the 

if, i i p * 

rule by which a nation is to be governed.—-L oad Kesri ns* 

a ' 

The insolences of oar aristocracy and the scandalous exemption of the 
piers from all ignominious punishment short of death Ac.— t>ul Arnold* 
This is as opinion based on grounds short of proof. 


Short of committing suieidg he does his beat to keep out of the way, i. e. 
putting it out of the question. 

[This last is * device for contracting unUss clause into participial phrase J 
4* To stop short : (V. I.) To atop abruptly or suddenly* 
Not to go no fir aa was intended, • 

So t To turn Short : To turn suddenly on the ooOupied spot. 

41 To be taken short : To hay* * feeling of sudden 

motion of boweli. (V. I,} 

* 5* To make a, i&ert work of{% thing). (V. T.) To finish 
it hastily } *1bo To destroy. Cp. To win at a canter. 

0* fw short : (ad?.) To give the conoluaion using few 
fordo. Without periphrasis or circumlocution. 

7. The Sony md the' short: (o.) Thp long Itory *t*tcd 



Short 




tti 

•ho?t*y, i, i, in few worth. The total wpahoC 
Vot« the repetition o( the before ’short'} 

Cf Tbs »>iro end ^tbrtanee. 

8 . -SAort thrift (n.) A very short mtoyvn! bstwW 
toademoatioo atod esscutioo ; rtf swiftly following punishment 
sspsclall/ by death. [.S*ri/f - Priest's absolution after os*- 
fceeion ] 

M*ke a $\of I h« Vottfir to ve* your bfcwl f 

Tho nswapo^tri hsv« p*r*n r#fy to Pmildstit BwJrrflf'i 

jirrp*4al to aatatrfiah % now ijitea . o' r. odMtwuwl vorf 

<|uioUy/ 

ShOtll<2er — t Yh* ro/rf tlwuMer A cold or cord redFfi- 

**■ »v (i s. without the warmth oi y ft'st+udNiosrl 

* • < 

1 v * 

II* turned the cold shoulder jupon me He goer etr the 

*+ «. * ** 

*6fd * faultier or he shotted mu (At cold ehoul<ft*. 

2 (To go or stand) JtbwJtfrr to ehouIMuJ^ir ) - Forming 
a party tn eo^peratim Worktop tscfl ingetkit*P¥ 

India hM not Mias behind ether pertlein of the British Empire bu#. 
b »* yewf nAoufflfirr to tkoulder with them bj the aide of the Imperial Mother 
• the hour of her threat trial.—Sia, ft P Sfnh*. 

V. To pul (of* set) on*'» shoulder to the wheel: To wcrk 
git u energy ; To make rigorous effort. 

put your thouUltrt to the wheel or rather keep your shoulder* te tbs 
Wheel for they are U it already. —Sis OroCgb Courts. 

Op. To put one's hand to the ploughs 

4. To rub ihoulden, (with), corns into contact (vfith othar 

p€"pl«l. 1 * 

Your tons should at an early eg* gbt accustomed to tbs climate sad rub 
stoufdm with those, amongst odtmom tflb greater parts of tMr Kfs will be 
«pet t —Sru J. Ksstos. (to Kumaon Datbariey 89. 0. 19. 

5, To tkntg the thouldere'. To-eshibU gign of ditlih$ ot 

distent. 

Show -rl To tim a pi toon &» door : To hips! or 

dismiss ¥». 

2, To thw forth : (Y. T )T» pafaltafc j To task* msbtfwt, 



SfwMr Ot Siam* 

» 3* To shout, of: (V T) To exhibit otftttfaiioutiy ; T« 
dtt.pl <y Iq adwntage, 

Pcrtoas of Cftrhrity sought after t<* b* rA<u*f* <$at social gathering*' 
•re “feionf'*. # 

* 

(V. I.) To <f apluj mirfs sdf * To net concnUdlp", To itii&i 
• impression by sxlub ting one’s wealth nr shill* 

!>• athletiet »7towe<f si tbs Grand Tounatmtnt. 

w. 

• ^ To #Aow it peisou ift: To conduct him into the hou$«; 

To open the di or for bus cimatice So, To liioxo him out. 

Also, he *k*v> d vs tovnd the hour# i e coudutftad u« ail 
aver it. Again, To then* h*m ovrr {a house). 

M Thw «vr<* tbs tho«r* tK.it make death terrihlV*. said joh&aav, wh#ft 
$Kcw* hy GUrruk <nce » i* t anytime hnuw 

5 To w up (an itapnairr or his act) To etpote; To' 
hold up to n } icti't by resettling the character of. 

Shuffle ~ 1- J > **>«&< *ht ra><ii (fy) To try a n«f 

policy , 'to }»ut mj\ irtfat mr on into wur older. 

To ,Ai ijjlf ./(V 'I ) To n*l wieii If of. 

Ht-nce Totkujfu tf llu itoiUleml (« Sh.ki^pHi lan «»To dt*; 

Shut--1 P>* vhut (a pen<n) off from society : (V. T.^ 

To -'llludr. To s<palate , To prevent the passage of. 

* 

& So, Po shut off steam, gas, water etc. » To shut the vale# 
and cheek the flow. 

2 To shut up the house : To close all its doors, 
a To thiLi up shop : To cease business tensporsrily or 
permaoently. . 

Slam. The SiameM Twin*; Two Siamese (d. 18T4) 
joined by cartilaginous band frcm one’s right to the other’s left 
Side, (fijf) T** inseparable friends. 

Tbs four sietefs seemed to have no separate eiietenee but to here 

made up their minds Jwt to winter through lift together. They twr* 
the tome tatae with aaether ibter— 1 &» Stamm twin* multiplied by two— 
Pzcsasa. Cf, Tbeee two Drcaiee one la eemUeaee.-Hhua. 

Abe! "Twis»*d—brothers’* sow eeatrsetoA iate Twto brothm,’ 
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5ick 

Vt *i 

Sick. 1 He is tick of measles: Laid ftp vitb. (fig)I 6m 
tick of his attendance : wearied of it, i. e. disgusted with it, 

1 am nek of thing*; I have been borad to-night—G ood Words. 

2. * Sick at heart : (adj pred) oomforttesa. 1 

3. He is tick for a sight of home: pining for it. 

Hence the adj. Home Hick. [Homesickness** Nostalgia.) 

Side, p (To go) side by tide: (adv) close together and 
abreast, * 


2, 7'o put on tide (V. I.) To be arrogant; To assume an 
air of importance like a panjandrum. 

The no hie whose politico is inured needs never put on ride—Vf. 

3. On thi» tide the grave: [preposition “of after tide 
being dropped] In hf$. 

Cp. * On this aid* nothing— Miltoh. 


4. To take tides To espouse one’s cause in preference 
before another. 

0. Side glance, an ogling look, an aaguint look, 

3- dedight ' any incidental illustration. 

7. Side-wind : Something acting indirectly. 

You could g*t something that not exactly eyMcuce in iavour of a 
prisoner by a iidc-wind, ui were, although it waa not tlie ;uutht 
to 4o,—S ir H, Hawkms. 


Sight- 1> dt sight : (adv ) as soon a$ seen. 

The bill is payable at light (i. e. w4 tn preiented). 

% in sight: (pred. adj) within the jrsngw of visibility; 
visible. 


The steamer U in tighp, (h|.) The millennium ia in sight ; The signs of 
fU advent era clearly visible. 

Centra. Out 0 / light (i. a. invisible). * 

put of sight , out of mind.—Loan Baooai <we soon forget the absent}. 

3- Out of sight : (adv.) Incomparably. v 
Your* ia out 0 / tight the beat hduie in Lucknow. 

So, He ia » tong tight better than hia brother. 

Cf- Py far, Far and away. 



Sight *»5 , Silver 

' 4- A tight V things' a great quantity of them a*, a sight 
of furniture; 

* So, th« publication of this boo* cost me a sight <tfmohty. 

0. To molet a sight of oneself: To be d reseed m a grotesque 
or outlandish fashion. 

^0. A sight fat tore eyes : any person (or object) to sop whom 
js a rehtf from some unpleasant thought or bom any nfll otkm, 
A w&ftome visitor. 

Contra; Eye-sore; something v* to the eyo ot sight. 

AlsO J3ete tioir i. e. pet averrimi 

Sign l Stgns of the (im*% \ Thin*'* showing thn tei> 
denoy of affaire; an ominous warning [Note \Ue plural ] 

Cp. Gathering clouds, fitoi ui blowing. 

JJ. He did signs and turn iers. (a hondiadys for wonder 
ful signs or exhibitions] : (wmlon!) nnrmles. 

Silk- 1- To tak'sslk'. V. I ) T. be made a King's <>r 
Queen's Counsel and entitle i to wear a silk robe [other 
barristers wear stuff gown ] 

But enough, I tool till and a new hf# oprosd before me 1 was a 
leader.—Sia H. Hawkins. 

2 To mike a sdk purse out of asrm'eetr, —To make a 
good thing out of bud initemls ; To achieve an irnposmb !:ty 

Cp. To mako bucks without g’raw. 

Silver 1* Every cloud has a Hirer lining : (%5e Cloud} 

The siber lining to our chad of unpreparedn«-s at the our^bienk ot the 
war was to be found in the ready tup port coining ftOtn’atl paitfc of the 
Empire^ I* fftl) 8ra*ff if«s 

Cj, Behind a frowning providence 

He hideg a shining face.— Cowper, 

The night is long thtfc never find* a day — Shak. (Macbeth ) 

i, e The longest night at last give! way to the brightness of day* ' 
<*• Balm in Gilead; Bottom of Pandora's box. (i. e. Hope) 

2 One’s Silver wedding : The 2oih anniversary of cue's 
marriage. 

82 



Silver ^ «« $injk 

[The 50th anniversary is ooe’e golden weddifig and the 60th ia*tW 
diamond wedding}. 

3- He hai a silver tongue : is eloquent end smooth in 

speech ; is a ftuetft speaker. c 

4- He is born mth a silver (or gold) spoon in Ait mouth: 
Born in wealth, or heir to great wealth. 

Cf. Born under & lucky star. Contra- Wooden ladle. * 

5. The tilvex thread is loosed: [Biblical erpr^Bion^ 
Death takes pla«'e. 

One yearning look on her who will come no more and thaitfw thread 
ir lowed, the gulden howl £nr ev«i brofcen.-- Sjuk’s Chauaotkhs* 

himOlh 1, The rent Simon Pwe : The real person, i. e. 
not a personator : AUo, the real thing, i. e. not a counterfeit 
one Cp. Not. a makeshift, or inferior article. 

f A Character in Oemilirre'n Bold stroke for a wife], 

Sin 6 - 1 - I he meeting is •postponed sine die; adjourned 
indefinitely without any day being fixed when to meet next. 

2 Sint </va non. [Lat m without which net.} (n.) an 
indbptngftl le condition. An essential requisite. 

felD©WS- The Siv<m of w-r : money 5 funds. 

We ahould raise a fund to supply the^imws of trar . [Lit, Minolta] ; 
Fig. What constitutes strength. 

The highest turn out a of the legal profeRHon lie opsp not to a privileged 
tew, hut to the sons of that middle class which forms the sinews and strength 
of I he rntuu.—T imes. 

Sing. I To sing moll (V. I.) To become more 
bumble. Cp, To be crest fallen. 

Single- 1. Singleness of heart: Freedom from duplicity; 
sincerity; prol ity. So singleness of mind ow propose. “Bence, 
the adj. Single-minded; single-beerted, 

2- Single b/essedneas : The (happy) unmarried state; 

Sak 1- To sink ms's self (or one’s interest); To be 
altruistic. 
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Skeleton 


8 - To leave ft persoo to rink or imw : To lot him take 
his chances without aid or interference on the part of others. 
To leave hrrotin the lurch. • t 

Mf father undertook to allow me a hundred a year for five years Mid 
after that time it w** to cease automatically whether 1 tank or 
Sir H. Hawkins, Ct. Cast Adrift. 

• * 4 

m Sit* 1. To sit out : To sit till the end of (a performance) 
also, outstay (ot her visitors); * 

To refrain from takimr part in (a dance or other amuse* 
rnent). Hence, the noun sitting-out. 

Ko tilting <nd at a ball WM^peromted.—R usuku.. 

2 To sit under (a church minister) : To attend church 
for the.purpose of hearing (him). 

So, To sit under a lecturer. 


3 To sit at the feet of (a master): To he educated or 
taught by. 

Conspicuous among they on tha of high promise who were proud to sit 
at the feet 0 /Newton was the quisle end venutlle Montague.—MacsCX- at. 

Cp Brought qp at (Kt feet of Gamaliel—(said of a scholar). 

[From the Apostle Paul** having been actually so brought upj, 

4* To be sat upon : 1 o be anubbed or rebuked. 

SlX* 1* Sue to one : lung odds. Sif chances against ope 

% n is stx of (or td< one and half a dozen of (or to) 
the other • The difference is only nominal. 

Cp. D.stiuotkon without a difference. 

0 

3- At 4t W an * ievcn t' In confusion («dv.) 

The coding ol the mother ia-Uw placed hi* domestic n&sirs at situ 
tru2 Btreiit. So, All goes to sira and uvent, 

^(6teton *1- Skeleton at the /eatl ; Intrusive oare ; 
wenething that alloys or mars pleasure. 

2 . The skeleton in the (or one’s) house, something to 
UMwy and to be concealed m the family; anv diw.nwiirahl* 
set concealed from strangers. 

* fh« word ‘cup-board' a also u.ad for "house” 



Skeleton- *0* 

I find that the iktleton in my domestic closet la*becoming * pratty^ig 
one.- Dicker# Ilenc**, Family skeleton. 


Skin 1* To fl font : To be hard*fiat«jd ; To be too 
grasping, 

Hence, the noun akin flint (*a niggard; a hunks). 

2 To escape by thr skin of one* e teeth: Narrowly 
A man who aftci a)) might be a criminal who had ju*t escaped oy the 
it mi of hit luth wae up and regarded u a martyr or a hejg,— 

c ? . Close hL ivf* Hairbreadth escape, 

3. Lord Harding turd to get into the skin* of (people). 
To enter into the.r feeling aurd aapnatious,—I. Hkwew. 


4. To save one a *>k n , To gut off safe * To escape punish* 
went or ham Cp. T»> »-avo one’s bacou 

(I He is only skui ad l bone (pied, adj.) very thin. 

A mete skeleton. 

3 'i lm k-skmued (person) one impervious to aflrout or 
criticism. l\uhedi*i matuiis. 

Contra- Tlnn akimied (1 o vtxy sensitive of affront and mttcieme) 


Skip 1 bktp-)uck (»), au upstart fellow, a parvenue 

2 You slipped ovn two sentences: omitted m leading 
Cp To s'ur over. 

Sky. 1. To laud, praise, or extol to the skit > very 
highly, [umik tlie plurnl] 

Cp. Tu ipj>.mil jo thi* echo. 

2 , Under the (q iivl'y ; (adv.) out of doors. 

Slate- 1. H'lrt a slate With mil# free from pm* 

conceived notions, lustily formed prejudices, and bias. 

liord Roiialifoli&y vronM g>tu Bengal udh a clean apyt from 
ikuic manifest prepo*«*9ftiomi in fivo'U of India,—M r. e A. Atiafca m 
Cg. Tabula waa. 

2 To dean the state i (V. I.) To rid oneself of obligations, 

3 Slate club ; a mutual benefit society with 
weekly subscriptions. 



Slit*. 


8f#ep; m * 

\ 

SI©6p. 1. Let sleeping dogs tie ( Imp. mood) Do nod 
fake up unpleasant past matters. Avo’d stiff iris? ^ trouble. 

2. To steep over (or upon a question)* To leave, it till 
tomorrow. (To be taken trp when (he brain has been refreshed 
by sleep). 

43l66vd. 1. tfpon one's slum: (>idv) OYpjsod to the * 

pubho gwse [see Heart].' 

** # 

2 /« on/s sleeve : (adv.) Secretly; without being seen 

or perceived : [see Laugh]. ** 

I euj iyed the joke tit my sleeve. 

3- To have or keep (ourd, plan Se c ,) up on/% sleeve (adv.) 
in reserve ; concealed but leadv for use. 

I had turned by this exInhmoM of foice* Hi d there was a defence if 
t could outy keep it up my stu/e —Snt # H Hankins 

4* A iUevtUs* d rand: useless iuismou unskilfully exo* 
cuted. 

Cp, A wild goote chiae, 

4a To hong on the dee re of a person : To follow him m 
ft most servile manner. So, To hang hi th 1 skills of. 

Sle'ght. Steight-ofhnml (u.) A kind of perfyi untiioa 
in which trick and dexterity of baud and iingois den ire the cy. 
and give the impression of fuels that are naturally impossible. 
Coujutor's or Juggler’* tn -k , Legerdemain. 

Also adj. as a sleight of hind trick. 

4 

Slide. 1. To let things slide. To let them have their 
own ooitrse, Not to interfere with them. To show negligence 

Let tit ootids tide. —Sha*. C • T«»letabnei Lsiuaes fsire. 

k- To slide over (a delicate subject) ; Barely touch 
upon (it). 

Slip* I* To give a pet son the slip; To escape secretly 
from him. To evade payment of a creditor; To bilk or 
cheat (him). 
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Slip, 500 Smtjf* 

The prisoner gave the slip to the guard, 

l wm oijce leading a little fox-terrier with a string because on n?erftl 
occasions he had given me the slip aui caused me tg bf a little lata in 
court.—S ir H, Hawkins. 


2 To slip through fingers : To ruins (an opportunity). 

3* Therfs many a slip b*twi tl tht cup and the lip (proverb): 
before the cup (say of wme) reaches the mouth it may fall* 
down and you may 1 be deprived of its enjoymaut. NothTng is 
certain till it has happstttd. 

r p, Cornu not jour chickens before they are hatched, 

So, a slip on an orange pool may be fatal, 

Don't ballon till you are out of the wood, 

4- Slip thrnl (ttdj cfc fidv) Lit* Having the shoes dotm at 
heel. Hence, duvenly (Jig, of speech, writing, speaker, 
and stylo): careless and unsystematic; Loose in arrangement. 

Lord P.draerstfW* style was not ouly devoid of ornament and rhetorical 
device, but it wa* slip shod and untidy in the Last degree.—RvssjXL. 

Smart- The &t/nrt set: Stjhah people leading the 
fashion, 

I turn to that class which is called Society*' and here 1 

frankly say as h»r aa i know u h«n no lehgion* - Kras ell, 

Smell 1- To smdl a tat : To suspect foul dealiug. 

I smdt a rat behind the hangings, (Trsitei}, -S uivluj 
c? An caves diopper (one standing under the eaves to listen to secrete). 

2. To smell a pet son out; To scent" his duplicity. 

There 2 found them, three I snotti then 1 ouf.— Shak, 

Cy To get the wind of. 

3* To smell of the lamp . (V. 1.) To give indication of 
laborious preparation at night * 

Demosthenes's ornate style of speech snw/fs of the lamp* 
c r •To smack of; To savoui of vanity etc-) 

Tirtn| cannot so graft herself upoq human nature but it thill smack 
a fits original depravity —Dsiqhtqn 

go, It reels of murder; gives an unpleasant email of it, 



Smok* sot So- 

^ Smoke 1 * Their deliberations ended in totals : came 
4o mthwe, 

* Of. Flasji in tb«)uo. Tbe mountain brought forth amouse. To 
tarn out crabs, , * 

% From smoke utto mother: (adv) From one evil to 
another or worse. 

Out of the frying pan into the fire. Go further sod fare wor»« f 

fin Elite. X Snake in ih * yrais: a hidden deceiver or danger. 

2, To warm or cherish a snake in one's fioso^n ; To meet 

-with ingratitude at one's baud. To receive evil for expected 

% 

good from him, 

[Contra. To heap coals of fire on one's head.] [See C*>alsJ 

3. To rouse or wake snakes: To start violeut quinel. 
This partition of tbs sncsstrsl estate roused snakes, 

4* To scotch the snake ; [See Scotch] 

Ss*p. 1 To snap off: (V.T.) To bite (or break off) suddenly* 
m to snap a person's nose off : To interrupt him angrily. 

To snap at or tip ais offer dec.: To accept, it eagerly, 

Cp, Tbe whole issue of the Scuds will be snapped up witbia 
a year,—I. Eisvtftw. 

3. To snap one's finger at (a person) * To defy him by 
making an audible fillip at (him). 

Op, To guafth st, 

4t. The door snapped to ; (V. I.) closed with snapping 
•sound, [“To” is adverb.] 

6* A cold map : a sudden spell or time of coid weather, 

* 

S&fttch- 1. To match at (an offer) V, T. To take it 
eagerly or suddenly. 

e To work by matches: (adv) spasmodically. Desultorily. 
Cp By fits siid starts, # 

Bo. 1 It is a very so u affair i. «. mediocre (adj). 

•« 

2- I am only so-so : (pred adj) ; in. indifferent beaitii; not 
nor* than p.u*Nbl«. 

Cf. I am only middling (i. s, fairly well in beaitk)- 




3. So and to [used to avoid exactness]: -something of 
kind ; as my name is so and to. Cp, Thingamy. 



4 . And bo on, or &&d .£0 further (adv): And tbaa things 
wont; on. Et cetera* 

5. So to Bay or speak 1 [s conjunctive adverb introduced 

in the way of parenthesis]: If I am allowed to use suoh su 
expression which in either loose or strong. Pardon me for using 
tins metaphor or neodoyism* r 

His (Dickens's) creations have become naturalized, $0 fa speak, among ail 

The scientific life is less noble than the Christian; it is better, •0 to 1 peak, 
to be « citizen in the New Jerusalem than in the New Athens.—Ecc* 
Pill’s countenance wan, ho to vpeak, enamelled with such anxioae care 
that a heedless laugh might crack the elaborate demeanour. — Lord (R) 


6» So called (adj.): Improperly called ; inaccurately dea* 
crihod. 

It suited Lord Boaconafleld’s political purposes to fiatter th e $o*tailed 
aristocracy, — Russell. 

‘Zenith' ‘ auspicious ’ and • influence 9 * are all terms in the wcalltd 
science of astrology.- -Dklohtom. 

7. So much to : (adv) [This is a do vice for emphatically 
qualifying an adjective or adverb in a pveoeding clause]. In bo 
great a degree Also, fn so much, ' 

Eloquent iudeed Sheridan was ; #0 nuch $0 that all that I bare ever 
heard, all 1 have ever read, dwindle*into nothing and vanishes like vapour 
before the »ua.~C h. James Fox. 

8 Foil do not say so: what a aurpriae this statement or 
narration is to me. 


Soft 1- Soft sawder: gross flattery Blarney, 

My f. iv»nd is an adept in soft sawder ,* digoiikod reproach, frifndlf 
intercourse— 0. Heaps. * 

2. Soft soup (fig) flattery. 

Hence thb adj Soapy » unotuoua,, flattering* or suave 
(inamuifc) r 

3- Soft money ; Kctea and biUe as opposed to Bard Casa, 




so* 


8 Pad# 


Sol Sol difant (fr— adj): *elfstyled; pretended; would- 
be ; Having taken the name or title without right. 


• They belojjg to the soiditaxt ''High arcl*". So, Jhe toi-diseml reform*, 
Patriot*, etc, ' 

Soon, t dt toon at’ (adv. conj): (At ) the moment 
that^ ■ also (adv)*»willingly [with expressed or implied 
comparison,] 

I would just at toon tiay at home (as go), • 

2* No sooner than : [another form of (I)]. 

No sooner (was it) »»id than (it was) done, i «. done the moment it 
was proposed, 

c P . Scarce?# waft the covenant made before it was broken, 

3* Sooner or later: (adv) some day ; after Indefinite laps® 
of time. Cp, Iu the long run (see the quotation under 14 Purt 
with), 


Sop* (To throw or give) a sop to cerforus : A bribe (fig.) 

or anything offered to pacify a formidable or troublesome 
enemy. 

fCerberus was the many-headed dog which kept watch over th* gates 
of the Hades—Cla^aicsl Mjlloltg) j 

Also, To put aa««p into th« pan 

Sow* To have (or get) tfo mong sow hy the ear : To fix 
on wrong person or thing; Hence, to reach a wrong conclusion. 


C* To bare or get the dirty end of the stick. 

Sorts* To be out 0/ toi ls: (prod, adj) Not in one’s 
usual state of health, spirits, or temper. 

C|, To be, feel, or look no bms. 

Spade. 1. To call a spade a spade : To Speak plainly or 
without reservation. To give a thing its proper name without 
gloss, 

fte (Mr, Binrell) <«n what be means and calls a spade a spade, tin) 
glories in an old-fanbioned prejudice^ Rcsskll. 

Not to mince nutwi 



Spade. t m , Speak* 

% Spade-work; Lit digging over ground to prepare 1 
•soilfor cultivation, plantation &c. [fig) Pieparing the first ini* 
tial stage of any wyrk or euq-UH-y. , 

There in much important spade work for you to do—L ord Chixmwojis 

Speak* }• This speaks well for your generosity ; is 
sufficient teetimoney or indication of. t 

So, To speak volumes for. * 

<* His*conduot speaks him generous (V. T.) 

A thing speaks for itself: is self-explanatory; no aid 
of comment is necessary. Cp. To tell its own tale. 

3* To speak (V. 2) a person fair: To speak to him 
politely. 

» 

3a*. Fair spoken person : [Past participie for present 
participle^* Fair speeched; speaking fair toothers; given to 
use p lite language. Sj, well spoken ; til-spoken. 

4« The price is uuiluug to speak of : (pred adj.) Not 
worth mentioning. 

Not to speak of . (oonj A adj) And wbafc is no less 
important vj i\ [See Not], . 

There were no notw no ineiease in cumes to speak of. —Illusions 

Cp- To say nottusg of. 9 

The six powers Cot get that every one of these terrible occurences (in 
Armenia) revive in history —•>to say nothing of higher record still-G ladstone. 

§. To speak out (or up) i To kpeuk louder. 

AUoj T*b speak boldly; To speak onds whole ■opinion. 

My object in having you behave in tikis manner ie to afford myself a# 
opportunity of speaking out my upiod on the abject.--DBif.HTOH. 

0 To speak to a person : To address him. 

7, I will speak to that point tomorrow ; address in 
reference to. 

£. 2 oa» speak to his haring attended college yesterday! 

I can corroborate the fact by my evidence 

8^. To speak m'th {a person): To confers* sofa (him). 



S^esk. 60S . Split. 

0 , I am not on speaking term with him * I am so 
estranged from him that I do not speak with him* 

Op.. On visiting terms; on familiar looting, - 1 ■ 

9a. He delights in speaking ill of me : maligning* 

10* Strictly speaking: [conjunctive adverb}. lu the 
etrioi sense of the Word. If I am to speak strictly, 

• Strictly speaking, he la no member of our association 

if So to speak ; [See So to say] • 

Special* Specialpleading : The specious or plausible, 
but insincere, unsound, or unfair argumentation of one whose 
aim is victory (by misleading) rather than truth , 

We must use all our authority as ki&g to put a good face upon, and all 
our skill in special pleading to excuse the deed. — Dkiuhton, 

Perfectly versed in all the antiquated ref in emeus ts of old fashioned 
special pleading* Sir F. Pollock saw with contentment a new and improved 
system take its place—T imes, 

Spin. X- To spin out (a discourse gr discussion) i 
To prolong. 

2. To spin % {long) yarn : (oolloq.) To exaggerate; 
To tejl a Jong story, 

C/. To go greaWlengtfaa; To draw the long bow 5 
Alio, To spin yams: To tell yarns. 

Spite- % In spite of ; Notwithstanding; Despite, 

Jit spite of reason, in erring reason's spile 
One truth >s clear: whate'er is, is right.—Pop*. 

We Shall remain convinced, in spite of all adverse appearances, that the 
Spirit of revenge, if not expelled from human life, has* been at least 
dethroned and fettered by Christ.— Ecce Homo. 

2 To eut off on ft nose to spite one’s fact'. To injur® 
oneself for the sake of satisfying auger or revenge. [See Nose.) 

JJpUt—X To split on a rock: (V. I.) To err fatally 
*To have one's hopes and designs frustrated, 

2> To split hairs : (V. I ) To make over-nice distinction? 

Hence, Hair-splitting (pdj.) distinction. 



Split. M Spor 

< 

t 

3* To split the (or one's) sides : (V, I.) To burst with 
laughter. 

Hence, Side splitting (adj.) joke of person. 

Spoil— 1. Spoiled child : one ruined _bj being petted 
and over-indulged j one whose character is thus injured* 

H« (Lord Byron) was truly & spoiled child i not ra^reiy the epAltd 
Child of his father, but the spoiled child of fortune &e — Macaulay. 0 

Op- Spare*the rod and Spoil the child. — Fftcvas®, 

Spoke. To put a spoke in another's wheel : To hinder 
the progress of his schemes. To thwart his purposes. 

Sponge.—1- To sponge upon a person: To live by 
practising parasitic arts upon him ; 

f ,, 8pornge" (n # ) a cringing dependant, a sycophant, a parasite Cp. Dead 
head!) 

2. To throw up the sponge : To otfn oneself vanquished. 

* 

Spoon-—1. To b* spooni on (a woman) : To be sillily 
in love with (her). Hence, the ndj ‘spooney/ 

2- Silver (or goM) spoon : [See Silver]. 

Contra: Wooden ladle. * 

3. TToof/cn 7 ' 0 'in ■ no scholar ; dunce ; ignoramus, 

4 . It tnk*s a long spoon to sup with the devil. Be not 
too intimate with a man of devilish character. [In common 
use “Devil" is sulutunfed by any person who ia of doubtful 
character, ^t is not safe to parley with bim*] 

It may he that Lord Kitchener's replications take the shape of 
rscoqui-iing that he who sups with a Secretary of state needs to have a long 
spotn* —PlONMB. 

Cp To give wide berth to! To keep well away from. 

Sport.— 1. dn sport: (adv) Jestingly : [Contra. In earnest] 

3- To make sport of a person : To turn him into ridicule. 

* 

3. The sport of fortune *, (Pred.) iu affliction (as * play 
thing of fortune). x 

Born to be the sport of fortune— -Waucnt* 



Ipot., «7 spur 

* Spot—1. The matter was 4ecided on spot : (adv.) 

Thau apd there- ’ 

2- There wag «Mr. Russell on the spot ; (adj.) Equal to 
the situation. . 

To see spots in the sun : To be fastidious; meticulous.. 

•Sprat —1- To throw a sprat to catch a whale : To stake 
iBomethiug small iu the expectation of a very large gain. 

Cf- To give au inch and take an ell. * 

Spring-—1- The door aprany to: (V. I,) rapidly moved 
from its constrained position. [To is adverb.] 

a 

2- To spring up (V. I.); come into being ; To arise. 

There hat sprung up aa iiupurtaut industry iu prserved fruits in thia 

country during the laat half century. 

3- He loves to spring surprises on people ; amaze them 
by some sudden development of a theory etc. 

So, To spring a mine upon a person t To cause it to burst 
upon him quite unawares To lay a plot aga-nst him secretly 
and suddenly announce its final development. 

4- To spring-to one's feet: To rise up suddenly. 

SpruCO- To spruce oneself up : To smarten oneself; To 
make oneself bright aud ft-eah in appearance. 

Spur —1- Oa the spur of the moment: (adv.j actuated 
by the impulse of the moment: JFithout previous thought or 
reflection. Impromptu. , 

Mr. Gladstone waa never an happy as whan coping an the spur of the 
moment/ with th* argument* and appeals which an opponent had taken 
perhaps days in elaborating beforehand.—R obseu. 

«2- To win one’s ^purt; To make one’s first great 
success. [Allusion to the historical feudal warriors winning 
the spars of knighthood]. To gain the first distinction ; To 
get recognition as expert at something. To make a name. 

So, a aoldier wins his epaulette i. e- earns promotion to the rank of 
office*. 
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Iquare. m t Stemf 

Square —1. Fair and square ' (adj and adv.) Withlut 
artifice or subtlety of contrivance (to gain a point). Above¬ 
board. * ( 

0 

% (To act) on or tipon the square (adv.): witketriot 
boueifcy ; honestly J fairly. 

1 hare always been on the equate (pred. adj) with you—A* Tbomx>PE. 

They will beat you e*en if they play on the square.— H, Poker. * 


So, By the square : *= exactly. 

3 To square accounts with a person» (fig.) To have 
revenge on him. [Nfote the plurnl]. 


4* To square the circle: To perform a demonstrable 
impossibility. 

5- To put a square thing into a round hole : To appoint 
a person to a place fur which he is not fitted, 

c ? . To put the saddle on the wrong horse. 

Stake,—1- At stake : (|>red a.lj.) risked j jeopardized } 
in peril. 

In the qne-ttiim of the Baltic the future peace of *11 the European 
powers i* at tttihe.-— 19th Cest & After. 

My honour is at stake put at hazard. 

Differentiate <4t the stake as du the phrases: 'To be 
burnt at the stake, ‘*To suffer at the stake” etc, where stake 
— the post to Which one coudemuod to die by fire was fastened 
in olden times ] 

2< I have a slake in Ike country: my material interest 
lies in its welfare as landowner. If any evil happened to it I 
should be a great loser. 


Stamp* To stamp out. (V. T.), Lit. To extinguish (as 
fire) by stamping on with the foot. 

(Fig.) To suppress (as a pestilence, rebellion etc having 
a tendency to spread like fire) by immediate strong measures. 

Judge Jeffreys stamped rtaawrt of tbs BobtUios fa th» Bloody 
A«i*e.— 1 Crc* 
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\ Stand. iGTTbi* verb primarily intransitive imphe* to* be in a 
state opposite to that of motion. But with many adverb* or adverbial 
phrases it receives the sense of motion as previous to coming to ml and 
becomes equivalent to go or some e. g. To stand sloof apart, pitdo, back , 
forth kc 9 

•» j 

1. To stand apaimtl (V. T.) To resist (enemy J, To oppose 
(a gaeasure), 

9 2. To stand by. (V. f. By adv). To be near, To be 

preseiTt as witness* Also, To be on the al#rt (nautical). 

I would not stand by and hear your enemy say so Without defending 
you against his charge,— Diwiyrox. Cf To stand wide. 

To stand wide with stopped ears, folded arms, and averted gaxe, when 
you have power to intervene m to become not a mere spectator but an 
accomplice,—M r, Asquith, 

3. To stand bp (V. T. “By" Prep,) : Not to desert. To 
support; To defend : To assist. 

I h tve stood f yy you and now you must stand by me—Queen Victoria to 
the Whigs 1839. • 

4: To stand for (a cause, as democracy): To espouse 
the cause of. Also, To offer oneself aa a candidate for (» 
constituency.) 

4*. He stands on ceremonies : Is a stickler for j insists 
on as of value. 

Cp. To stand up for a person or cause (* To side with 
or support). To rise in defence of, 

5. To stand ant: (V. L) To project ; To be*prominent 
or conspicuous. To be in relief. Also to persist in opposition 
or endurance. 

There was a spice of romance in Mr Smither's disposition which stood 
out incline relief against the off-hand amateur pick-pocket sort of manner 
which distinguished Mr Potter.—DicHElfS. 

Shakespeare's rhyming lines stand out from the surrounding blank 
verse and point the moral of the preceding situation,—D sightgh, 

Lo^d Mayo was essentially a ruler—a man of commanding presence and 
out-standing ability—S tatimus, 
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Stand. 5io Stir/ 

• flK r 

To separate oneself from others. Cp. To hold "N. 4 

0. To stand to (a purpose or opinion) To remaflt&OTd 
in. To abide by (as one’s words, contract etc.) % 

Whatever 1 «ay,I will stand to, l stand to it that your scheme will fail,. 

7- It stands to reason : is consistent with ; is demonstra¬ 
ble that. Is a logical conclusion. 

8. Tbis matter will stand over: (V. I«) not be dealt 
with now ; be postponed ; 

9. "Let every vat stand on its own bottom [See Bottom]. 


10 To stand one in good stead : To be serviceable to 

him. To be of greatest use to him. 

I had a favourite motto ‘Never frat' which has often stood mein good 


stead and helped me to obey it,—Sin H. Hawkiss. 

11. Stand-ojiih (person, «uau;r etc,): (adj.) Reserved ; 


supercilious. 

12. Stand-point : (a.) Point of view. A position from 

which a matter is considered ; a fundamental principle. 

The proper stand-print which alone furnishes a satisfactory basis to 
work upon is that the import ition of officials from Europe should be 
limited to cases of clear necessity,—Jusnos A, Rasim. 

13. To come or be brought to a stand-still (i. e. stoppage 

in the course of progress) ; To be stalemated. 

There are times iu history whan this world spins so leisurely along Its 
destined course that it seems for centuries to be at a stand stills* 

Star© —I To stare one in the face: To be undemably 


imminent, 

Death stares him in the face, 

Ruin was staring the spendthrift Duke of Buckingham inthefate^ 

RusmKa, * 

[Note,—The verb ‘to stare 1 is intransitive but in this combination it has 

acquired the force of the transitive being followed by the adverbial adjunct 
* ia the face *], 

So To stare a wwifc out 0 / o> ante nance To disconcert him by e mere stare, 

2. To make one etare : To cause hida to gate to in 
admiration, surprise, horror or the like. 



NStart. fin Step 

\ Start —I The club had three members to start unth 

j| 

(adv.) When first formed, i. e. at the beginning. 

% To get or have the start of: To be beforehand with. 
To get ahead of. To gain advantage over by starting .first (in 
a race) and keep that advantage to the end. To outstrip. 

• • Ye gods it doth amaze me 

c A mao of such a feeble temper should 

So get the atart of the majestic World. —Sn \ t. (J. O.J 
ST To start up (V. 1 ) To rise suddenly. 

Uafuraaaeu difficulties have started, up, 

Stave. To stave of: (V. T.) Tup-itoS; I’o delay ; 
To postpoue ; To avert. 

Quick to dUceru the Bigas of th«f tirjoi the Je.iiit. i *n 

oe ; unenical airmail as a lust desperate u^u< of sl.tiuty ej thair «»,! J ,j 
— Times, Cp To ward off, 

Steal- To steal awiy % forth, in, out, etc. (V. 1.) To slip 
unperceiveJ ; To come or go lik*. a thief . 

la the uight he aide forth and thea stole the coins. Sin. 1) H%w ;j>h. 
2. To atiol a march upon (<m o leaiy or a rival) \ P«i 
an advantage over him stealthily , i. e. with > it hit knowing a ; 
To anticipate. To forestall. To jump. 

It is understating by exaptly 250 percent Mr. Mill's own estimate of the 

•** 

march he had atolen upon time to assume that %t the age of 12 he had tbr 
standing of the most accomplished and well*read geatleuisa Oxford or even 
L>ndou university could hope to turn out at the age of 22. -Times. 

Cp. To take the wind out of one's sail* Also, (si tug) T> mipe ones ey*. 

3* By stealth : (adv) stealthily; la a secret or oUndastinc 
manner. * 

Do good by sUaUh and blush to find it fame. - Pope. 

We are not, Christ says, to sound a trumpet before u*;:f we would pray 

* 

we are to go into a closet and shut the door behind us; we are to do good 
by stealth; our left band is nut to know what our right hand does* 

—Ecc* Homo, 

Step* !• Step by step (adv): Gradually; by degraos. 

Contra- P« Saltum. 

2, Stepping-stone: (o) fig. Means to an end or advancement, 
33 


t 

I 
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Mr. Fawcett made no secret of his distaste for the profesion which 
would not have adopted gave as a stepping stone to a career in parliam&to 
— Times. Contra. Stumbling block. 



SteW. Le f , a person stnv in his own Juige or grease. 
This is the mottp for abstaining to help him. 

A.a to the Balkan States they deem to be stewing in their own juice , 


Stick 1 He sUcki at nothing : is deterred by 4 no 
scruples whatevor. 


Sm, Not to stick at felling a falsehood [Note the negative chaiacter of 
Uit* eipretuuona] 

2 He sticks by bn word : abides faithfully by it. 

So, he sticks by his friend: does not desert him; is constant 
to him lint, to st’ck to one's principles. 

3 To stick out : (V 1 ) To l)o stubborn: To refuse to yield. 
Cp. To hold out. 


Alsu, to project. Gp. St.If-neeked (adj)—stubborn. 

4- ife sticks out for higher price : refuses to take leas. 

3 . 'Vo stick up : (V. I.) To stand in an erect or upright 
jM»sit:on. C?- To stand on end. 

Q To stick up for : (V. T.) To espouse the cause of 
(usually an absent person). 

7. To stick up ti (a person): ,Not to bumble oneself 
before him, 

8* To stick one’self up : To assume a conceited manner. 
To put on grand airs (»3 a panjandrum). 

tf. To strut and feet one a hour upon the stage.— Shak. 

V i. e. ) To walk about with the pou&poua fusaineas of an actor on the stage. 


8a To Hick one up : To puzzle him (usually in the 
passive form ‘ V I am stuek up.” 

Q. If you throw mud enough, some of it kill stick : I nno- 

eenoe is not proof enough against scandal'. 

Still- 1 Still and anon: (adv) at iutervaU aud repeatedly: 

2. Still-born ichild): T c*d at the birth. 



Stink 5is , Stock 

' / 

« « 

• Stink* To stink in the nostrils of : (V # I.) To emit a 
strong offensive smell. Honce, To be offensive to* 

Money wring from highly rented land or from over-crowded tene¬ 
ments of great cities has never stunk in the nostrils J of out old nobility. 


Stir. 1. To stir up (V. T.): To incite (a mutiny, a strife 

> 2- These are stirring times (or events): causing excite- 

* * 

nient. 

Oliver Cromwell wab the foremost figure in the stirring times of the 
T'uriUt* revolution.- Phothkro* 

Cp. Between 1870 and 1880 there wub a great stirring of the dry 
tones at the univeisities. — KussKt>L. 


Stock- 1- Stoik in trade: The goods kept for sale hf 
a shop-keeper. All requisites fur a trade. 

Mere personalities wheather of appearance or dress or manner are the 
stock-in-trade of the writing woman.--E ussrll. 

2. Stock phrase : one constantly ready for service. Tag; 

■ 

a trite quotation. 

Su 4 a stotk pity ; a stock jrst* Cp. Burden of a song. 

3- Stork < and stoats : Inanimate things; (fig. used of 
lethargic or fetlmgless persons.) 

Cp- Y i\i are not wood, you are not stones but men — Shak fj. C.) 
Contra*. F leak and blood. 

4* To lay in a stock : To collect and store. 

5* The stocks : The stated funded debt as whole. 

(}.+ To tale stock of : (V. T.) To make an inventory of* 
goods on hand. 

jh Iso To observe closely and estimate the character of. 

When the war comes to an end we shall have to take stock as an Empire 
of our internal relations.—M r. Asquith. 

lUmce, the noun stock-taking , i. e. Review of one's stock for 

accurate knowledge one has ou band. 

> 

7* To tab* stock ia ; To concern oneself with T > valie. 

He never took stock in »•[* relationship With 



Stomach . su $tc(> 

* t 

Stomach. 1. To turn the itmaoh : To nauseate, To 
cause sickness. 

So, the stomabh turns against a person (V. l.f, 

2* I have not the stomwh (to do a certain thing): Feel 
disinclined. 

How far will the representative* of wealth and trade have any stomitr^ 
ft>r Such drastic proposal * ^ r 

Stone !• To throw a atom at (a person): To fiud fault 
with. To make aspersions on the character of. To cavil at. 

[Reference U to the saying of Christ ''He that id without blame among 
you let him first throw a stone at her* (John VIIl*7). 

Whose history io the category of nations is unblotted the first nation 
that is without sin let bur cast a stone at Servia —Lloyd George. 

So, the stone-throwing spirit or tendency. 

Op- To cast the flrut stone at To throw mod at 

Those th&t'live iu glass houses should not tht'vio atones. —Proverb 

2. To break stones : (fig) To he i educed to the meanest 
drudgery in one’s extremity. 

3. Stone, blind: completely blind 

fro stone deaf * stone-dead, atone * old. 


4* To leave no stone unturned*. Lit To turn every stone 
(to di.seovur something hidden or unknown,) Fig. Try every 
possible means. To spare no, exertion. Cp. To move heaven 
and earthy 

[The allusion i» to the Delphic made adviamj the enquirer for some 
# bidden treasure to turn eveiy atone.) * 

No one 18 justified iu adopting a cause which may lead to bloodshed 
unless after the fullest inquiry he is assured that it is right and has left ns 
$tcne unturned to fiud another - Mr. Lio»*u Curtis. # 


Stop. 1 

has begun. . 


Stop press] News inserted after the printing 


2. To stop short : (V. I) To cease abruptly [see Short], 

In one word Cromwell stopped short of discovering that institutions are 
an affair of race as well as of circumstances, — Ctc, 
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*• Tiie undergraduate who lisa to stop short of hla degree hoe a bard time 
before him.—Sift, J. Miston. 

* 3* To stop % tp: (Y. T ) To plug (a hole). (V. I.) not to 
go to bed. 9 

Store, 1. To set stores by: (V. T.) To set a great value 
on; To appreciate highly. 

* So, (in negation) To set no great stores by. 

2- * In store: (adj) on hand; ready to b8 produced; Laid up; 
about to come; destined. 

They go cheerfully happy in the thought that a better life is in Stott 
for them. 

If heavens have any grievous plague m store 

Erceedirjg these that I can wish upon thee 

0, let them keep it till thy Sin** be ripe,~».SBa£ (Elii), 

3- Store house : a prornptuary^ 

Storm* 1. Storm and stress. Period of fermenting 
ideas and unrest in a person’s or nation's life. 

Lprd Hardings guided the ship of stale during a period of unpreceden* 
ted storm and stress.— Sir. S P. Simua. 

The storm and stress of the dram 1 ! are now at an and — Dsujbto*. 

So, storm and drang : Period of unsettled beliefs, restless 
impulses, or immense difficulties, 

2. To lake by storm: Lit. To capture (.1 fortified p!*ce) by 
assault, (fig) To captivate (persons, hearers,"heart dtc,] rapidly, 

To overcome by one single blow or encounter. 

By her sWeet unaffected manners she takes man's hearts by storm. 

Strain 1. To strain a point : To make, a special and 
inconvenient effort. To overstep. To exceed one’s duty or 
coortnission, Cp. To go beyond one’s tether, 

* 2. To at a gnat : To be overserapulous about 

something insignificant. 

Ye blind guides which strain at a gnat sad «waBow a «aael>-* Blits* 

Strait Strait-had: (adj) rigid in morale; narrow* 
minded; puritanic. * 



® traw „ 51< Strike 

Straw 1. To draw straws: To draw lots with diftet- 
eut lengths of straw. 

2* t Not worth a straw ; Do not cart a straw [used in the 
negative sentences; a straw is typical of utter worthlessness], 

09 Not worth a row of pins. 

3- He is a man of straw : Lit, the figure of a man forced 
of a suit of old clothes stuffed with straw. 

Hence, a person*of no means or substance. 4 ' 

Of A dummy; A figurehead; a Uy-figure. 

Contra- A man of aiibatatw, well t > do, 

4* The last straw : [See Last] 

Stream. To go with the stream : To do a* others do. 
[see the quotation under ‘Hear up']. 

Street* Street arab : a homeless child ; a waif ; a wastrel. 

Stretch* 1 To Stretch out : (V I.) To reach out hand 
or any limft [used absolutely]. (V; T.J To extend. 

2 To stretch a point** To strain a point [See Strain]. 

To stretch the truth : To exaggerate and therefore to lie. 

4 Ot) or upon t}se stretch : {prod adj) In a a continuous 
effort, cxeorciae or strain. 

I c*un»t hit the exact word though my memory haw been on the stretch 
for the !a*t throe h<iUrp, 

AH his pnweiB were on the stretch to prepare a auitable speech (exerted 
to the utmost). # 

5* At a stretch (or on a stretch) : (adv) *^on'inuomly 
c v 

at one eftoi t at one time. 

Though in feeble health I c*n work three hours at a. *!' etch 

They will talk for hours at a stretch about investments 

Strike, US" lo the intransitive uses ths general sens* is to pa«v 

with rapidity, 

1.’ To strike at: To aim a blow at (a person): To attack. 

2* To .strike at the root of (a thing): To threaten to 
destroy completely, 

a To twikt a ptrson hdm «: To give (him) an effective 
blow. To get blow well m. To hit h»id. 



Strike stf Strike 

9 4 To strike in : (V. f.) To put in one's word suddenly. 

Tv interpose ; To join m unceremoniously* 

When tht Siacuwm had nearly ended, Mr. B.*rftrjee struck in. 

5* To strike in with (n principle, theory, tune, custom etc): 
To suit; To conform to (time, custom etc.) 

•This department does not strike in with good manner* 

Q. We stood ashore for a while and then struck out: 

• MU 

started to swim. 

7. I struck upon that idea, or the idea struck upon me: 
Happily occured to me. 

8 The hour has struck (V. I ): Lit. The clock has 
struok the hour. (Fij) The critical moment has come 
(or "one). 

rhe usual seme of the verb as transitive is found in 
the following combination* 

9- To strike (a person) &/tW, dumb, or deaf (or other 
adjectives proleptically) : To produce such a state suddenly. 

c ? To dumbfound (er.) 

10 To strike (one) all of a heap\ (See Heap,] 

11. To strike terror i/ito (a person). Terrorize (him) 
suddenly. * 

12 Well stricken in years (prcl. adj). of uu advanced age 

If He should grant to her (Q leen Victorii*) a s ijo’trn upon earth, 
sni leave her to re'tgn over »m till «he U well stricken m year*, what glory ’ 
what happiness * whit j >y ’ wh*f bounty of God < —STDSBY^MITH. 

13 Stricken heart: uffliete 1 by strokes of gjrief. 

14 To strike a balance : (In hook keeping) To deter- 
mine the difference between the debtor and credit *r sides of 
an account. {Fiy .) To ascertain generally which of the two 
sides is preponderant. 

15. To strike (one) deue i / To fell or prostrate him. So, 
To be struck down by illness (*s fever, gout, etc.) 

Cp. The matob will out strike (». e. will uot give light 

when struck.) 
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Strok* 


Ioa. To strike a li$ht : To produce it by itriking. 5 

16. To strike off: Lit. To separate by * blow ; (as to 

strike one's bead oif, i. e. to behead him Hence,* erase or 

( 

cancel (as name, figure, word etc.) 

It ia John atuart Kilt who struck off the last fatten of the press, 

Hia name was struct out: removed by stroke of the pea; erased. « 
Also, Xo print; To make (as by stamping) 

Thousand copies of Che document were struck off\ 

17- To strife* oil. [See Oil) 

18. To strike out a plan = To devise it by a quid effort* 
18a. A plant strikes root : causes the root to enter or 

penetrate into the ground. 

So, Figuratively: Dicker's great characters hare struck fast rooi ia 
the hearts of his countrymen.—T imes. Qf- To take root. 

19 A ship gtrikes sail or Jfag : To lower it in token of 
surrender or of respect. 

[Contracted into the intransitive form 1 The ship struck "] 
20- To strike a tent ** To take it down. 

Hut, to strike one’s tent : To break up camp ; To depart. 

21 To strike up : To begin to play or sing ; 

O * When is the time to ctne for striking up the song of Victory (i. r. 
to raise it) 

22- To strike itork: To refuse by concerted action to 
work until better terms are promised by employer* Hence, 
To go on strike. 

The Presidency College Students uent out on strike against one of 
their haughty and overbearing professors. 

(Also, contracted into the intransitive form ‘‘•truck ” 

The beer-drinkem of ’Bamber Bridge near Preston struck as one ktan 
•gainst «n increase In the price of their favourite beverage. 

Sometimes the Barrister! aod pleaders strike as a protest against the 
‘tyrannical attitude 9 ' of the presiding judge ] 

Stroke— 1 It is on the stroke of six : Tho clock is about 
to itrike sis. [Mt M is indefinite for time cr dock}- 
2t I oame there on the stroke: (adv.) punctually. 
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3. To itrokt a person (or hit hair ) the wrong wap • To 
irritate him. 

4- To ttrohe a person down : To soften his anger.. 

3- At one stroke : By one single exertion. 

At one stroke destroy aU the seeds from which ungrateful mankind 
ars generated.-*DtmatON. Cp* At one fell swoop ; At one blow. 


Stjltf’ Staff and nonsense: trash; worthless rubbish. 

Stumble.— 1 . To Stumble over :*(V, T.) To be tripped 
up by. 

Here Gall, stumbling over a bramble, fell. — FfioTHRRo, 

Here are verses orcr which have stumbled t forty jreare ago, the 
childish lips of brothers, severed from us by years of chauge and absence, 
vet. now, by force of association with the Psalms seated once again by 
our aide in the broken circle of home.—I bid. 


2* To stumble upon (a thing) : (V. T.) To come upoo 
or across (it) by chatics. To discover acddmfal/y. 

The cohort of parliamentary Tories felt all the alarm of men who 
hare accidentally stumbled on some treasure-trove.—Kusaieu.. 

3* To stumble along j (V. I.) To go with frequent false 
steps. t 

4* Stumbling-block (n) any circumstance that serves 
as an obstacle or causes difficulty or hesitation. 

This measure made a regular annual appearance in the British Parlia' 
tnent, usually passing the commons but being rejected by the T«ords, the 
bishops being its real stumbling-block. —K. Crc. + 

The prevailing tendency to regard all the marked distinctions of 
human character as innate • • • is one of the great stumbling-blocks 
to human improvement,—J. 8. Hill. 

, Coatra- Stepping-stone. 

Subscribe* 1, I do not subscribe (V«I<) to that opinion: 
endorse it or adhere to it. 

So, I do not tubscribe to any newspaper. (i. «. take o t 
buy). 1 

2- I subscribed (V, T.) Rs. 100/- to that Fund or for 
the purpose of raising a suitable memorial to him: contributed* 
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3. I have subscribed (V. I.) jor that book which is going 
to be issued in parts : put down my name as a buyer. 

WhaUyou proposal* a college to be subscribed for by # the Shia com* 
xnuoity — Sia J. M&ton. 

0 

Suoseei Nothing succeeds like snrce&i : the usual motto 
of the rapidity wtth which one success is fallow'd by another. 

Contra. Misfortune never comes single or alone. 9 

It never rains but it pours. [see Pour (4'] 

Such As su'h: f(adv.) an idiom itic combination to 
av >id repetition of a preceding noun or adjective ] 

The heathen as mirk m. h, as h A atheu) rec>gni**d only goecial oV^iga 

tioue towards particular r'a*s*ft of in«»n 1 his religions or follow citizens - ft ff. 

In ancient Indn a straugsr was always welcomed at buck (i, e as 
at* angei). 

Suck. L Tifsucki* i* (V. T.) To imbibe (as knowledge 

A a podge sucks in (or up' witcr absorbs. 

2- I am sa ke l dry : er'viuste 1 of the advantages I had 
fa prolepsis] 

Cp. I am .1 $nr1c*i oran’ic now i p. No goodness or attractiveness is 
left in me ; all my tnllnoncee are gone, [see Orange] 

S' 

3 . To give sti k ti To suckle (as the mother does her 
babe). 

I have (jiren siirk and know. 

How tender it is to love the b ibft that milks —St?\K (M^c). 

Sudden 1- Of (or on) a sudden: (ad\\) suddenly; 
unexpectedly. Cp. All at once. 

Beware of using “ the ’’for " a " ] 

Sui 1 Sui (Lat Pred. adj.): of one’s own genus* 

Not referriblo to any cl issified group , peculiar to itself ; 
unique. 

* The India of the future will not be a copy of the W*at, she will be 
sui yrticris shaping herself by her own ideals and not imitating the forme of 
other nations. C r> . Neither fish hot fowl, nor yet a red herring* 

f 2 Sui juris (also Lat. Pred. a # dj.) Having attained the 
legal age of majority ; able to act independently and at ones 
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discretion. 

. Suit. I- To make suit : (V. I.) To urge ft humble 
request. [Note the amission of article before “emit “] 

2. Suit yourself ; Do as you please. 

Sum 1. The turn and suhstanrr (af a matter) : Sum 
mary; cardinal point The total upshot. # 

• Cp The he^d and front of one’s offending. 

The be-all and end-all. 

2 To sum up : [usually written at the beginning of a 
concluding paragraph as adverbial phrase] L»t us now 
recapitulate the arguments; Briefly speaking. 

To turnup: the forgiveness of injuries whio\ was regarded in the 
ancient world as a virtue indeed but in almost inp-n<ub!e one* appears to 
thi! moderns in ordinary cases a plant duty: and whereas the ancient.* 
regarded with admiration the man who practiced it, tlio modern* regard 
with dislike the tuan who doe* not,—Ecu* Homo. 

<• 

Ala >, (V. T ): To summarise, 

In this brochure the author attempt* to su i n up the present political 
situation in the country and its aims for fch* futur^ —I. Ukvirw. 

3. The turn mum borvtn : The supreme go »I; The ulti¬ 
mate principle in any ethiS&l system. 

The Christian tummnn bonum was a social one ; it wa< the welfare of 
the Christian society —Eccb Homo. 

Summer. 1 Summer trim is : Fnenda ouly # in one'* 

)>r)sp'V04s times Trencher friends. ^ 

C . Keast woo. fait lost. — SitiK (T. A.) 

AUo, ench i'Miner bird* are men.—lam 

Time * flie* (Shak); one cloud of winter showers, these ltw» are eou^hed, 

jj. Summerdtouse : a light building in a garden or :n th** 
country. 

3. Summer-lightning : distant sheet lightning : Flash »f 
diffused brightness. 

Suil> 1- Nothing new slider the sun : on earth ; in the 
world ; anywhere. * 
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® * B.— The phrase is usually preceded by a negative ^or 
by a superlative, e. g. It Is the best place undtr the nin.} 
or by u every * 11 all M f %i any 99 c 

T have no hesitation in giving the preference to that university which 
<i»<l nothing over that which exacted of its members an acquaintance with , 
fiery science under the tun.-~A t Q. 

2. To hail or adore the ruing run; To curry favour 
With the new or coming power. ** 

3- Hie eun is set: The time of his prosperity is over. 

So, the sunset of life : its declining period* 

*Tis the sunset of lift gives me mystical lore 

And coming events cast their shadows before.—C aufbclc. 

Sure. 1. To make sure (V. I.) against a thing : To 
guard against it. 

% To make sure of: (V. T.) To make certain ; To secure 
so that there can be no failure of the purpose or object; ensure 
the happening of. 

Conveniently for our purpose we may malee sure of hnding him. 

But ethics apart, we believad in the intellectual acuteness of the 
Democracy, and matte sure that it would intuitively penetrate imposture. K. 

3* To6e sure : Interjection denoting oertainty, surprise, 
or an introductory or conclusive adverbial phrase * certainly. 

To hs sure , the question is a frivolous one.— Eoce Homo. 

The moment the law was taken of him, there was an end of honour, to 
be sure EnaxwoRTS, 

And when i hope his blu^ers all are out. 

Keply discreetly, 1 To be sure—no doubt’—T bs KburoTIC Baud. 

4 Of a surety : (adv.^ certainly. 

Ws shall know of a surety that in such a mood Portia would exclaim 
ihst the full sum of her was the " sum of—nothing ".-'tFornbss. 

Suraum Sursum corda l (L&t * Hearts above) Lift up 
your hearts; Let your thoughts be of heaven. 

Swaddle. — Swaddling band or cloth : suoh as is wrapped 

round an infant. Fig. any influence that restrains freedom of 

► 

notion or thought. Also, swathing clothes. 
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I It wm only when nitur* did it tat bruk through tho biggait And 

tightest twaddling clothe* ever stropped sound human toul that Mr. Mill vr+* 

discovered to be a lovable and intereeting pervon.—Tntia. 

* * • 

Swan. 1. AU his gstse art tu>ai\s : He places toe high 

a value oq his ova belongings. He overestimates what is 
bis own. 

°P* He thinks hie penny silver, CQntrs : Think thy iwsn a 
crow—SjAK (R.J.) # * 

2. Swansong : The last production of a poet, artist, 

author dec, [Swans were formerly supposed to sing melodiously 

at point of death]. Lit, The song of a dyiqg swan. 

Swath- l Swath buckling : Bullyism; Bravado. 

It will be cruel folly not to see to it that this swash' buckling through 
tbe streets of Europe in the disturbance of ell harmless and peaceful citizens 
shall be dealt with now u an offence against the law of nation*' 

So, a swash.buokler ■» a swaggering fellow, a bully; a bravo. 
2- Swashing blow a hapd one [From swash»To strike 
violently.] 

Swear. J. To swar by (a person or thing) : To take 

his (or its) name most solemnly as gnarantee of oath; To 

appeal to as witness to a ^olemn oath. 

By the nine gods be swore,—M aCaulat, 

In the West of India they stsetr by the Gita which preaches action; in 
Bengal they swear by the Upsniehads which preach meditation.—S taTHWah 

2- To swear to (a thing): colloquially used in *the sense 

of professing groat belief in. 

I am sworn to seorecy ; bound by oath to keep the matter 
secret- 

0. I have sworn off drink: taken oath to abstain from 
it. [A prole pais]. 

Swell. 1. The swell mob.: (pi) piokpooketa dressed 
like gentlemen— [ting, A aweil mobs man.] 

2- Tho swells : The swell society ; Persons smartly and 
finely dressed. So, be loots wry swell —[swell, adj ] 
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Swim 1. To swim with the stream: To conform wuh 
anything that is current* To act with the majority; To Jo as 
other* do. [See Stream]. c 

2 f o swim with the tide : To be prosperous. 

3* l am no loger m the swim: engaged in or acquainted 
with what id going on (i. e. the main current of affairs). 

Qji, Luid ol the sha’f; Peat one's prime. 


Swing- 1- Iln full swing: (prcdmdj): Brisk ana active; 
in free and uni 68trained activity, 

Tiie market ia in fall smug ; so, the work ia in full swing. 

New ideas are in full swing now, 

I Mires trie ted w«u* agatuat all sea tialTu ia the barred zone* u uovv m 

fall suutig —Kkctkh, 


2 Let it have its swing : continue its activity until it 
stops of itself [Metaphor fiom the Pendulum]. 

3. To give fall swing to a thing/. To allow it to have free 
course till it rests of itself. 


4. The swing of the pendulum : The natural tendency to 
alternation, (fig of opinions, pirty prepiuderence) Tcudeucy of 
an electorate to put parti** in power alternately. 

5* The door swung to : (V. I.) ^losed [Tv is adverb]. 

Swoop* 1* To swoop down upon a prey : To attack it 
from a distance with great rush (as & bird of prey does); To 
pounce UJ30Q* 

(hribaldy would come down with a swoop on the enemy. 

2 At one fell swoop ; By one single snatch or attack [with 
reference to carrying many things at a time.] 

Cp , At one Buatch ; At ouc stroke ; At oue bliw (or shot) At our 
jump \i e. m less than no time). Also, (Take) by atorm. 

“ What ? all my chickens and* their darn. 

At one jfll iwuo/i.—SlUK (Much,) 

Swop* If ever swop (exchange) horses crossing the stream. 
<Lt)uo exohauge at a critical juncture (fig) Ua.re changes 
nil ibe crisis is over. 
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• Sword. 1< 'To be ai sword'* points : (pred adj) Utterly 
hostile. 

, Cp. At dagger* draw^l at loggerheads. So, r £o be at iiwr^j drawn. 

2- The sword o/ Damocles : [See Dimoclat]. 

3. To turn swords into ploughshares ; To coaclnde war 
' with peace. 

To put to the sword : To kill. # 

• 6- To cross or measure swords with ; To hare fight (lit or 

fig), controversy and open rivalry with. 

hi the session of 1840, in a debate on the Chinese war, Mr, Gladstone 
crossed sxwrdt with, Macaulay, in a speech remirk&ble for its eloquent expres* 
non of anxiety that the arnii of Euglanil should never be employed m 
umighteoua enterprises,-G. \V. E Ritsskll. 

6- IS wordplay : (fig) repartees. Cut and thrust argument, 
c, To bandy words. 



Table.—1- The facts ere upon the table. (pred. adj.) 
open tu public discussion. 

Cf Oa the tapis.® Above board. 

So, To lay [paper, repart tc) on the table ■ (V. T.) To bring .1 /..mud 
k>i future consideration* 

2 Under the table', (pred. adj.) Hidden; concealed. 

3. The labia turned (V. L). [Reference to gaming] 
There was change of fortune of the rival parties. The positions 
of the antagonists vewreversed. 

Hence, To turn the table • on: (V. T. ) To overthrow 
(a formerly victoreou* rival.) Note the plural ‘tables’. 

They would not hesitate to swear black was white sad they might 
easily turn the tablet upon me.— 0. J, Miami.*. 

Their effort* to sound Hamlet are as futile as those of Poloaius. Hsai’et 
in fact completely {urns the tablet upon th»m and shows them 'l*t he has 
dinned the object of their risit.—£ iwhto«, 
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Cf To go for wool oad eon* homo shorn. ’To hove or got ^tho 
Isugkl of. 

Tabula. Tabula rata : [Lot lb erased gablet; smooth 
or blank tablet}. (Fig.) The human mind at birth viewed as 
having no innate ideas. Cp. A clean slate. 

Tack— 1. On the right or wrong tack : (pred. ad] ) 
Taking the right or wrong course of polioy. . 

2- To tack about : (V, I,) To change one’s conduct, 
opinion, policy etc. 

3- T° ta °h on * thing to another: To annex; To append. 

Tail- To turn tail. (V. I.) To turn one’s back ; To 
run away. To shirk an encounter. 

The follow after *0 much vaunting turned tail at laat. 

it in a sign that we ought to turn, tail in thia her joy, —Blackmork. 

T&k.6 [This verb is correlative to 'give/ Hence give and take policy 
(adj) j*epirit of compromise by mutual concession; Modus Vivtndi ] 

J, I was taken aback to hear the narrative : surprised ^ 

A 

confounded. 

%> 

So, the uarrative will take you aback : astonish you. 

2- To take after (V. T.) To resemble (a parent, relatiou 
etc.) in character, feature etc. 

The Prince pf Wale* is the strongest of all the Royal children. Be can 
bear great fatigue. He taket most after his father's family.-Basoit Stockmak 

3. To take air (V.I.) [ma any thing mysterious or concealed) 
To be divulged or disclosed. Cp. The cat is out of the 

bag, Tho secrot has leaked out. 

4 . To take the gir : To take an airing'] To walk or drive 
in the open eir for refreshment. 

5 . To take back (words etc. oolloq.) ; To withdraw ; To* 
yetreot, Cp. To «»t one’s words. To go back upon, 

6 . To take breath. (Y. l.)r To rest after exertion. 
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'* 7. To tah care: (Shi.) Tojbe onreful ; To be vigilant. 

8 Th® guardian take* can of his ward : Has the charge 
of him. Heote the non® “care-taker” (of a® institution.) 

The police teok cart of the culprit; kept watch ovtr him. 

0. To take down : (V. T.) Lit. lo remove to a lower 

position. Hence, 

m (a) To humble or abase (a person) [usually followed by 
• “a peg or two*'] • 

( b ) To remove (building, etc) by taking to piece*. 

(e) To put in writiug (a* notes); To write from diction, 
10 The leave took effect from 1st May ; became operative. 

11 . This will take from your credit, digmt), or reputation; 
lessen , Cp. Derogate or detract from. 

12 . To tale heed (of), (V* I.) To be fiahsful or cnutiou*, 
A poor man with small •araiogi and a l atge family just manage* to Jivj 

on from hand to mouth and to procure food from day today Hit LTi 
barely sufficient to ittlUfy the prewut craving* of nature and can ta&i no 
heed of tht future.—D ickkjcs. 

13- To take heed to (a matter, or thing): V. T To 
attend to (it) with core. 

14* Tc f^taie in (a person) : (V T.) (a) To deceive, 'To 
bilk; To coaen. 

So body can be taken in by this tort of argument. 

I was unfortunately taken in by hie smooth manners. 

(6) To absorb or digest mentally. 

(c) I cannot take in that statement: Believe or admit. 

(<f) The ship took in the sails : furled. *’ 

[Id these phrases ‘In' is advwiato something as trap, mind, mom, 
cenditien Ac,) I vu token in to dinner i. e, inte the dining room. 

10 . To take of (V. T.) Te remove (as clothes). To 
divett oneself of; To d off. To put off. Also, To kill (a person 

but not onetelf.) 

(If r B. To tote om't life is the Idiom not to take off.} 

Qf. To make sway wiihP^ 

84 “ 
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16 To take on ; (V, I.) To bo violently affeoted ; Jo 
ft et 

H >w will my mother for a fatbet 1 * death 

Take on with me a*d ne’er be aatwfied.—SflAK 

* 

I)o not take on so. 

So, the noun : [ whs in a pretty tale-on j Also, I was in a 
letrihle inking, 

(V.T.) To undertake; To assume (as work or responsibility)^ 

17. To lab- nut (V. T.).* To remove (from within'or from 
a numboi) by cleans ng, as a blot, mark, etc. 

17 v. I will take mit the deli in (books, wine etc)! accept 
payment of it in (things or krnda), 

17b. I will take (ot hate j it out of you : Have revenge 
on you ; revenge myself; get satisfaction from you, 

18 . To take over (charge, business, etc.) : To assume 
%irmnageineut in succession or by transference, [over implies 

tiaubfmouco]. 

19. I have taken to astronomy ; become fond of, begun 
the study of it, He has taken to bad habits ; (fallen into) 

Wiibrnwch ca-.t‘» in livMual* take to learning 
20* To take u} • (V. T.) To raue ; To It0k. 

No one will take up tin* book expecting to find much amusm^nt ui it 

Also, To begin where one has left (as a narrative \ 

And just w tho evening *buh*a prevail 

Thf moon takes up the wond’rom tale.—A dtusoji. 

I tank ms the inquiry: pursued it further. 

Also, To absorb. The investi^ition took up all my time, 
again. To cuter upon; I took up the profession as most 
congenial. 

21 To be taken up with (an idei, etc.^To be pissessed bj 
it to the exclusion of other matters, To be obsessed by; absorbed. 

Cp, Transported and rapt in secret »fcudtea.~-StHR (Tempest) i. • 
These were’ the whole eubjoct of my occupation. 

21s. He is uot likely to take up with Such ft rogue 
(V. I.) Associate; consort. c 

• w 9 
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Also, {/Vg )•with thing*! ideas, schemes, etc*) 

W must b 'Tii with a man to be contented to take Hp with Hfctl# 
things —Jof?ss«>». 

M>, rtarrat<^n«vep took up with a project lo which be had no.coufldence, 

22. To take (a pei«on) to task: (V. T.) To Accuse him 
of ft fault ; (Also) To rebuke (him) for doing something. 

aSbeil took Lord Lyrfdhurst to task for applying the tofut ‘aliens’ to the 
• h ish in a speech on municipal reform.—H vssrix, ^ 

Tate — l. T, ilt of a tub : an idle fiction. 

1. To tell talen (out of school): To report (especially) with 
malicious intent) what is meant to be secret. Hence, the 
noun ;4 TdJ-^/V’*»Tule hearer. i 

You speak to Caeca: and to such a man, # 

That is uo fleering id! tale, — Shak (J C.) 


3 A thing te/ls its own tale : e'Cphin* itself requiring 
no extraneous aid. Cp. To speak for itself. 


4. T hereby hangs a tale . [See Thereby.) 

Talk 1. [This verb^H primarily intransitive unlike f sty* and ‘tell ’ 
In particular Canes it becomes transitive a* when f flawed bj adverbial 

adjuucto [Prolcpais]. 

The broken soldier kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by the firea^i talked the night amy. — CJOLDSMfTfl. 

2. So, l succeed* d in talking him oat of that course 

(plan or project): dissiiftcling him from it. Similarly, ? will talk 
him aver \ win him over by talking. Cp. I will talk turn up . 
persuade him. To talk him round . • 

3. Again, He talked himself hoarse or out of breath or out 

of patience. [A prolepais], 

,4 The matter' is now talked about: become ft subject oC 
gossip or common tattle. 

g. I shall have occasion to talk to you : (V. T.) Remons¬ 
trate with } reprove gently. 

Cp. I will give him a taHking-U: ft piece of my mind, 

[Beware of u*iog ‘A talk' a. equivalent for general rumour.] 
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0. Fine talking * overestimation. # * 

7. Tall (or biff) talk : Boast; Braggadocio; Rodomontade, 

8. Turgid, talk; Rant; Tirade. « 

9 . Talkee-tulkee. (n) Incessant idle talking. (Adj. Voluble] 

Cp. (Personal nouns): Chatter box; wind bag; Magpie. 


Tangent- To go or fig off at a tangent : To brealf off 
iuddtnly in£,o a very different line of thought or action. '1\ 
diverge impetuously 'froti; the matter in band or front normal 
line of thought or conduct, (fig from geometrical tangent]. 

Tamper- To tamper with (n draft, will, manuscript, etc ) 
T.) To make unauthorized changes in. 


Tapis- To be, or come, on the tapis [Fr=» carpet]: (pred. 
adj.) under consideration, Cp. On the table. 


Tar Tarred with th* same brueh : (pred adj) Having the 
same idiosjncracies. 

Cp. Cast in the same mould. Birds of a feather. 

Tare- Tare and tret (u): allowance in weight or ou goods 
for waste. 


Tartar- To catch a tartar : To catch one too strong for 
the assailant. To meet with more thai^oue’s match (in strength, 
skill, craft etc.) To encounter more than was bargained for, 
(Tartar* a person of irascible temper; a vixen or shrew]. 

Tea. 1. Tempest in a tea-cup (or tea-pot); commotion 

in a circumscribed circle (usually about, trivial matters). 

(Tbs stpmmioa has no reference to any particular tea-pot, So the drf.\ 
article must not take the place of the indefinite], 

What great a storm have you raised »* * tea-cup.— C. React. 

2- Tea fight : a social gathering where tap. is drunk. * 

Tear- 1- To <<«r away : Y, I. [cellotj] To make off at 
a great pace. 

la. To tear a hole : To cause a hole by rending. 

0. To tear to fatten (rags or shreds etc.): Full to pieces. 
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a Whoever else might endeavour to evade Action Lord Clarendon was 
urging despatch ( and tearing to threds the excuses put forth for leaving 
things alone.—^rnxs. Qp. Knock to atoms. 

& #0 tear up: To remove frorh a file# fttftta \)ioltntty* 

To rend completely. So, Vo tear into pieces* 

Tear up that document. [Beware of substituting off for up ] 

• 4 * To tear the hair : To pull it violently as a sign of grief. 

Cp. JPo wring one's hand. To heat one’s breas^. Wcepiri| and guiishing 
'"f teeth. 

5* To wep bitter tears [cognate object] i. e. bitterly. 

0, The tear and mar : [see Wear). 

* 

Teens* /ti ones teens : (predadj): past 12 but not 
(years of age); within thirteen and nineteen 

Tell. 1. This anxiety is telling upon yuu t producing 

marked effect. So, every shot telh (* tell ’ is V, I.), 

Heilce, the speech was delivered itUk (filing effect t. <\ with great * 
the audience nrre carried by it. 

2. To tell off : (V. T.) To Count off; To detach or select 

* 

for some special duty; To detail. 

A patrdi of six ctfnufcables 1 cere told off to perambulate the town. 

When by laW Uondrarj^ magistrates constitute a bench, it is qmto 
illegal for them to be voluntarily t old off into parties constituting a quorum 
to try separate eases —Law Journal. 

The fatigue party consists of soldiers told off for performing non- 
Military duty. # 

Cp. A file of men (»Two tcld*off for a special purpose). 

& T*Nre in no telling * No one can say or telL 

» ■ , 

Woman's will ha* U<1 distinguishable bounds nor assignable liwits; 
there ip telling what she will do or where she will stop —Hu (Mow, 

4* They #ar« 100 men dU told ; being completely eoua- 
ied ia the total [see Told}. 

Tempt, t To tempt providence (or God): To pro?ok# 

by defying. 

A. So, To tempt Aw, 
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Now that I approach this high theme (the writing woman) my ki#eec 
knock together fur I feel I am tempting /afc,~-Rtfsast4*. 


Ten. 1. Tefi to one : [ton chances againft one], High 
probability. * 

It U tea to one he will succeed in the examination. 

Cp Loug odd?. Lombard street to a china oiange, ^ 

2 * He f ie one of ten thousand : an exceptionally able or 
clever person. Cp. One among many. 

3 The upper ten : The aristocracy. 

Tenterhook. Oft tenterhooks : (adv) hi a state of most 
uful suspense or severe mental torment. 

Cp Ou the rack; In a stew. 

Term- x. Ou goad terw. (pred adj) friendly; ou footing 
of friendship. 

On terms is also used as an abbreviated fovin. 


2 To hrinj to terms : (V, T.) To pacify . To cause (a 
person) to accept conditions. 

3- To come to terms : (V. I.) To yield. To give w^y. 

Co To strike a bargain, 

4*—To »nke Ur ms (V. 1.) To conclude an agreement 
(with). * 

It has been all along a attempt \o unit terms with a pr>w**r 

which we believed to be stronger than ourseivc^ but which in our hearty 
we dreaded and disliked.— Russell. 

& Thb deed was written in terms of diplomacy • h *• ift 
the language peculiar to it. 

We praised him in no measured terms : ($dv) \\} 
glowing set terms [fig Litotes]. 

Teste. % t Teste Mr, Gladstone : (we state this) using 
his testimony as authority ; according to him. [Teste ip pvep.] 

2. To .6 ear testimony to fact assprtiojj Ppo ); Tp giye 
eruhmee in support of. 

Paul's epistles bear testiipoay to it (kindling of euthu$ia&m Uprojighont} 
—Kccb Hck&o. Cp. To wituefta $u. 
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Tote- 1 . * Tete a tite : (Fr) A private imereourse ; a 
confabulation. 

• Double arm-chairs in one and short sofas with ends alike are made for 
U/c a tele : 

2• Also, a sofa for two persons. 

Thao. Than whom'. In this combination (grammatically 
incorrect) ‘than* must he treated as a quasi preposition. 

Th<gi came Lord Fiipun than whom no truer frieud of tHu count rj and 
»te people had ever governed India —Mail. * 

Thank. 1 . Thanks to (peiauu or thing): [an adverbial 
phrase introduced ia i sentence by way of pareuthoais in ou 
elliptical form]. As the result of. 

Thanks to your obstinacy, yon ate id this aoriy plight. 

Our belief jo the final triumph of our arms lna been fortifie-? by the 
iiH'iCsirriage, thanks to our gillaut navy and mercantile mirine, of the 
rtlniuiau eub-marines to which Germany comnntttd herself with ao < onfi- 
deut aseuniftoe,—L ard CaEL\i*^»RD (mewagt 3 8 18.) 

2* He has only t; thunk homHf for that* It is hi* 
own fault. 

i 

N B. This ia an ironieat expression au.it! of one who has only 
A imtlf to blame fur some evil that has befdlen him. 

Fora certain portion # of it (the vast drain from India) v* have to 
thank oar own btindne $ to out national interest*. —DadaBHaI Nowroa/K* 

3. Thanks giving : (u) Expression of giatitUiio to tied, 
(uofc men). (To Bing) T<i Deum. [ - we praise Thee, 0 Uml.] 

That- l In that: (oonj.) &uiee, Because*; suungthnt. 

I am right glad in that your health fa so well—SitaK. 

Inferior to Macbeth tn that you will not yourself &* king, preater than 
Mactath in that your descendants will be kings and hie nut —IaugATubt. 

Happy in th%t we are not over-happy.—S hak 

Wool differs from hair in that it baa a wavy serr&tured fibre, its c«rl 
being a notable characteristic whereas hair has a smooth suiface corn) ac¬ 
tively free from aerraturea—Cvc. < 

Happy, no doubt, he (Dickens) was in tfrat be Was snatched away in 
iuomeut of time.-—Tuuse* 



That 


( 


Thick 
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o And all that : Similar commonplaces, 

A prince can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and «’ that — Boris, 

3 . 0 that : (ftiterjeotion) 1 wish that, 

Cp. Would that, * 

4- At that : (adv) So far as it goea. 

A hoax and a clumsy one at that— Statkbmaw. 

6- Thai he is: ^Adj phrase : see Note on “As”.] t 
Would *that great man Raja Ram Mohan Roy have ever been the great 
man that ht was —the great Bengali that hi was— it he had not drunk deep 
of the wells of Western thought ?—Lord Ronald.hat. 

There. L T hereby hangs a tale [Shakaspeare frequently 
repeats this expression.] 

And eo, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe. 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 

And thereby hang$ a tile—S B\K (AY L). 

As result of that a story or narrative arises or follows. 
(Probably * tale " is a metamorphosis of “ tail *'] AUs ! the Boy found 
Some of his passionate votaries among the smart women of society. There* 
by hang* a pitiful tale. Although drunkeness has so markedly decreased 
among men, I believe there can be no doubt that it has increased among 
women.—R ussell. 

Thews. —Thews attl sinews : Bodify strength. # 
They* They say ; people in general say; So, the rumour 

goes. On diU 

They say, bf$t men are moulded out of faults.—3 b as. 

They say that those whom the goda love die young.—Isftp. 

Thick. 1. head: (sign of. stupidity): A block¬ 

head. So, a thick skull («*a great dullard)’, 

Cp. The veriest dolt on the dance's stooL— W. Stsait. 

3, He is a thick skinned fellow .• (ad)) Hot senaitife to 

* 

ridicule, sarcasm, or the like. Stolid, Pachydermatous. 

Contra: Thin-skinned: unduly eeniitm i.*. too e&sily often ded, 

3. Through thick and thin: (adr) la spite of all stmt teles 
great and email \ under aU conditions; resolutely* 





Thick m 

■ My rich Mend promised me Support through tAxcic and thin, 

^eaoa, the «dj. thick and thin (supporter). 

Through fire end water. Through e*il report pud good report. 

Thing. I file know* a thing or two; SlSrpwd; experienced. 

Cp. Tor know which is *which, what iS What ,* (i. a.) a good thing 
* from a bad 

0, I am not fueling ait aU the thing : (adv) wall. 

* 3. Where diligence was the thing (i. «. th% most indig 

pensable*requisite) 1 he was diligent enough* 

4. I will make J&good thing by that lasaon : (V. T.}' 
profit by. 

3, He did the handsomt thing by me: (V, T.) treated 
handeorifety. 

T hink . |, To think about (or of). To oonaider; To hii 
upon. 

0. You Will soon think better of it ; change your mind. 

3 ^kTo think little or nothing of (a person or thing). To 
oonaider insignificant or contemptible. 

Of. To think meauly oi (t, e. To consider as mean ) 

Contra • To think no end of a person (i e. To eeteam him highly > 

To think much of; To think highly of; To think uo small beer of. 

4 . I shall think oiM a scheme or plan \ consider carefully. 
To devbe. 

fi, 1 shall think over the matter: Reflect upon it. 

Also, I shall think the matter over [owr is adv] % 

0. To think fit or good : (V. T.) To choose, 

' .Thorn- 1- To tit oit thorn s; To be in great mental 

disquietude. . 

Of. To live upon the rsck ; on tenter hooks ; In e stew. 

2. He is o thorn in my tide : a s constant source of 
annoyance, e. g. Her is a thorn in the side of erring officials.,, 

Gladstone was a peculiarly acute (horn in the tide of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and criticized the budget* with unsparing vigour.—Roaswi. 

Cp. These was given to me m thorn in the flesh- Bifrua 



Thorough 836 Through 

Thorough* 1- A thorough'going reformer; uncomjjro- 
snising. Cp. Gut-aud-out. 

2 He is & thorough-paced rascal : completely trained-or 
practised in all tlw tricks of villainy. 

»Al* ^ 

Cp kA downright rogme j an arrant knave ; ao arch-villam. 

Though — As though : As if. 

He acta at though he were uiad. 

Thought, i. • Thoughts that breathe anti words tkoLkbum 
m Inspiring sentiments couched in spirited words. 

9 He is a thought arrogant : (adv) somewhat. 

If the hair were a thought browner.—S^ ak, 

Thresh- To thresh out the tru.h(orany matter): To 
arrive at or obtain by repeated trials. 


ThriCO. Thrice happy <Lc : [used in the souse of much, 
very, highly without an)' raferouce to the specific number 
three]. 


Soothed with the sound the king grew vain ; 
fought all bis battles o’er again ; 

And thrice be routed all his Cues ; aud thrice he slew the slain.—D rydejt. 
Thrice unhippy aro we if we fail to hoar tbe Yxrice which bjds us risk 
9 nr all for a good cause, or bearing, refuse to obey it.—Rcs&ELL. 

Thrice is be prmcd that bath hja quarrel just,—S hak. 


Throat. I He lies in hj.3 throat: (tdv) Grossly; 
So, I gave him the he in his throat i. e. told him that he Was 
an ogregiou% liar. [See Lie]. 

%, fo cut one's owa throat : To adopt a suicidal course. 

3. To cut oue another s throat! fo adopt a mutually 
destructive policy. 

Through- i- To go through with* something: To 

* 

yroseo^fce it to tfa e&J. 

So, colloquially, 4^8 yan through with that job. 1 

v 

2 - This book requires to be read through and through: 

(#dv) again and 4n. 



Through «¥ Thumb 

*■ So, ho looked me through and through : (*dv) oast a 
Marching look upon me, 

3' I Uav% lived a simple life alt through^ all fcbe fci/ne{fl.dv) 

4 W® is a through t and through ctftiaervfitive: (adj) 
Th >rough; To the backboue; To the quick, 

VThroW 1- To throw away (any advantage, good, ofter, 
tr opportunity}.’ To lose by ncgftct, 

% The warning was not thrown away* 

The learning, eloquence, and i^oral sentiment, and above al*, argument 
from the Ifew Testament And ecclesiastical trmlition, weie thrown awuy upon 
a Government over which Lord Palmerston 

2 To throw by : To cast uyidc iu useltw. 

3- To thrqw in (a v/ord or rework): inteipo«e parentheti¬ 
cally. 

4^ I threw iji my lot vjth him. decided to nhare his 
fortunes, [ u in ” is adverb] 

Q, To throw oneself into (a bushier): To engage vigorously 
in, 

3 To throw o/(fneodsb ip, ilineas, companion* etc). To 
$et rid of, To di^caid* 

* So, Tp throw ojfk ^lask or disguise : To abandon it. 

i 

c f To tluow over [ Infra J. 

*7. To throw oneself on or upon a person * tesigo oneself fo 
his favour or protection. 

A criminal under trial throws hinmff upon the mercy tJ f At court. 

8. This bill if passed will thow open the door to bribery 
6Ud corruption ; make possibjle. 

To throw over (a fiiend, companion <ko.) To desert* To 
discard. * 

So, To throsr ovfirbctard (jLit. from within ship into water } 

10 . To thropk up (y. T ) («u office, situation, etc). To 
reslgo. *lso, (V. I.) Tfrvomjt, 

Thumb* 1* Uule (gf thumb : Rule or calculation sugjgBt 



Ifhumtt # 8 < Tim® 

ted hy practical rather than scientific knowledge. Bough «f[d 
ready method of doing work, 

We c^re (or nothing but the rigid rult of the thumb, — gni 3. Mwros. 

2- Get that stubborn relative under yaut thumb ■ undet 
yo«r supreme control. 

Cg. to turn * person round one’s little finger. * 

The Secretary of State for India U a pure despot. He has the Vicsroy 
at the end of i# telegraph^mre, and the Queen's three hundred trillions of 
Indian subjects undiv hi i thumb .— RobsilT, 

3« II ts fingers are all thumbs : He is clumfiy, 

4, To bite one’s thumb at a person : To expresfi contempt 
{or him. 

Tide L To tide over a difficulty : (V. T.) To overcome It 
temporarily, [over 18 a prep.] Also, To Tide a difficulty ovet 
j otier is nn nd?]. 

2. To work double tides (adv.) Night and day. 

Tight 1. He is on his tight ropes: perked up j haughty. 

Cp. On atilt. 

2. He is in a tight tgutett or in tight place : in a very 
difficult situation. 

Time.—L At times: (Rdv.) Occasionally- at distant 
intervals of duration. 

Cp. Now and then ; Prom time to time. 

2. At the tame time, (conj.) Notwithstanding. (See 
Same,] 

No doubt you have free hand in tbt matter; at the tame time yon cannot 
entirely free yourself from supreme moral obligation#. 

Also, (adv.) Simultaneously, as we arrived there at the 
same time , 

3. From time to tim ■ at intervale, occasionally , now 
and then. 

It is demanded of every rbethber of tbs Christian commonwealth 
to t.atify bit membership /rent time lo Urn^bf a common meal taken to 
ctmjuctiou with other ununbert according tea prescribed fens,-Sees Homo, 



Tim • Tim# 

• 4* Urn': la good season; At tits right moment \ 
sufiioieutly early. i, «. early enough (/or a thing or to do.) 

. Cp. Injood time ; in due time. 

A stitch in time em nias. 

Impey potted back to Calcutta to be in tim fw the opening of.Urn*. 

■ — MaCACLAT. 

jla will throw off the practice in time. 

# Also, Eventually ; ia course of time. As tirue^rogresies. 

Contra : Out of time. [Beware of using the plural form,] 

fi. In food tim : Neither too soon nor too late; la due 
course. 

$ To do a thing ia no time : most quickly ; with yery 
great speed. 

Cp. lo a trice. In two shake* of a lamb’* tail [colloq]. 

7. To work against lime ; (adv.) With the utmost 
speed possible as if iu defiance of time limitation. [Possible *». 
Impossible.] 

8- Time-honoured • Honoured on soconnt of age or long 
use t Venerable by antiquity, 

Some of tbese time-honoured uMgea he (CbrUt) stigmatised aa immoral 
and mischievous.—Eoct Homo. 

Time-honoured Lancaster.—SasK, 

The Durbar if a time-homurod Indian Institution for the symbehc offer 
of housge and its acknowledgement by the sovereign,—Hr. Bonn. 

9, Tine-server : one who changes his opinions as] time 
changes to serve his own ends; a trimmer, an opportunist; 
a practical politician; one who seeks immediate or selfieb gam 
at the expense of genuine principle. 

cp. Unpractised to to fawn or se#k for power, ► * 

By deotlines fashioned to the varying hour —GoL»eMiTft. 

^ ^ 

10* Tima out of mind ■ (adr.) From time immemorial, 
“From time whereof the memory runneth not to the contrary”; 
longer time than any can remember or trace. 

Tim out of mind pe op l i ham hew ready —A willing to pay enbftsn. 
it#] sum* to impoverish their younger children and embarrass their posterity 



time fit#* 

% * 

hr the sake of a coronet or even a curtmetcy.—RlhlStfit. . 

Cp. The Hindus worship Oodi at u immemorial # 

v Being’' (Sanatan Puru&ka) i, e, ancient beyond memory. 

11^ For the time being \ [Being* present] (actv*). 

Temporarily; For the particular Occasion. The t*rfn 41 here tics' 
iA applied to those persons who adopt a religious V>elief opposed to that wrf 
the Christian Church in general or to that iuljK)«ed/or the tint* being by fi 
state,—Cro. r 

12 ' * ime <in$ again : (adv.) Very fretyueutfy^ftepM 1 ? 

tedly. 

Thfw»e men have time and again proved their stalling worth,—B H. 

C P Times without number. 

At this time of doy : (adv.) [see Da) ]. 

N. p«iiotl of time; hence, no article before it. 

14, Tnh c ahead -of one 1 * time (or timra): (ndj. preJ ) 

Born before one’s time (or I tines) ; Having notions too cn light- 
- ened to be appreciated or put into practic e. 

Contra t Behind the times : Back number. 

Tip. 1. On trptoe: (Pred. arij.) Lit on the tips of the 
toes. (Fig,) In a state of ungovernable excitement. 

The Apothecarry's apprentice wished Mr. Coiuey joy of her job at.d 
toot himself off on tiptoe <,adv ) —UtntKSS. 

Kxprctation vra* on tiptoe all the morning—B’CKE ss. 

2. Tip top (house, establishment, manners, etc.) (adj ) 
First rate, excellent. 

(Fr) Bonne bouche. 

Tit-—1' To give one tit for tat : (n.) ft retort in kind. 

Bike for like : exact retaliation. 

Cp. A tuquoqne. To give a Rolautl for an Oliver. To serve a perton 
out; To serve him with the oame sauce. Alao To pay one out; To<pe, off 
old score?. 

2. Tit-bit : Choice or dainty mortal. 

Tittle—1. Tittle-tattle: Qotaip; tilly unmaaning talk." 
Cp, Chit-chat. 

2. Tittle tattler : ft magpie; a ohat+er box. [See Talk]. 




8«t Toffgtf* 
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• TO.—1. Tb ana /re; ^aav,/ jjacjcwarua aad forwards 

[J?ro*FromJ. * 

. State affairs had been goidt>d towards definite ud», now j^ey drifted 
i o and fra in cenfusion.~PR<-THBBO. 

Cf. Back and forth. (DMven) from post to pUhsr» 

, 2« A peculiar use of'Ho 0 bs hrokeu form of the Infini¬ 
tive the verb that ought to follow being understood. 


• A friend <*f mine once asked Queen Victoria if when a^Piime Min later 
resigned* she named his successor* 'Not whet? I ask him to* was her 
Majesty's significant reply,- Russell. 


Token* By this token or And more by token : (a 
parenthetical conjunctive adverb). Moreover; In corroboration 
of what has been said. 

And what is greater evidence, proof, or testimony. 

Whether it were St. Georg© I cannot say but surely a dragon was 
kill e«l there fur yon may sec the mark- \et where hi* blood run down, tirni 
more by taken the place whore it ran down is the easiest way up the 
hill-side.—T BCURES 


Told- AU told : (adj 4 ) Every thing being included in 
counting or calculation, 

» 

It was only ft retail business on which not more than jCSOO all told 
had hem speu till advertising, -K Shohteb. 

Tom. !• Tomboy : A romping girl \ A hoyden, 

2, Tomfoolery : Foolish trifling; foubab indulgence in 
n nsy vanity ; Rollicking fun. Cp, Racketing (about). 

Tongue. I- 9' vt longue \ To speak oBt, To throw 
off teserve. 

Give it under#Unding but no tongue. ~~ fiiuic, 

> f 

* 2 To hold one's (or the) tongue : To keep silent, 

# ’TivelcLom seen that senators so young 

Know when to speak and when to hold their tongue.~~ Pumas, 

To keep one's tongue between one’s teeth To bridle the tongue. 

3. He hen a long tongue : is over-talkative. 

4 Tongue-tied : Debarred from speaking out. Dumb, 

Art made ton gut-tied Authority.—MiUfow, 



U*th |48 Top 

Teeth —1 He struggled tooth and 'nailt (ad?.) wijh 

most vigorous effort. [Lit by the biting and scratching.] 

2. tyi the of (any opposition or ad terse circumstance,) 

In spite of ; in utter defianoe of ; In direct antagonism frith, 

[Beware of using the singular "Tooth*']. 

It becomes no men to nurse despair, but in tht tttth ef clenched 
juitAgenism to follow up the worthiest till bus die.—T emmtsoK. • 

Cp In tho face of. 4 

4- To catt (Anything) ia a person’s teeth : To reproach 
him for it. To taunt him with it. 

Selfiahnesa wee thrown in tht teeth of these would-be-patriot*. 

£. To escape by the thin of pns’s teeth : (ad?.) narrowly. 

[See Skin]. 

$. To show one's teeth : To assume a defiant or threaten¬ 
ing attitude like a stmrling dog. 

Tue first shot killed a eon of 8. O. H.—but this mi only * showing of 
their teeth.- -Phothero. 

7 . He is armed to the teeth : (adv.) completely; most 
elaborately. Cp, From head to foot; From top to toe; 
cap-a-pie. 

8- To set one's teeth on edge: cause an unpleasant feeling 
or dislike (Lit, tingling or grating sensation). [Ses Edge.} 

9 . To set the (or one’s) teeth (for): To get into firm 

determination. 

Every component part of the empire must be prepared to set its testh 
lot a mighty 'effort.—LL#tD Gioroe. 

Top.—1. At the top of the ires : (pred. adj.) occupying 
tho foremost place (in one's calling or profession). 

Cp- The first rung of the ladder. 

The fiiat pot-hook on the crane. f 1 

So. he came oat at the tap of his class. 

3- He has topped his part : outstripped himself. 

3 . He ran at the top of bis speed: with the fullest speed 
that he could eomm&od. 

Bo he called st Iks top of his mice. 



„ Touch 


T6p m 

• 4. To (opplt owr: (V. I.) To totter end fall (V. T.) cau ft* 
thus (o fid). 

& (To^turn) topsy turvy : (adv.) with head downwards. 

Cp Upside dowjj; Higgledy—piggfedy (into a ststs of 
coufuaion) ; also, nouo at tfHopay'tarry I. 6, in utter eonfunion. 

I aside oufcj Heek oyer head. 

Toto 1. in tote: (ady.) wholly ; altogether. 

In Iga opinion the Indian who adopts in totot he culture the thought, 
the way a and modes of life of the west is eoroething artificial—a mere 
mime of a man. who** eoul has become artophied leaving a mere'ampty 
husk.—L ord Ro# aumhat. 

2 To differ toto ccb/o (tat. adv.); By an immense dia- 
stance. [Lit, by the whole heaven]. 

ToSft* 1* us t° s * up: (V. I ) decide by throwing up 
a coin, i. «. by the aide turned up when it falls. 

Hence, the noun in “ To win the te es/ * 

2 It i* quite a toss or fci^ujpwhether he comes or nit: 
(adj.) i, 0. doubtful or uncertain.. 

It was a tons up whether Gladstone resi gn*d or not, and that, if he did 
it wuald break up the liberal party— Russell. 

3* To loss of : (V* T.) To a wallow at one gulp , 

To drink hastily or at one draught, (fig,) To despatch 
(any work) rapidly or without apparent effort. 

To Um oarn : To saiute by raining them perpendi¬ 
cularly with the blades uppermost. 

Votjeh 1< To touch on (or upon) a subject: To treat it 
rather briefly. * 

£ To touch off a sketch ; To make it bartHy, also, To 

’ouch persona off: To bo more than a match Cor theta. 

* 

a To touch uj> (* picture, written composition Ac.) To 
five finishing touches to; To correct; To emend. 

4. (To keep) in touch with : (To remain) in sympathy or 
jereonal correspyndeace with (a person), not to comae such 
orreapondeoce. 

35 



Touch . Tty 

* 

By reading fiction we attempt to put oumlvts into. touch, with* 
number!*** phase* of human nature—PfOJforn, 

So, of touch with « not having sympathy or intercourse, 
with . Not well acquainted with. 

6- To touch a per ton home,: To *&ffect him with tender 
feeling. To cause paiu or auger. 

Ho, to touch him to the quiok To touch him on a raw or tender psrf. 

tf.v, To put to touch (i. e. touchstone used for testing 
alloys of gold) : (V. T.) Put to the test; Te^t, 

Time after time we find him (Nelson) putting it to tin touch to win all 
■ it Iweall that he had alteady gained— Piosebfi 

6- To teiiek pitch. (Fig.) To 1 >j concerned m transact ion 
’/ 'lubious honesty nr with persons of such character. 

Cp, To stir the mud. 

7* It was (ouch. and go : (n) an exceedingly narrow miss 
or g^ertpe. So, n near touch. 

Cf A ctoftu ft iuvrr»\v^r near squeak. A hairbreadth escape 

a!v u4od aa ad] e K we were touch and go all the time [applied to ftouut hiog 
*uob to an accident tihick had almost happened]. 

Tout Tout ensemble [Fr.] u,; the thing viewed as a whole 
(fig) Its general effect. m 

Hunt for the remedy that in it* fwtho-geqpsui contains what is called 
the tout cnumblt of the case Da E. H, Nash. 

Town. 1 A man about town ; A fashionable idler in 
a city. 

This is & c Si temporary description of Lord Beacosftetd'a conversation 
in those distant day* when a* a young man about ton a ho was talking a ad 
dressing his way into social fame— Roseau,, 

2 Town and ffoten : (tv, pi.) Non-members and member 
of a University. • 

Toy. t To make a toy of (a jbobby) : To occupy 
oneself with-(what after all is trifling) as if it were a eerloua . 

thing. ' 

" Also, Tq Mow m .oocupaliei in » trifling w eawlen 

manr.er 



Toy *4$ TrJrW 

A »e* 

*. g» To fey wtffA : To deal with la a iriffmg manner. 

4 eftl'dSst «mpljr toy> wiA a tubject without being M* to cyotutraU 

on Any thing, « * f ^ 

. Trace 1. /» *8 tracet: In harness (Lit A 6g)^ 

3. To kick over the Waeet : (ySy) To beooiue insubordi¬ 
nate or recusant or recalcitrant. 

© “ 

• Track- f I am on hit track: (Pred adj). hi/, id pursuit 
of him. 1 ( Fig) Tn possession of clue to bis conduct. 

2- The bellow has made trackt: departed quickly. 

3- The speaker was of (he track : deviated or digressed 
from the subject. 

Gp Off tbe eteot; off the trail* 

Trail.—1- A trad of smoke : Line of smoke gradually 
expanding itself. 

2- To fotbto In the trail of : To follow behind or in the 
fear of. (Ftg.) To take as example, 

Cp. To follow la the Wuke o£, To follow suit. 

Train. —1- To put a scheme in train : iu working ordoi. 
Gp. To brew a mischief, rebellion &c; To dig a mine. 

Tramp’—1. We missed the train and had to tramp it: 
Walk on foot j trudge [It is indefinite for journey.} 

2- To go on the tramp : To be a vagabond. 

The most steady of mtnds will sometimes go on tht frwng,— 

Treat—1. To treat of (a subject): To dgaPwitb , To 
discuss i To handle, ‘ 

[Beware of changing of Into on. Bui after the noun trtxtut 'on ix 
light If need at a treatise on Algebra].* 

8 . I will treat you to dinner: supply it at my expense. 

3 To treat oneself to- 

4* Ho Hood treat to the ladios at a grand hotel. Boro, 
til thf expenses of their entertainment, {no article before 'treat; | • 

Trim.—1- A thing Is »» trim \ in good order/ f 
Centra Out »f tf^ 



3- I »a in W trim for work today: in'the right aUte * 

m a ‘% A « * 1 1 ' J 1 * e * ” * 

of health. 

So, I am fin no trim /or receiving visitors juft now, i. a, in.«t or proper- 
tUt* at dram. 

3- To trim a ferton up: To make him neat in dress ot 
appear*™*, ' 


Trip. 1 To trip over an obstacle: To wnake a fals* 
step or stumblb over it f , . 

3- I caught bin tripping in any matter, calculation 4c.: 
detected him in commuting mistakes or moral deviation. 

The C, I* D. men tried to catch the nipect tripping but be never 
tumbled into their traps. 

' 3« To trip up a person- : To cause him to fall or 
stumble. 

He wm tripped up; (fig) detected in blunder. 

Wn should titter get on together - Gladstone would olwsjs be 
quomUtDg with me, and I should be thinking bo wonted to trip me up — 
yj* Stafford Northcqt*. 


True 1- True to 
ratal/ conforming to. 

Bo It true to his words. 


e> 

an ideal, type, principle etc : Aeon. 

¥ 


So is true to himself* odhonng faitkfyUv to bis honour tnd 

‘ » 

pnaoipioo. 

% Ha is a trut-Vu$ conservative: («2j) unoomppmisiog, 
faithful and loyal, 

‘Qat and out; To the backbone, 

Also, used a* none. 

Trump. Abbreviated for® of ‘ triumph.’ The tnmpe are the 
winning card*. 

1. Trumpoard : ona turned up to determine which suit 
temporarily rank above othars. 

Tr^p-cwde raak highest 

t^utent attattgthsawd brought the pwSeaaor (W. fUMgh) into Lord 
cihtmberkm’a b*fdhahea certainly got K*U«fa tnuqrmri (i, a. 

■mm valuable aariHaatb^TQflS of Ispta. 

* 





* w 
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2 to p/ay one's trumpcard: To make ok' of duds' 
. valuable resource. 

’ The Toatoa beriog grown desperate is determined to play am er t*o 
«/ kit Uutt trump card* with tbs view of boesting V seeming, if not reel, 
victory.—L B*vuw. * 


So, To hold (rump *. To bo lucky in hakingf some 
tfluablo rqaourcgfr / 

A person turn up a trump : suddenly of unexpectedly 
becomes'* nioe excellent fellow. 

These cifcuwittence* have turned up trumps: baSStne most lucky. 

4* To put aperion to bis trump » * To reduce bun to bis 
fast resource. 

1 , , > 

5* The 0. 1. D. officer trumped up several charges against 
tbat poor fellow : brought false acosusatione. 

So, To trump up a story of an excuse: To forge or 
fabricate. 


» * 

Tyumpet K He is most apt to blow hw own trumpet 
sin^ bis own praise; belaud himself. 

So, To be one’* own trumpeter, 

C Tq.be the trumpet of hie own virtue* m I am myeelf—S bajc. 


2 * Jrurnpet call so Lit. Cull by sound of trumpet; (fag) a 

loud eummous to urgent and Vigorous action'. Bousing sound. 
Clarion-call 

3. (To speak) ttrumpet-tonguedi with loud ^puhde as of a 
tfuthpot. 

hit virtue* 

Will plead, like angels, trumpet temgued egainet 
The deep damnation of hie taking off —Shak (Mac). 

Trust "To trust to (or in): To place undue reliance on! 
Do not trust to tbit broken Wb [See Reed.j 
fl* trust! too much to the okapter of accident#, (See Chapter.)- 1 
/Do wot always trust to memory. „ 

A good mao ehouW die .at jfmm kth'stt a sT l rt trusting 1 to'QM'k 
mercy,—Dsroaxojr. 



Try 648 7*«i. 

Try* 1* To try on a garment J To p'ft it on to teat if 
it fits when received from a tailor or sellar. * . " * 

2 ’/t is no use trying it on with me .• testing my power 

of toleration ; experimenting hpw much J cap tolerate (ft is 
indefinite for trial.} * 

3 To try back : To go back. 

We have apparer^ly loused the read ; let up V it out by f**|t*p 

t nek t 

Tub. (To throw) a tub to the whale; a mean* of 
deceiving or earring. 

StMmwa have a custom when they meet a whale -to fling him out au 
empty tub by way of amusement to divert him from laying violent bands 
upon the ship* -Swift ^Preface.) 

Tug- TA€ tug of war : {Lit) the fierce progress of a 
content (fig) The hardest p^rt of *uy attempt or undertaking; 
shaip contest; Tussle, 

When Greeks joined Greek* the* i was tkt tug of war* — N- Lick.** 

Cp, Struggle for life or death. „ , 

Hard knocks, The brunt of an action, The crux of a question. 

Tune. 1. His debts wflre to the tune of tea thousand 
Rupees* To the serioue or exorbitant amount of. 

Cp Cool ten thousand. c 

3- To change tye't tune ; (Lit) To stag another tune (fig; 
To Qsuume ft different style of language or manner (usually 
from insolent to respectful tone). 

S- Out of twu (with): ugt in c*>ne<dtJ. agreement, or 
harmony. 

Sweet belle jaugleffW of tunt. —Sh*K 

Bell* which are naturally of • sweet lane may be rung in ench a efcy 
fte to be out of time mtk each other and »> hamh-ao'inding.—D juumton- 

The world seem eomehow out of tune end tuelancWy mark* you a* 
her own on your discovery that for *year» yon bate been {tteacisg a* 
mountebank when you ware ail the time only a man,—1£ Jiu^Tos. 

you untytt of tune with your aurreumhog*. 
jpttftjtnb- la tone with,- 



-Turk Bt9 

Turk- To turn Turk ? To become arrogant tike the Turk. 
*A proverbial phrase lor any change of condition for the mtk i 
•uwd espe^allj of changing one's religion, , 

If the rwt of ay fortune turn Tart with me.*r*8H*K. 

Turn. TWe ?wb denoting tk&ngo baa both TrftOaiUvt and Tatrfttt- 
wire u*w— Note the following linked together in separate brackets . 

• Milk by long enpoaure will turn aour. (V. I )) 

Long exposure will milk sour (Y.T.) ) 

ifi* bead baa turned with encceea* (V. I.) 4 

Succm baa turned hi# head (V. T.)‘ infatuated him with elation. \ ‘ 

I turned pate at the thought—(V. I.) \ 

Theory thought turned me .pale. (V. T.) j 

!• To turn about: (V. I) To face about [About implies 
dotber direction. Cp. To turn round. 

2. To (urn adrift (V. T.) To expel from gome place 

office. * 

He was tumid adti/t in (hr world: Thrown upon liie own resource*. 

So, To turn awry a person. (V, T.) To dismiss, discharge, 
or discard. 

Cp- To turn out. 

3. To turn the back : (V. I) To flee. 

4 . He turned Ats back upon me : (V. T.) ceased to show 
hss former favour , tef withdraw his assistance, 

5. To turn down (flame or gas): To**reduce it by turning 
Ike tap (V. T ). 

(See turn tf and turn on Infra], # 

0. He turned a deaf ear to my entreaties : Refused to 
oomply with; did not pay any the slightest attention to. 

. Contra. To give ear to* 

• “V- He usually turns in ( V. I.) at 9 p. m« Returns home 
{in *> adv * irf-wards); goes to bed. 

8- To turn of (g** t watet, or any liquid) [V, T] To shut 
off by means of a stop book. 

Oentxa, To turn on ( * To give fire* passage to by turning 
the cock or tap.) 



Turn Turn 

Humorously, *To turn on the water verb : *To begia to cry. 
(see turn down supra.) 

8a. The priuter turned off 1000 copies : (V- f ) Produced 
to complete the required number. 

Off T* tom out. 

(V, I,) The road turn* off to the right: diverges. 

10. 1 am cow turned off 66 i. e Have passed this ago 

[This meaning is restricted to the patairi form], * 

Also contracted into *‘I am now turned sixty si*. 

A mss who, when turned, aeventy, could spesk from the dusk of s sum- 
trier evening to the dawn of « summer morning was certainly no common 
pet farmer on the parliamentary stage — Rrasiix (on Lord Pslmereton). 

11. To turn on [see Turn off]. 

To depend on. To hinge upon, also, To become antagonistic 
oi inimical to. 

Every thing fumi on his reply to my letter. 

That scoundrelly friend of mine did not feel the Isest compunction to 
turn on (or ftgainftt) me in this my sad bewilderment [a tudden change to 
hwtiU attitude is implied]* 

10. To turn out ; (V* I.) To 4#s*nis» (a person) from hi$’ 
office. To expel; To cashier (a military officer), (V. 1.) To 
prove in the sequel or result; to be; T<*result in being. 

The experiment fumed out well i. e. was a success. The affair turned 
cut better : ended so better result. The tidings famed out to be correct. 

But, for this one untimely setback ail might bare fumed out differently 

Alee, At tht bugle oal! only SO men fumed out; assembled. 

* 

18. To fu> n round: (V. I.) Lit to faoe about, (fig) To 
adopt uew opinions To tabs to a now course of action or policy 
(‘Hound* is adv.) f v 

14 Tdtttrn over : (V. I.) To ohange the position of thr 
top, bottom, or aid*. To be upset. 

(V. T.) He turns over Be. 200 from this job t Earn* 
Also, To tom over the leases (at of a booh). 

Hence, To turn owr a new faff : [See Leaf]. 
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. u. to & kbit* <m (V. T.) or the taWw 
r): [tte Table]: 

. 15a. To (urn taU [am Tail) 

ISb. To* <um tht tcedt : Lit To ^palio on# side of the* 
belonoo go lower, (fig) To gin superiority; To* deoide a tjnsstion 
(Which'i* in- suspense) one way or another, [see Scale], 

•16* Though keenly expected he did wt turn up : (V, I.) 
Make or put in Jus appearance. Appear. , 

The*'proper opportunity did not him up ••Happen j^preaent itwlf. 
Hr. Micawber Wa gMuerally hopeful end waiting for something to turn up. 

(V. T.) To dig up (a« soil for ploagbiug), (uouu) A Jura up 
°f the die: a game of chance. 

It ii often-e turn up of tht die, in the gambling frank* of l*t* wb«th*r 
» natural genius shell-turn out e greet rogue or » greet poet. 

lT. The following combinations with "Turn” as noun 

( « changed direction, situation, or teudsncy) are useful to note. 

(<r) At every turn : (»d».) Everywhere ; frequently. » 

Thie war has been an Engineer’* War , you we their triumph* «f entry 
n —Sm J. Masco* 

(t) The meat it done to a turn , (adv.) Enough and not too much, 

Cp. To a nicety. 

- M To do out a (food turn : aerrioe, 

w(<f) To do one • tad e* an tff (urir: Dmerrice. ir |my. 

(<;> This will tent my turn entwer my purpoe*. 

C f) The path i* full of turn* and twitti ; bend* and windings 
(») A' turn of fertunt’t wheel * change of luck. 

<d) The matter too* • favourabU turn auumed * # new p)«*a»t 
aspect- (If B.—The idiom does not alio# of " lake " being 
, shaagad" into Wkaifee "j. 

. («) My Mun&hof g'Ku*Mmaturn: potMod orient. 

(?) The milk is en the turn : jnat turning sour. 

[ft Let ua safe a rid* is the Park ; stroll of *bo*t walk'. 

M- w puke toe Kt (pi.)# work alternately, 

l ) OttC’s turn; Proper at aBolted time aoutog riwcmeioWyto each of 
mrmi pen mt. , 

Stiewy (um toepealmoW; U fun eptak, it Will be out of j»*r 




Turn «« 

(w) You all wilt get your doles iniwHi 6 (adv.^ vuecemively^ I yrift 
take in *urn eb* .matters that bavfe caused Lord Cutjeob'i unpopularity., 
(. tbeir, turn bas come) / 

To every one ft the*# mercenary lords Vision eppNecl m <JWr Wn 
(i. e. successiHly) —Lamb. * 

Our work is to trim citizens for a free India, not clerks whose value 
lies iu tbeir servility and whose aim is to become petty ty* 
rant h in their turn.—M&S. Bt&ANf. • 

Matters political, Mooial^ religious, artistic, and*indu*tnal, <$talm*e*l 
bis ( tbe^rowu Prince’s) attention in turn —Tuuaf. t 

(ft). By turns : (adv) alternately ; one after another lu 

rotation* 

* 

In blowing hot and cold one is favourable and unfavourable by turns. 
Of (To work) turn and turn about (adv.) alternately. (To fight) 
natch and watch : (adv.) Tekmg alternate matches, 

18 . Turning point : The p »iut at*' which a decisive Change 
. lakes place. 

In September 1812 the French army entered Moscow A month 
later they evacuated the smoking rums of the city and began that retreat 
which proved the turning point in the fortunes of Napoleon.—PjiOTUBRO. 
i be adhesion of the new ally is the turning point of the war. 

So, crisis (of a disease); Tide (ofacareet). 

19. This is a mil-turned phrase . Elegantly formed. 

Turtle* To turn (the) turtle t (V. 1.) To capstae (ns 

turtles do wheu struck or threatened to be struck). 

1 he driver wbo has had two prior narrow escapee when aOarett 
engine burned turtle ;* seriously inured -Leadbu. 

Tweedl©. Tweed ledum and Tweed ledee : (Difference 

between) two things wbith differ only m name. 

Exclude Hcrmerule and tb^rr is hardly the difference M tuwdlifiwk 
yfjt.d ttfrtdledet bet w sen the two jm t ties ’ 

Distinction without difference (Me DiHinciion). 

jj 

fJoctiWl- To lay * specific (**that) flattering uoctioo 
1 *% 



Unction 




t* one’s son) {fk* eypmaum is taken f*om Shekes^e^t's 
.Hamlet 4ct lit 4^ 4)* 


Mother. for iova of gtee 

£<*y no? tkiti flatetriug twctian to yew twl, • 

Tbi® ttotyoar Vespa®*, but my $&tdo<$a* speftbft. 

I. ft. Oft not try t^ jootke Jrour s eut by imagining to yoornoII t\\*t it us 


^;ot your *!& but ftny which call* akuiti in U*b way,—DftjtfliWt* 

•Cf* T0 wlaoe QMHlf with( the thought or idea). 

0 ,. Soma oft-used express! oun with ‘‘uu^as prt'?k to 
.words .•— 


1. This is unbecoming a gentleman (prep). 

2- The statement is undejterving of belief { pre»h adj). 

9 . He uttered those wordsm an unguarded moment (adv ) 

vbeu he was qf hh guard : unprepnftd against his own iuif «1 

¥ 

ses; thoughtlessly; incautiously, . 

4, This is the moat uukindest out of all. ns indicted by 

one’s dearest friend. 

[Sbakesperijin use of double superlative,] 


5 . An unlooked-for incident: (td j) unexpected. 

0, He is unsettled in hit mind : liable to change his 
.opinion; vacillating. 

7. With unsparing handl {adv) Liberally; unstintedly. 
pp. Witjsdtft stint or tuoasur*. 

ft, Unwept gramatically unwept form no one 

shedding tears for him. * To weep’ is (V. I.), so m order to lie 
,used in the passive form the preposition /or ought .follow, 

The wretch, concentered nil in »«lf shall gc down 
To the vile dust from whmo be sprung 
Unwept, u&bonou'ed and unsung —Scott's l„*r. 

TJAder- ^®®gly <V in combination as preposition it it opposed u 
" over” so, we tjtibJc over-proyd and under Honest,—Sum.] 

J. Under-tun'ient t an unptrenved influence of s thwar/in$ 

‘ r & T 


nature, 

jjb U Under-sited person: a dwarf not tip to the norma 

^;»sbrimjp;*^odge. 



Wnttir - i$i 

3- Under teacher; an usher at a'school! 

Unless [Conjunction so If not, or except wAe/i]. 

Unit si and until : [strengthened' form of either word.] ' 
Contra: Hand when. 

Up. I It i$ all up (or over); It is indefinite for situation 
of affairs generally (preii adj): completely donei.e. ruined. JEtala 
au<4 destruction. « 

S It* is all up with the viUaim : They are in % hopelm 
situation. 

But, Up with you , (Imp nifcod) Get up* Ooktra, %dowa* 
*ith him*(kill him), 

3* To come up with a person (in a journey, ride, competi¬ 
tion &c.) (V T ) To oveitake* 

4* The time i# up : The allotted time is p&fct (over) or 
exhausted. 

5. Op and about . (pied adj.) Riun from bed and moving 
about, 

So, up aHtl doing * out of bed and actively engaged in rtrni# 
woik. 

Let us then be up and doing. 

With a heart lor any fate. ^ 

Still Kchieviug, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to waitg—LotfartLLOw. 

c* Plough dwp, While the ilu|gud B Ps.NKtrs. 

S' Up in atmt: (See Arm.] 

7 Dispensaries are now mOvInjj up and down : (ad.) 
Here and there, tu every direfction. 

a 5TAe up, and downk : (Lit & Jig) Hitt and fall*(of 
parties). So. (of life) alternate sheets* and failttrs. Prosplrii/, 
and adversity. Vicissitudes: Cp. Fortune’s whtfel. 

• • « lor Uiou bssi bwa ’ 

A man thsfc/«**««<’* lupins at*d reword*, 

Hut te‘«o With equal thanks,-Serf {&) 

k. (a) Up to (% definite time) i tiutil; 

wL_ M 



Pv » 

(“ Until"may be amatroad either an aoettMiM «r Inclusive of the day 
to witch it i* applied according tojAe context and aubject,—J, GtoUVta.] 

.(b) He Uvee up to hit iuoo»e; To the farthest limit of 
ill* earnings, L e, spends all. *. 

(e) Ido not Mbl up* to work', H? is up to jiny thing : 
‘Equal to it; edbSut to carry it out. 

What trioks have you been up tot (i. employing) 

* [N, B.—"up to « engaged in or about to do or i» condition 

for ] DiSerentiate up to—accomplished atv versed to. 

Up to «fote : (adj) /idly abreast of tbo present d»y 
requirements and surroundings. 

The war is fitted up on the moat up to-date lines.-*-StxT*ssuw. 

An up-to-date edition of a booh Ac. 

fin the axpressiona: He i» posted up to date, the edition is brought up 
to date; no hyphen » to be used aa *• up " ia joined with n posted ".] 

Cp. Brought down to tins pmtmt time. 

Upas. Vpa* tree ; a tree of Jam yielding a poisonous sap 
Whose exhalation* ware formerly believed to be destructive of 
whatever oante under its branches [The combination is often 
used figuratively]. 

Ireland is shadowed and blighted by an Upcu tree.— ■Qj.vDarour 

> Upside- 1. To be* upttdee with a person: on an equal 
footing with him. 

i H a" «i adwbial an»x as in " towards " /award*, need*, friend* ha J 
3. (To tyn) vptidt down : (adv) In complete disorder. 
Topay turvy: Lit Inverted ( - up— * 0 — down.)] * 


Sixty year* afterwards » school fellow rem e mb ered saeipg Wi|Jiyn) 
piadttoDe turn bis glass uptime down and decline to drink a worse toast 
propodad.—R ojmkuu 


0M t Qf war (adj) netful; negatively, of no ute: 
quite' utelead. 

% Ute and mat : ( 0 ) Established custom. 

^mjfyhey. 1* To other m : To phof iqHeaps, to preo#tj«; 
toWErodnce. 



Usher 


m 



1 w«* ushered in to hi* presence. . * 

The peal of thunder threaten* to us her in the 0»y of 
Pain in the back end limb* inker* in fever* end email pox,—‘Moan 
A hue light morning inhered in tut exciting day* 

2, To u*her'n person out. 

ftumuonfe bowa ament ami inkers the worana oxt>~UWKSM+. 



Vain tn vain : (rota) To m purple; without eflf* h'J. 

9Ixt«pt the L ml keep the city, the watchman waketh in v<un t 
Kxcept the Lord bnild the hone* they labour ia vain that build it. 

Vantage The vantage ground: Position or opportunity 
on which one has the uctattnt&ge (ovtr others), 

jdtwmie is comparable to the standing upon the vantage ground 

ot tiuth. 

Cp. C »ignc of v mUge To to the windward of; To have tin 
* ueeiher gauze of. 

Variance To be at variance (it nth ): Disagreeing; 
D.flbring ; i» dispute. Inconsistent, Incongruous. 

Varnish- To I furnish right mi ppztlc wrong . (V, t ) To 
quibble; To prevaricate. 

Veer. He has veered round (V. 1.) Chaaged bis mind ; 
Taken the opposite view or side. 

t 

[d/«< from wiuJ changing], 

VeU- X A woman lakes the vzti « uevumvs is uuu t 

, 2. beyond (hi veil : (peed ad]) on the other tide of de#tJf> 

Jn the oeit world. Dead and gone. t * 

All my true friends are beyond the Mil—There h not ejoe left to 
mo now,—Sm, J. HTwams. 

Contra. Id the lend of the Kfin*. # 

3. Let ua draw a veil over thU ugly and unpleasant 
incident(V, T.) conceal; mwk ; 



v««f| $sf f 

_ * 

V©ill, 1. The critioiTOM mn in the same vein. showed 
the same tendency or apiPit, * 

*2 I *m not in the vein for going out ■ (Vapowd* 

In the mood or humour 4 * 

Vengeance, L To cry to heaven for vengeance, i, e. To 
if ut wd invoke divine retribution. 

• 2- With <» vengeance (alv) In a higher dogreg than waa 

emptied,* !u tbo fullest settee * 

Kero o packing mt\ vengeance —Isa \k 

H*re in Q«i kuUure mth * ungzwct —SriTWWA\ 

A huudred year* ago tba drAmatus critic oonld cnucHo mth (t mxgeanct 
Gp* With % In/jcthtt 

[NfOta A per «on take* ttnjtvu c OH * wrerng doer far the wrong* done 
hi a, or revooge* himtlf on bun ] 

Venture. 1 Atawntwc (ad?) At raudoni. 

2- To *entwn on ot upon a thing. To venture to do it, 

Verbuttt Verbuu i sap* [An abbreviated form of the 
L»tm veibttm sap sapient*** A word is sufficient for a wise man) 
Ft mu one word or a hint a reall/ wise man infers the lightful 
meaning. 

Verge, I- This /tap verget on destruction closely 
approaches. 

% On the verge of ruin nr destruction on the brink or 
bonier of. 

lu eirly hie Thomas Chaloer* bad hovered on the verge of atheism.— P 
Vest, i Law bee vested the potter of conferring degrees 
ia the vice-chancellor of the university. * 

a letter bw,vested the vice chancellor With the power. 

3- Yetted right or interest or estate: An immediate fixed 
right Ac. of possession subject to no contingency. 

|t The Labour party b fully aware that lead reorganisation cat> only be 
dStia the teeth of themost powerful vested interest!, Land aatteftsitan 
* vital necessity.—L. Mastmto, 



Veet w Vogu* 

fSU vssfsd interests in the bill stetson* of Indio bar* grown too 
to bo •otkoJr'ignarod.— SxauMUUir. 

The rated interests of the Indian bureaucracy art* is jsopardy. 

[Alao, m tba qviAation under ‘'(si) Oo «0 ”J 

Tbcae reform* have boon too loaf delated on account off th* unwilling¬ 
ness of thoaa who baao baas ia power topart with voted rights and priri- 
Itgu.—l. Kvrttm, 6 

\ View * 1- (To havo or keep) «*» vieu: within range • 
of eight. * 

2- (To present any thing) <o the vine : to the light. 

Hote the omiapion of the article is {)). 

3- Wt th the view of: for the purpose of. Cp. with sc 

,eye to. * . ' v 

4 . With * view to or In view to: lo or^er to obtain some 
object in the futvre [A noun not an Infinitive follows as object] 

Chriat commsaded bis first followers to heal the sick and giro alms, 
but H« command* the Christiana of thi* age, if we may use the expression, 
to investigate the ceusee of all physical evil to master the science of health, 
to consider the queetloa of education witA a view to health, the question of 
labour with a view to health, the question of tr»de with a view to health. 

Cerecloth is a doth dipped in wix and used far wrapping corpses io 
with a view to their preservation. 

Act now with a view to then.— Bishop Wi^pnroaon (to aiadstoue). 

jf, Id view of: considering the present state of things, 
feeling <C*c. 

in view of reoeat development* wa do not think the step advisable. 

6 Tbtf good* ioteoded for sale are on view : (prod adj) 
placed out to bo seen; exhibited. 

Virtue 1> By or tm vtrftie of • power: On the strength of. 

The B whops of that day war* in virtue of their wealth, their Meutar 
Importance sud their pvefoaeiosal oobesiveama, a fonopiabi* force in*ths 
life of th* Church— JtWHfc. 

H To make « virtue $ netestxtp: [See Necessity]. 

VogUjg. I. In vogwt (or faabios): (adj) Prevalent or 

established ; generally current ]To he in vogue (V. I.)-To 
Obtain, to prevail) 



ifaiinii fifio wira v 

* 4 & <r ***# muM#* Un - v'/' 

^ |sw^»«|* ntti^wdl ^ afaHbitgj* t4a^r «r* 

«*U jOftotoe. « , 

So, To cam into «JW« 

Jtows #*toh*f* *» toW, dtfo *fM to tt* Garden of Ed«n,—.tJTo. 

" VoiG0- 1. The Mtol/ mc<?: i, e. of oousetetya* 

* $. That Mi// and solemn voice: i. e. of death. 

7^ **« and solemn voice to which we mutt; all one day listen, whi*. 
pared to tom " Cora* ” and he went,—Turn (ou Dickon*). 

VqIuih®. To speak volvm-s (for) : (V, l) To be fully 
significant of; to be abundant evidence (of). 

l^ epoke volume* to favour of thole who brought the iuiUtution into it* 
pmont atato, — Cmkos raa. 

That h< r m actios under each grave provocation tpocikt volume* for 
hie forbearance, a 

SotO *‘ S ” ie the «iv. lufflx, [Votomet (adv )*VolumtnionelyJ. 

w*- 


w The fom yts : The mastery of existence: The 
eternal questions whence I and why f and whither 1, 


Waif*. The v>ai$f and stray* : destitute persons with no 
settled home nor means of subsistence, Esp. unowned end 
abandoned children j wastrels. 

Cp. Street Arabs. Odds and ends. 

Wai^ t To vail itgon (usually a superior *por*on) \ To 
give a formal oall. 

. Also to await At oouveuienos of (any person )r 


,t To be in waiting (ou); in attendance. 

$. T'oUt*in or lay its wait for (an enemy) : To lie In 
ainbsjfb UeamcrgHu aitaefc on. To ambuscade. To waylay, 
(fig.) To lay inarm or make insidioas attempts, t 

t « W«k»* /sSnaNf: (tty) following behind} fa |ii< 
heir of. (%) After the eaampla o« 

n 
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Walk.*—1- I Walk'd him t>f hit Apt; tirrd film oat # * 

2. 'A wolk-ottr (n,) A victory gamed without »ea 1 

•ompetuion. , rt 

It would be« cartels ml if I Would do, tb«m the honour Of coming 
forward, ’there would he little trouble, end it Would eltooet he e ttd Hotter 
Sir H. Hawkisb 

So, A ride over. Cp. To win at a canter. 

, * 

Wall. 1. To <jo to the vtail: (V. 1 ) To get the *.orst of 

a conteat. To bo worsted or rained To be pushed aside. 

The weekeet poet to the wail. — Shah. 

There wee e hitch ouutewbere which «ooo developed into * eplit; ear 
it wee certain acne of na rouat go to the mil.— Si* If HaWki*** 

2 • To pvth or thrust (a pet ion) to tkt until : To eroah by 
superior force. 

C t . To 4nw a corner i To rcwtji 

3. To have one’s bads to the wall: To make a determined 
stand. 

So, with one’s hack to the wall: (t»dv) alone againtt odds. 

With our but It* to tie watt end believing in tbe juatlee of oar caaae, 
tech one of ue muet fight on to the eml ->M ««aa*L Hero. < 

Cp. Brought to bay. 

4- To rvn ends head again*? a wail : To attempt 
ku possibilities. 

5. Walls have ears: possibly there are secret listeners 

•shade tbe room. Euves-droppere may overbear. 

* 

6- Handwriting on the wail: [See Handwriting]. 

Walnut* Oyer the walnuts and the wins At dessert, 
[Tennysop used ‘across* instead at “over" in tbe Miller's 
Daughter] 1 lu poet-prandial talk -or speech. " 

Wane* His influence is on the want (adj); waning; 
defining, decreasing. 

, There was a tune when BogU^a supremacy in e nghw t ng wtw 
toe nanfcwStt J, Utteox, 



*ftar wi WathlT 

War. i England is «l mr wtk Germany t Engaged 

*h» hoatiliiieg with. • 

* 2« Tosaekswroitor against: To wage war with or against. 

Tbo*e who loved their/*o* a Httl* mad* war *egain*t its *n«n*i»* **u! 
oppr»**or*.— Ecca H«Uo. 

3. To put on (he warpaint s[ Savages usually paint their 
body before battle], (fig) To drees oneself op in an attractive or 
gorgapus fashion for a purpose. * 

C> FulJ fig ; Full drta*. 

Ward. To word qf * Wow ; (V T») To parr;; (fig a 

danger or mischance)• To evert; To keep off* 

Wash |. To with one'* handt of (V. T.)f See Band]. 

% To wash one’s dxt ty hntn m public : To discuss uu- 
ple&tatit domett to quatrele before strangers. 

Contra I Wash om'i dirty hues at bom* - To k«p quist about such 
qnsmls. 

Cp. Skeleton in one’s cupboard. 

3- That argument won'/ « »ath : wilt not bear examination. 

Contra: To bold mater ; To pes* mu*ter. 

Waste. L To fop (a country) t oxtte ; (7. T.) To 
devastate *, To depredate; To despoil. 

2. To run to wute : (V. I.) To be waatod or become 
useless from want of care or skill. 

Much of tb* water •applied by tbe Board rune to emit. 

All tbe car* tad attention I bMlowad upon bin ha* Aut I* watte, 

3 Tbe land liet wort*: is uncultivated. 

Hence, tb* noun - * A drengr watte **p*nding So tb* •kk*/'—GkiBMnra. 

, 4* Went* bathe* at mutt paper basket -, on* into which 

papers already used which have become useless (or waste 
odds and endf) are tbrpwn. 

' Cf. {To Moaigo to) *cr*p-b**p. 

Watch, t (To fight) watch ami watch ; (adv) fa 
alternate watches {The repetition Signifies of|wwa/iwf. CpTuru 
and tors about,] ' *.• , 



Watch 


m 


w*> 

To be isn the watek : (pred adj) Wakeful; vigilant. < 
3. 'To be on the watch for a thing (at opportunity); To 
wait for it as being expected. * 

Cp. To look out for. . 

4- To watch one's tinte : To wait for the right time. 

<* Wstch for ye know not the Aoui-.—Sjbm. 


5< I teafeh over that minor girl: Have protection of her, 
She ia ray ward; I anft her guardian. * 

0. Sacrifice is the watcfytwr# of the day . a abort phrase 
expressive of the ruling principle Of a party, community Ac. 

7- (To keep) watch and ward : [A couple used fur 
emphasis] • A guardian's control. 

Water, i To throw cold water on (a scheme, project, 
eu,t erpi ise Ac ) [See Cold] 

2* Of the first water: of the finest quality or highest typo. 
[It was supposed that certain kind of water conferred trans¬ 
parency on gems to which their brilliancy is due], 

Mr. Harness vw % diner cut of tht first 1 enter — Kcsscir. 

Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, was a sporting man of tht (frit water, 
Trautfered from persons to things, e g. an achievement of 
fht first water ; also ( facetiously) a blunder of the first water Ac, 

[See Fust (6)]. 

3, This statement or argument will not hold water 
[See Hold], ^ 


Wax- 1. Power Or influence woj and want : undergo 

alternation of increase eud decrease. 

« 

I seek not to great fay other's waning,— Siu*. , 

fp. jj;bb and flow. Vicissitude* ®f fortune, 

2. They have w >xed fat and hieked: ThVough elation 
with too great prosperity have become haughty and unmana¬ 
geable (lieut, Uit (Ifi)]. 

Way* 1 1 *™ in a way dissatisfied with your conduct; 

fault) To a certain degree; somewhat) In one reepett, 



<*«or to way 

/ns mi)i Uift ippoinunc-nt {of Lord CWuaforl) Id a sttfprloo,—i E. 

9t Once in a 4b**y: [$e* 0ac*]» * 

• 8* • Wjpl! established it) basinels any frfeud tat now in a 

/*w «wy 0 / baling (or to have) a prosperous career/ bima| a 
good chance fc$j very likely (to). 

Op, To bid fair (S«e Fair,] 

• 4* put tue in the way of completing thii wort: tn a 
favourable position : gave me opportune help toward*. 

DkT the (Social *<juali£aUori bring with it an$ thing in the mg o/aaoial 
Amelioration I 

I am odnsciotl# of the icumcuw aupenority of Indian* to Bngliahmatt 
in the mg 0/acquiring ft>nngn l*n£uag**.-~G. C. WuiTWonm 

A\w, H« did thi» in the my of bitrinet 14 in it* ordinary cottr**, 

Tb« wry fact that human hie, eVeti Wbbrt Hired on the moat 
aiaga and «orkb*d by all favouring circumstance*, U m tranfcient and frail 
and limited a thing should inspire dne (Quean Victoria] to taka it «wra 
reriuualy to u*a it more diligently, to extract from it whatever it U capable 
of yielding iii the w<ty t not of enjoyment, but of aertrice.—Row»tr.. 

5 (To he or fttaud) tit the my of: serving aa or proving 
an ol>t»tacle (to). 

6* By my of [no article belort “way”] aa aubatituto folr. 
A* bemg* 

Many member* resigned by way of protect against tbfe measure 

Manner* ifcuat adored no Pledge, and imboth it* Way through the 
a orld. Like a great rough diamond, rt may do vary well in a closet by 
Of cmnoaity, and olio far ite ictndiic vela#.—Loan Ctf BSTMtlkkn 

Ale*** Ho catne by my of Delhi, 1. a. via. 

7, tiy the my : (adv) during journey Aa ode goon. 


The hero of Virgil'a pueots who came to Italy after the Ml of Troy 
passed through various adventures bg the way. —Cth. 

* Alwl (Conj, at iiuettilig au iotideutal or irrelevant tm*rV}t 

parembetictUf, En passant, 

Of thi» moffBQsiT* feilt rtot briili.rifc pHood, who, by the way, wn« 
UbtUtfUr of th« of CwBhreJg*, it U **Uwd tut *c.—R d«*j*. 

Cp Obittr diotosH. 

g. the work 11 on the %bay : (pred adj) ptOgfeMKBj; 
ndvanciog toward* it* 
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9 The other way : (pred adj) just the opposite. 

Before be (Arnold) died, is the school bouse at ieejt, *n4 l belief* la 

tb# other bottew, the rale ye* the other way — T. Boosjn . * 

10. Out of the Way : (adj) Extraordinary; rqt»Mkebte. 

This is nothing out of the wap. [Usually with negative}. 

H« lives tn an out af-the wap earner or nook j remote, secluded. 

fco, To j»U oneatlf cut of the way : To inconvenience top tixe 

Aike of another! * 

r r 

11- To ffnet one's way to (or into): (Contxire) To reach; 
nrrivo #t. 

It is a matter of congratulation that dm thoughts of Tagore kart 
found thetr wnp to ihe minds of thinking Japanese.—Pju>f. HiroS*. 

Has corruption (bribery) found ate way to the seat of Judgement t 
A kind of PsDtliaism has found its wap into moat religious and pbilo- 
aopbioal systems . Buddhism and Hinduism partake of this doctrine, 

l knew now that all my Kpsnm wipniugs had found their wap once 
more into tbs keeper's pocket-—Slit H. U*wkik8. 

12 Toytre way : (V. I.) [See (live). 

Her anger might be subdued enough to pit* way to her usually strong 
sense of family decorum.—Q Bon J« Eliot 

13- To go the uny of allJteth : To 4>»* {“Way" is the 
cognate object of ‘go” V. I.] 

So, To go the way of the earth (or of Sattire), 

14. To go 004*9 way : To depart. To »et oyt. 

We are arrant knaves all; believe nope of uf. Oo thy ways to nunnery 

Also, To follow oueVown settled opiniop. inclination, or 
fancy. To not independently. 

0p, To take one's way. 

15. To make one's (own) way.* To find *od keep a 

Htccetafuf career (through difficulties) To Advance injhfe by onel 
emit exertions. To prosper, 

16a. To make way for: To step aside so a* -to 
another to pam. Also fig. 

Is Ueooemoy destined *> stake way far toat ether type ef Govern* 
sseutf—Boasaw* To gfr* £Uot 
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26 To /tod tfurvm#t (fig) to «i tbe example [«e« tcdd], 

17. to pavi 4k «M»y/br (aay thing « reform, fashion etc. 
.„ the way V change) [See P&ve^. ^ 

The p«rpo*e of tbe Altif* ia the w»r I* to ymflfe way far W liter* 
Station*! system. 

Ta« UorerBor of Madras was auiiou* to pave tl« way : to prepare the * 
public wind, m it were, /or tbs Wow that m intended to be delivered. 

w To vend ecw'c way: To go; To wilkUeVgo cue'* way' 

, * 

A till K * (nil i *u vmdiag hit mg slowly alcmg tbe road with a few 
Jmqus of gray** in hi* hand - 

26. Ifcsyc an4 means: Methods of providing money ad 
divised and resorted to by fin vucial ministers of state. Money 
matters. 

Weak 1 The v)»aktr sex ; women generally. 

2, Onit me tk point (or) side : certain meiknens of chirttcHf 
.disabling one from relating influences or temptations, 

0. lie u a weak vessel: cannot be depended upon. 

Cp Broken reed. 

Wear. I Wear and tear : [fig from clothes pit on and 
the tearing caused thereby]. Damage or deterioration by the 
duntry sue . 

Words suffer phonetic deesy by lit mar and tear of humu speech. 
Brick w*U« become weak after time’s wear and tear, 

Eveu hte ires emutitatiem waa beginning to show eigga of vmr and tear, 
Ha was beat epos compeosstiag vmr and tear in tdj health by taking 
js change to some salubriouschmate.—F owls a. 

, i Tbe iron plate protected tbs sole of bia boot from tbe wear and kar 
.at the spade Is digging ~Isu>. 

% Tone mart <m (V. L) pseeee ted looaly. 

Bo, Time, day, season, eto, mart away ; passes gradually. 

Gp To wen off* *, 

0. To swnr a pertan out; (V. T.) To tife bim out;, To 

«ihau»t him. 

Sj, HmtaaUb Niwontettf: undermined impereeptMg, 



Wear 588 Weep 4 

* , 

4 . To wear down apposition : To put it down by petti*-' 
tenoe, 

tf. lie has uront hit peart mil: T^Ugh 0 *d be look s’ 
young. .* 

fs'o a person wear* well (V. I.) 

Weather. 1. Weather cock:(&g) an inconstant person* 
jj. To keep one's teeather eye upon: To remain vigilant, 

To be prepared for something expected. r 

«p To be on the look-out; On the alert; or Wide-awake. 

3. To weather the storm ; To resist it; To coiue safely 
through it. Cp. To ride out. 

Wed. To bi wedded to something (a« belief, opinion* 
pursuit) : To be firmly devoted to it (tig from indissolubility of 
mat riage ). 

He [Chriafc] found aociety in Palestine in an coped*! degree icmhitd t » 
the conventional standard.—E oce Homo. 

Tho soul of the bmotuicMcy in India h wedded to “ empty show *' 

{SteO the quotation under ** Hit *\] 

Wedge. The thin *n& of the wedge : (fig ) an initiatory 
move of small apparent importance but calcnluted to produce 
ultimately an important effect; something of far greater uupor 
tance than it seems [used with reference to some imfendiug- 

change, influence, or measure.) 

[BeWara of substituting a for the. A w*dg6 his otily one thin end.}* 
Tbit is probably the thin end of the wedge md the driving home has to 
tartus* Cp- To give in inch and cake $n *)l. 

Weed. Ill weeds prow apace : This is a quib on Ulf 
person* or fast grow, tig children. 

- 1 

Weep. 1- To weep away one’* grief'. To gefr tfd of it by 
weeping. 

2. To *mp oneself out: To weep oneVftll [owl « ootnplei 
tely, V, I. has squired transitive force followed by *dv. adj.] 

3. Weeping willow : The willow tree droone its bnuifches 



yi—p *er Waif 

*«d ti therefore* the proper symbol for weeping or badge of 
lamentations {for a desolate lover) « 

• Cp. jCfaer* i* a wiUott jwwr o*h**<« towt —£nfa«. 

Weigh* 1* The gbip » under utigh : (prod adj ) ?* 
moving j in motion, 

2. To weigh anchor (V. I.) To start for voyage. 

*3- To weigh down (V. h) To preponderate over j (fig) To’ 

oppress erith something heavy. • * 

[Usually in the passive form «. ft. I am weigheddoWn with cares J 
v 4- This news has weighed upon me : prodaced depressing 
effect ou my mind. 

5. Weigh'd ift the balance [See Balance j. 

6 . Dead weight : A heavy and oppressive burden. 

Weird. 1 Dree oat s weird: [See Prie]. 

2* Tho weird *i*Ur %: Tlie three 31 a to re of Fete contrdt 

tag human destiny [usually applied to witches ] 

Th* weird 11 9 ttr$ p hind iu h *«<1 

P*>st*ra of the eea aud land.*—SflTAic (Iffacbctih), 

3* Ward creatures : undoutb, xmeartbly, superfiaturaf 
pci arms 

The Sibyl* Were weird Women reputed to be mipired being* 

Well. 1. He it t philosopher and a mathematician at 
well * (fdv). Io an equal degree : In addition’. 

Op To boot; Into the biugiuO. 

[Note tti* um At tU* end of the sentence.} # 

But. He is a philosopher at wdl a* a umtheiaatWan (eon )) And, also. 
2- A* well ( 1 tdr). followed by a conjunctive ojanse with at. 
With eqael reason ; without worn oonaeq nonce. 

You aught at wtU throw jam money into the sea at lend it 10 an uff* 
•eaujiuhnia strange*, 

• 4s mil be hauged for a sheep as for s lamb. * 

That is jut« weU: rattier right at proper. 

3 It was well dam of yon to have joined the ceremony, 
A good or praiseworthy Act oil your pari. 

S#, It jpeaiiitMtfofiQitt I wish well of yo tb 
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But, it JpMJw mil fot your kt twines. end g«eero«4y. f ' 
4 .1 Hand teell with the local authorities • Am in their 

jjnotf gr«c j a Thejr bate good opinion of, or we toll disposed 
to ffw da me. * 

<* To be in one* good book* 


$, (It mil and food • [an *tpodo«ia elliptic iHy et^ited 
Hrfter a conjunctive clause. {ProfeMia}. 

If it come up a pns*$ well and good « tad if it up a blank (tp 

Jittery) wtU and good too.—M aWa Eih>*Wortb. 

IP*// on tp life * advanced m age 

£hrtb«t«# «• ***» fatal to people well on •« (*/* the* ihaae of younger 
year* Dr. Mooaa 

6 t* yej* * form* compound adjective* with p, p |>ut ut the active 
»*n*e instead of the passive] The boy w well-be fated tit* general beha* 
yioui is goo 1 

bH« i* a i ecil read man f has read good many book* kc 

lie is well $pok*n c iippUmaot t pohte [Speak* fairly, politely*] 

7 tie is now well off (prtjl. adj) In good condition or 
fortunate situation especially a« to property. 

Cbt* (iHjraonal eUendaaoe) was a right which from it* very stator*, 
could only he exercuied by luen uvmg oetr the place of ftof**mbly or alee 
aufhcieiitly woU of to trawl about the country without difficulty — iftcesCLk, 

8 Well to-do (»<ij ettnbittve) ft*i* to spend on good 
^things , sufficiently itch (foi any partreoUr purpose), aubatiAu- 
tial , proi^permyi 

U u srgt^d tl*fct higher SdacttMB is 4n too led <mly lor the vreU-U)«U 
elwsee Thu, hpRQver, u • uottoa entirely foreign to o»,—Jcei-lC HaHI. 

Orer cpusuwpuon by toe effluent maet not be to e*e»tot 

jtoortoge for the lee* ««ff to do. -l»Wth OtoMI. , 

Cp. W*U efi***,**', 

JLord 'Pnltoerttone wu W high fewur with the Wtfewg & 


VtU-t+fa -Rtmttt- 

9 HewtwW upm («oy subject, purttorfte. •.g. *§th* 
m»4io»). tfe Ujw imueiTod good education «jr training in, 


pn l/p tus^otod in ; ^raftmnfct m> fPred, 

Adept** (»rto> J .«Wfto»i &$$&%■& 


<«• 



mm «* . 

‘Bttt,he m tM?/«ft to the list: oecppies % mffitteulp h*$k 
position in it * 

' £0. WeH*ig& (finished): (adv.) almost* 

11- To ht (uxtt) ato$t : {mo Let). 

Wat Wet bargain t one that is dosed with diink, 

1. FAat nfftt) interrogative device to stop the 
^arratiou of an absurd tale or story ; broad biu t that no *bt\sr- 
dify <m *utd& this, * * 

ft ftad what not : and other things too numerous to detail i 
tt fritra\ wad any thing 

It vw pot to be wondered it that women »h°u)d have resorted to 
•tywlaten* who professed Ao be able to ipskr ib«n beautiful frith pastes, 
potions, washre, etfrirs, cosmetics, end wndt not.-~C, K. 8hiht*r 
{Beware of ml »g the npu of iptem^caUoa at the end j 
Hence the compound noon whatnot . 'an article of fmultnre provided 
With *heir«s fpr light tu,itceUaneau* gi me recks. 

ft. What though: {an ellipsis-} What does tt matter 
though 1 1 , e. It does not matter {.See flatter]. Wtnit though we 
are poor I 

,Differentiate "What U ! Vwh»t would be the result U, e g. What' 
if the experiment were tried. 

4, What do pan gtU htm (or them): (a) This U up 
afflrinaUve device in the farm of no mteirogatiyo as substitute 

for a name that has escaped from memory. 

JTbe sum w«U buy «po • pair of f hat-d’ye oatl'm*. -So, What ,i* hi* 
ns met Cp. Thingamy. * 

ft What with (this) and with (that): fts d Me or 

attributable partly to this cs^use ftnd partly to knot her • ( ulv) 

• frAof with debauchery and sa hat wish gimbUog speculation £e brought 
.utter *uip upon hfmspU. 

Cy between this and .that (pr one and tbe other.) 
ft ftttf what ; Joollog. an ifmorrpctly superfluous ape of 
‘‘wbit w —This is rmtpcted to negative sentences. “Bufc”> 

/aUUve pronoun ^ who^ar .*h ,oh ^ not * 

flets day erane* bat fhat makes a change —Pow«ts» 

{Rwwte net a juwto ttoliw ftsar.— 
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Whi#' 


7. Than what; [Though correct in accordance *ith the 
Btrict mlee of grammar is not sanctioned by use. Just contrary 
to (G). “ Virhat” as compound relative should be omitfea 

after “than**}. f v 

We want more control ov*r our own affair* than [What] Ontemmeal 
U prepared to Q C. Whitworth. 

Tim impremacy h no duubt^mich more limited than [wlmt] it nwad 
to lm •—-Ibid, • 

1 want mori time t^an (what) ha* bet*n allowed. 

^ffheel. 1. To break a pereon on th® wheel: To kill (ns 
Jn mediaeval times) ou the torturuig machine oti whi^b the 

tic tin* 18 bounds 

% To break a fly or bnttetflv on the wheel s To tnaU 

a wasteful expenditure of force or power* [^ee Hy3* 

3. Ply on thi wheel: an insignificant person who asaumci 

an attitude of influence or importance 

4 Fortune* wheel: vicissitudes of fortune. 

Cp. Tip* sne! downs. 

toil may be neb »fc the next turn of the wheel, i. e. Fortune’* wheel * 
The wheel easy turn or revolve in your favour. 

Foi tune, good night : stride once mote ; turn thy wheel («. e. »t the 
bottom of which l now sun )— BhaK, 

the nheel is come full circle.—{i. h.f.the revolution of event* if 
Ogyjpleted,—S haK, 

Cf. To ♦hirlgig or (ime : changes of fortune. 

The Ufhirlyig of time bring* m hie revenges.—8a »is T. N. 

5. The matter went <tn wheel *: made smooth but rapid 
progress. 

a Wheel* Within Wheel*: (n) IntriCaciee; a complication 
of ctrcumsttttfcee, motived and the like. Secret agencies. 

Whip 1* ro have ihi whip-hand of (a person) : To Ve id 

A tvptrior position to rule or control (him). 

g. Whipping-boy. A boy educated 4 prmoe and 
♦hipped or castigated a* his sfubatrtnte on bis accotmt. 
[‘-whipping" is not part, adj, bat noun, forming • cotnponnd. 

«. g. “a church going beU ’j. 



W«? « . jWWtif% 

• If the conductors of a newspaper hare no wK-rtspeol wad no teaae | 
responsibility they can libel th* Sigh Court to their hearts* oontKLt and to 
Isays an ignorant printer to r»rve as Me wAyvpwy-tay,—gtAfawtair. ' * 

Cp. Scapegoat 

Whistle: 1 To bet one's phistle (i, e. throat) (V. I ) 
,To drink. 


» »v 

“2* P^V for o' 1 *’* whistle To pay too high a prico 
‘‘for Borne caprice or pleasure. • 

3 We m.vv wkhi't f>r (a< nothing desired) : vainly w|*h. 

A ► S 

f/tet from tailors whistling f« wind when they are becalmed.] 


Whjft. Not <* whi /—$o whit, (adv.). Jfot in the least 
degree. 

Amid the suljering* which h^m, shares with hm master liis cheerfulnete 
abates no whit,— Sbak's Characters, Contra- l?very whit. 


White 1 White lie : Not strictly true, yot excused 

4 

bj the maker’s motive. 

Cf Mental reservation (which includes statements for purposes of 
deception ).—Arriere pen tee, 

%. Whitt uitch : one that uses her power tor beneficent 

Vi 

oljeota only. 

3. Whited sepulchre, [Taken from the Bjble, Matt. 
3CXIII ] (Fig), A hypoorfcej A person or thing having fair 
exterior but dark interior. Beauty without but foulness within, 

0 what a goodly outside falsehood hath.—Sues. (H. V.) 

The infernal Ate in good apparel.—lam, < 

The words of his mOuth were smoother than butter, but war was fa 

his heart, —Psalms 86 (81). 

Cp. A gocdly npp{* rotten *fc the bear*. * 

• 4' To a blackamoor vshtte . To attempt as impog* 
exility fa pfolegait], 

* Sled white [ProlepeiaJ (Fiji} Brained of #11 reserve#, 

Jodis was absolutely Med wA to.—Loan H*B»jraa*. 

The German object is to Uetd the French White,—U*mt% ( 

Whittle, To whittle down: (7. T.) To reduoa the tl*l 
of (any thing or matter#* scheme) by reputed strokes, 



Whittle *« WM* 

Government ought M tbi* tiro* wWtti# it* repWeAv* meaaftr**, 
t.e, uk* away it* rigor by *taw and repeated fobtraethns. [From '*wbftu*i'’ 

' batcher's knit* oi*d lor slicing ofi m**t} t . 

Who. At* whet thould tap. [A pArenthical clause 
inaerted in * statement, "who” Weiring to no particular 
Antecedent. It ii used indefinite)/ a* • one]. At though one 
•Aid. 

Whole 1- Qfl or upon the whole: (adv) Taking into 
eenttdeffttion every thing that bears upon the question; Altoge¬ 
ther. After weighing pro « and coni. 

On the whole miracle* play m Important a part in Christ's *eh*me that 
any theory which would represent them •* doe entirely to the imagination 
•f Its follower* or of & later age de»Ucy* the credibility Of the docucaeuts 
eot partially but wholly, and leaves Christ a jwroonage a* mythical ae 
Hareult-a — Lee* Homo 

The labour «f life la cheered by (be song o! lif*, and the l«*aooa of 
Hope arc, on the whole, the leaaon* of Wisdom —GLiPSToTfl, 

2. As a whole'. In the turn total. 

Cf, In the aggt egate , In tba grow. 

(N B — “ Wh.-la 11 aa adjective ia not need with proper nomH, It t« a 
mistake to write " Whole India " instead of “ alt India," which should be 
t#erected hit • " the whole of India " by changing the adjective into ao«ui 
jje, The whole world). * 

3. (He did the thing) with kw whole heart: (adv) i. e, 
without minding an/ thiog else; Moat heartily; Hence the 
* 01 *pound ^ adj "whole-hearted" (reception), and the adr. 
'"whole-heartedly." 

Hote the article* before " whole ” in 

JJa gave om a whole lot of trouble j 

The golden rule W tht whole morality, 

Th *.whole world. 

Wide* 1- The remark or answer ii wide of tht noii 
(or purpose); Lit, at a considerable distance from it (Fig) 
<j«iM irrelevant [9 m Hark]. 

1 Wrong imagiMhoa* are fawthd idea* wide o/Uttrtaiity.-DwogxoR, 
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Indian On Uemaa bole with diaraajr, fade**!, I do hot tfeintc f ghoq’rf 
je*wwf« nf the mark now if I Mid, boh with horror open tit* 
further irMnmhntinn of Bengali Juana ftoaauMBar. 

2* Wide awake. (*dj) alert; oule f ahratri, wary. 

Harry fober to • aborting Widoamit young tyharite in 
(Wefttoia. Cy. To know tb* tint* of day. AUo, Broad-on ml te. 

80, otiod 8ilv*r, broad-await nod beaming with good Qatar* in i 
moifwnt— Smaatow, 

3. ^ Wtd* berth. {«m Berth] * * 

Wife. [In many compound* * wit*«woman «. g. flab-wife 5 
midwife, houaewtie } 

1. Thia ia old wived tab: foolieb and *uper*tifiou* 
anecdote* indulged fit by *omen. 

1. AUth* world and hi*o»/%; AU with pretension* and 
faah on—All [imphatienliy etattd] without exception. 

% To take to m/e 5 (V. T.) To take at wife; to marry. 

Wild Wi/d-eat tchrme: A pr<po*it|on (especially in politic* 
or bueioee*) altogether iropo**H*’e or unlikely to b* tuetewful; 
a recklew or uusotmd project. 

2. The report tpread like wild-fire. (adv) eery fault; eo, the 
book fold like w&dfirt. 

Will- 1> °t (mt> * ou>n (f T,e ) will : (adr) Deliberately, 

or with one** fixed intention: quite voluntarily. 

A» »ocb cmktiou [better morel and materiel »urro«udiDgs] eatmot b 
•ceompitabbed without money, the Stafc* wm entitled to ijf act from the 
inditiduel *ueh proportion of the eeet aa that iodiriduai ought, but wa* 
ub witling, to contribute of hit own free will- —Human., 

Centra .* Again** an*'* will 1 • 

2. AVer will : The vneetated power of determining ©ne’e 

ehotce of action. The power to do a thing ehaply a* one pleaaee 
without reference to oauaee or motive*, or without oooatrain* by 

neceMHy or fate. Spontaneity. 

Centra Heoeaatty er pwdrtermtailtoa, Fate. 

My poverty content* not my will.—«■**. 

3 . Willpower* Coategl 0 T« itupuUe, wlf eoatro]. 



v wm m W*i\ 

Mm. BesA&t it tbs impersonation of will-power. 

B .• To do »ny thing ftt will : (adv). 

8S&. ^ r V. 

s Hence • tcnanWit will t one liable to be evicted whenever the landlord 
pHemt Without being eerved with uctloe. b 

Willow. To wear the willow: i. e. to put on the 
garland of willow leaves, formerly the symbol Of gridr or 
mourning fof one’s hploved; (Jig) for any thing lost, t * 

Dear, yon have worn tkr willow too long. 



* 

arbitrarily] as bne 


Wind (n)—1. What it in the wiftd tfow i; The general 

talk as to a likely even*. 

So, there is something in the wind : signs of some secret 


preparation. ^ 

$, How the wind blows or htt i Lit, what is the direction 
of the wind ; (ftg), how matters stand; what is the state of 
public opinion; what developments are l;kely to take plaoe. 

3 . The scent comet on (he wtndi- is earned by it. 


4* To go or sail before the wind: fo be driven forward 
]>y it. [see §aii], 

6. The shot struck the vessel between wind end water: a 
the («rt which is below the normsl water-line sad above the 
line formed made by jits heeling over under pressure of the 
wind.—At it* vulnerable point. 

g. To ride upon the wind or to ride the wind ; To direct 


Hod move* in a mysterious way 
His woad*r» to perform : 

Ha 0aahs bis footstep* i» th* «**, 

- And rides uypon tjb* storm,—C«wr*». 

7 , The ship was saving near the wind or ilost to % wind ^ 
wry nearly 0gainst it. (Fig.) A person is said to be near the mnd 
when he ventures very neat wane moral impropriety, 

3. To pH or take wind: (V. I,) To be rumoured; to 
become known. [Beware of placing an article before “ wind,?] 



tw i*a 

, * * 

* We should depart wry early at dawn before the matter get* wind. 

•The 0. 1. D. officer's plea bad <oieu wind »od the eulprij. escaped. 

[Note the om&eion of the article.] % 

8 h. To*take the wind owl of another't tail * : To anticipate 

his arguments; to frustrate him by using bid material &e. 

• To forestall him. 

Why not take the wind out of the mil* Of these mischief-mongers hi 
9 con ceding those reforms t , 

• Cp. To stssl a march upon. a > 

9* To get wind of. (V. T.): To get to know about; To 
begin to suRpect. 

The C. I. D ffot wind of the conspiracy. [No article before " wind ") 

Cg. To smell out. 

10 To raise the mnd : [see Raise], 

1J, The four wind* ; The four cardinat points [North, 
Eaafr, South, Weetjv 

Th« QftWfl e4ma from ike four winds i, 4 , from all directions, 

The mojwjr was Mattered to the four winds. Spent to as to be utterly 
irrecorerabie* 8o, his courage went to the winds : was lost ; utterly faded 
him, 

12* To sot? the wind and reap the whirlwind : To suffer 

the evil consequences of i recklessly bad act, 

The faithless Ferdinjuad^King of Bulgaria] has sown the wind and is 
hound to reap the whirlwind, whether it blows from Berlin or Potrograd. 

13* la the wind’s eye : (To proceed) directly against it. 

Bo, to fall into the wind’s eya. 

cr In the teeth of the wind ; Is tbs face of tbs wind! 

It. To hit a person in the wind ; while in breathless 

state. • * 

* IS* To get to the windward of (any vessel, thing). To 
avoid the Smell «f (being on the windward side). (Fig ) To have 
advantage of or over; to stand on the vantage ground. 

* To hste the weather gams* ol 

%& Wind bag : (n) » wordy orator; * frothy speaker; a 
mesa talker, (used also as adjj. 

37 



Wmd we Window 

ft 

t ^ , 

I w*s »mious to return to tie toilsome duties of the Lew Courts with 
their prosaic pleading* sad wind-tap eloquence; - Sib. H, Biwkixs, » 

c» Chatter box : a pewou («wp, a child) givtf» to ifitiemot foolish 
talk, s * 

17- Windfall ; (Ztf) Fruit bldwn down front a tree bj 
the wind. (Fty) A suddtn accession to rich property as 
legacy from an unexpected quarter. An unexpected good fortune. 

Wind, (v ) 18 The buy wound himself into 
ftffectioae : ' gradually gained, 

Cp. To iDBinuate oneself or to worm oneself into a mao’# favour ©t 
confidence, 

19 To wind up debate or speech: To bring it to a 
conclusion. (V. T.) 

So, the winding up of the plot in a play : Its conclusion; 
the catastrophe (in a ttagedy). Denouement. 

20- Expectation was wound up to a high pitch. ( Met, 
from the tightening of coiled string or spring; as, “the dock 
ret]nires to be wound up’’). 

So the administration needs winding up. [An implication 

that it h&a become black ] 

Cf Expectation w»» on tip toe.—D ickens, 

21 To wind up a company tir a >me buainess : (V. T.) 
To diaiolve; To cIosj. 

Also, the company has wound up (V. I,)—ceased to carry 
on its business; gone into liquidation 

22 7'o wind off -. To unwind; To uncoil. 

k 

Window, window dressing ; Lit, arrangement of articles 
in a shop window for show. * 

(Fig, )—The presentation of financial affair? of a business 
firm in the most favourable light (uu the stock exchange). ' 

Mf eonnection with the University is only valuable (or windawdrt& 
wigt h k a heavy drain on my euergiea to attend it* various meetings,—B. 

C.. Tvp-Jrusmg; spreading of manure on the surface of land instead 

•1 ploughing it hi. 



Wiijddw «n wink 

Jb« Chancellor^ [flUdstone'a) mode of tiemptag the tammS'C** attract* 
*d is^frwt and admiration, It was no nicely-CAlculated lees or more, no 
thuering or topdrming,-*- HC35KLL. 

Vinfl. 1. Adam's wine or ale : simple ^ater. 

&. AVu? wine in otff botlUi : (Pig). New jdea* and 
principles too powerful to be dominated by old notions. (Fee 
Old]? 

Thou rsatne that pressure alraxt to burnt!the «sw i vit£ in th* old 
bottUt, the user society under the old institutions.—fiOKi> MiC4iu,Ar, *** 

"Wingr. l. New* came on the wing* of the wind : very 
quickly; wnh gre*it swiftness. 

’ C| Evil uewa riitet pert whiffc g«»«wl new* Wts,—MttTOX • 

Poet h.ult* (i. e. with great expedition.) 

2, To add or h nd icings to a person or movement. 

To accelerate his (or it$) tpeed. 

Fear ttt Id* wing* to our com hi* 

Contra t To Clip one'* wing*, 

To hamper his movements ; to check his Ambitions or his lavish 


“Apeuttcs, 

c? To put a spoke ia one’s wheel; to scotch the wheel. 

3. To be on the wing :(pred. ad),) Flying (as bird**). (Fig.) 
Travel I tug; in motion- * 

To take icing : (V. I.) To fly off suddenly. To start fly mg, 

| Note tb^ aWmae of •'the 11 before *wiug’ and the singular oamt^rf 

5. Money takes to itself toingn : Flies off,^ impet c» p- 

ively disappears because of waut^of control over expenditure. 
Note the plural]. 

4 Q. The Chief Justice bos taken me under hie wing t 
nornised the his.patronage: considered mo as his protege. 

Cf. 'lb ®g«* of one’s protection. 

Wink 1. To »i*tk at a person : To clo«e on*’# $y* for a 
aometit as aigu of iutiroatioA for carrying out a proutranged 
>lan. 



To wink at a tiding, that ought to bo opposed, (0, g, a 
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fault omission, abusp etc.) 

. Cp. To connive at, To slur over, 

3- I had not a wink of titty: no sleep at ,all (even witty 
half closed eyei?)^ So, I did not sleep a witfk, 

4 Forty minis: Brief and light sleep; nap. 

Wire. —1. To pull the wire S : [see P«U). 

2. [Hence, the oompound noun] wire puller : Qne wtyp 
has secret influence gver afftirs (especmly in politic*.) 

for Patriotism it i» turned on 1 ike beer at election time* or worked 
jke ft mechanical doll by urise putters.~Q, W, E. RuasetL, 

Wish-1. He wUheS'fne well: is well-inclined towards me 
S i I have wished well tq my country.- been a patriot. Hence the 

noun my “ well wisher.” * 

Contra. To wish rqe ill; To wish ill to (me). 

2. To wish for . To express desire for. 

He has ‘nothing left to wish, for or he would not with for any thing 
better. 

Hence the adj a wished-for objeot, Success’ etc. 

3. You have my go<>d wishes i. q. blessings ; 

benediction. I hope you may be happy and prosperous, 

4* I wish you joy qa your good luck : congratulate you, 

(But to wish a person joy of a thing ia a tort of sarcasm that it may 
prove an unhappy possession . Cp. Fiankenatein’a monster.] 

Wit—1- To wit- (adv.) Namely; Vdelicet (vii. j 

scilicet (sd.); That is to say. 

2. To live by one's wits: To earn one’s living by shifts 
as one withoutq regular means of living. 

* M <f 

But the ytxj spectacle of the impminious M who five* by his wits or 
h\n wealthier congener who ween ft fortune in jew&llery, only aerv** te 
throw into high tod admirable reHel the better* if r*r*r, type on wWU* 
build coy*tiiope» for the future of this country,— Russia 

a 

Hand to trtoutA shifts, 

3 He has Ms wits shout him ; is guided by his intclli 
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Bit taWUigtMt has not fan*® 1 > 1 '“ '■ u 7"' 1 ' 

observant. , 

Confra. H« i» «a«/ Ai* «<** : dtBtr * cl T # 

* b^Tm. «.•. <* .• <?«■'■ * d i) **• 

«— “ >®- k '~^u k » - - —0** 

fcl T^ef r0il to &mi fr® tufl 

(gu.CTi-ruioto. ^ On' the horns o( j dttauuna. 

5 #« „.d Samoa.: K»ottlV o! exciting mirth *“ d 

lane?liter. Facetious imagination. 

Wl, 1. “ a •J»'“ h0 ' ic u, ‘” “7Ve MC.1* 

Withers, «« : < l, '-> ’ 1 

, (1 “w w*»-»*» — — “ ut “ Mr ’ a " , • 

«.< imputation Uetao. • ho«o. -™> 

(Wittori**tb« i i<Jg« between tut buuuhw 

4liA gtrAXO <»( th« CoIUm* tllU). ftiilK 

' -“• cit *2” ut “r: 

pm.lo»e. .he mpW •' A- ~*i" *» U *“ * ““ ‘ 

- ’rT'ut.« g) #«. »-•'»- 1 <**;•> 

Effectually j so ns to lafc some mark as a te»t.mouy « »" ■ 

Hem Is pectins ««* « «“»" “ a ' 1 * 1 '* “* *“-‘ 8 

Cp. With a tengeanee. 

£ U u>itm* whereof 1 set toy ‘ band add »eai 
this document: (adv.) a* cxmfirmmg wbicU. * 

Th. Monument stands ft. »***** ** ^* „ J w (ot 

3. To call Heaven to tonnm • lo appeal wj, 
tarnation. <Jkd<ln.oth*«"<> *• 

L. ««•**-•> Heeeen«l »» «— » * 

• Wee -1 »Foe it m: I «Q uugram.natu.al use a P i» • 

„ X uk.it - understood ..tar -W]= A or, of AU. 
^utedectioo). _ _ o,-o. ism. 

I.lmsS.W*-*"*"*'''* 

"" w 



Woe , 580 Won0*r 

1 

t 

[This uSe is restricted to first person singular. ] , 

2 Woe be to you: [an imprecation.] A curse uf>o« 

yon ; may wue befall you r 

3 Woe worth the day : [wort]* as archaic* befall.] May 
the day be cursed 

Cp. Woe the while 

4 Woebegone (person, face etc,): Weighed down with 
sorrow ; digital looking. [Indicating std surroundings.] 

Wolf-1 To ke*p th* uio/f frm the door: To avoid 
dying of hunger and Want. To aveit ataivatiou. 

At th«* present tune the great pr >f-s«n>a ol tiuchm# ia only regarded 
*4 a foun of employment wluch will kw /i tht tt>)lf frosn Me dour until brief 
cOQiom or some other permanent occupati m he scoured —Lord Chelm*j»jhd 

2 To cry mlf* To raine false alarms too often until the 
genuine ones are disregarded. To set up false cries of danger 
too often until (hey aie unheeded or poohpoohod whan the real 
danger comes, 

Cp. To flutter the dovecote, 

3. He is a woff %n sheep $ clothm*} : a hypocrite ; a wicked 
person wearing the gatb of iuiincen*e oi disguised. 

<* l*o >k like the innocent flower, 

But l»e the serpent undet it.—Sh^k (Me). 

The infernal Ate m good apparel —*Shak (If. A. V ) 

4* To hold the wolf by the cars . l'o he in such difficult 
situation tint one can neither advance nor retreat nor even 
stop , Cp. 4 To take the bull by the hprus, 

Wom&H—1 Woman 9 s reason: no reason at all; the 

fallacy of Vetitio Prmcipn e g. 

1 tike the cane to be fatal because it is fatal, 

Cp. Hogging the question. 

2. Woman hater ; A misogynist. 

Wonder. —1. Pot a wonder he hid no fall: (ad*.) 

As a wonderful thing [used iu-connection with a faot srhtol 
is oontrury to expectation ) 

, Cp, Oddly enough. Strangely enough. Strange to «ay, 

* ^ 



Wonder Ml Wool 

i • , \ 

•• & No wonden [contractiou of‘It i* uo wonder that*] (adj,) 
Q<ute natural; happening as aMnatter of course. Nothing to 
ctfU.*e eujpriae.' 

3. Signs ani won len$ : miracles. 

4* To do or work modem [‘ a” is to betaken as ad ver¬ 
bid suffix}: To do surprisingly well; to achieve remarkable 
^success. 

Wood-—1- I cannot st« wood for*trees : (fig) Fail to 
take a view of the general aspect owing to too numerous details. 

2- Wood cock: a kind of game-bird allied to the snipe 
that easily fall* into snares. (Nig.) A person having little 
brain ; a fool; a simpleton ; a gudgeon. 

Ay, springs* (*n%re*) t? CAtgn iond —SnAK (II.) 

3. Woolen spun (Formerly at Cambridge) the prize 
conferred on the lowst mu'ie uiticd graduate in a college 
list. [Distingufstked fmn Wrangler and Oiitimc\ i. e. no 
scholar; a mere piss without lion airs or distinction. 

A State Railway train p-afcmWy hoUlt the too ten tpoon in the matter of 
rapidity. Sr vTBfJM i, e, triveti ’ii ».o *lo\vly tlxttx uther*, 

4- B«rn ivilh a wooden ladle in one’s mouth ; in poverty, 
Contra, Silver spoon [Sea Silver.') 

Wool —1- He was wool-ga herinj ; (pred, adj.) : absent- 
minded, 

2- HU^ wits haoe gone a wo/>l gathering : He is in a etnto 
of bewilderment; engaged in a foolish or fuvuloas pursuit; 
indulging idle fancies 

But with * heart like Qaribaldie’n a man may well afford to allow hi* 
brain to go a vonl-gathenng.~ Tihbs, 

• 3: Ml ay —no wool. -{Butler’l Hudibr&l] [Reference to ' 
a sheared hog] 

So, much cry and little wool; The result is quite dispro¬ 
portionate to promises and professions. All the bravado has 
ended in fiasco. 

Cp. T*U tali i (Brtggfrdofiio) Etnptj rtuniing* 
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Wool 


Word 


4. I went for wool and came homo thorn : In expectation 

of pnzesi (m a lottery or gambling) I lost all the morfey 
hazarded. . 

5. To dravt* the wool over oy.’t eyes : To hoodwink of 
overreach him. 

(f To turn the table* upon. 

Word-—1- Sharp is the word: Hurry on. Cp. Look^ 
sharp. But*eharp wprds« angry talk ; high words. 

2. /» a word . (adv.) Briefly speaking ; 

In a word, Lord Jto.ebery is one of the moat agreeable tamers 01 tuv 
day, — UusarLt. 

3. / have a word with you : T want to converse with 
you briefly. I want a short interview. [Murk the singular.] 

4- I had words with him : quarrelled with him. So, ws 

had words ; quarrelled. [Mark the plural.] 

C* Fr»m words we proceeded to blows* 

5* I have a word to say : someth mg worth hearing. 

0. He is a man of his word : keep* his promisee, 

Contra A br©ftk-vow or a promise breaker, 

Cp. As good as his words. 

7. He is a man off*w wv\ls : Taoitarn. 

♦ 

Cp. He has n it a word to throw at a dog : His taciturnity shows 
haughty indifference, 

8- To take a person at his word : To assume that he 
means what«he says. [Not to be used m the plural number,] 

9. Upon my word: (Imperative mood) Believe what I 
say* I assure you or (adv.) certainly ; assuredly. Also, on 
my honour. 

Cf. Word of honour : a statement as good as £ bond. * 

10. Upon the word : ws soon as the utterance has been 

made. 

Cttsar said to me Barest thou, Cassius* now 
Leap in with me into this eng>y flood 
Aud swim to youuder point V Upon the word 



Word 



Accoutred as I w**’ ( f plugged in 
And bad* him follow.—Stttx ( J <?,) 

(gf, No sooner laid thau done, 

Jk 

11. (To copy, repeat, or reproduce) wwd'foif word (idvj: 
lerbfttiuo ; etactly ns written or piloted. 

12. To s iy a goori word tot out : To ooimnend or defend 

o8e. 

13 To give a person; one's good worj ; To recommend him 


for a post or patronage in the gift of Another, 

11. By word of mouth : orally ; hot iu writing. 

C'i'dil yon not have made known your object, by vmrrf of mouth, 

16 Word-pictures. Beautiful and vivid description; 

10 . Words of learned length and thundering sound 1 ,— 
(Goi.frsMiTB) i. e. Bombast. 



Work--I To work a persoft or oneself into some eruofionj 
To excite such feeliug artificially and gradually iu h m. 

Mr. B.uierj«« h*a lb* art of working hi« audience itfto etithiMiAtfo:, 


2. To work off (V. T.) To get rid of (as rage, bad tern* 
per etc.,) 

3. To work oUf a sura, problem ettf; To solte by 
mathematical process of calculation. 

Also. To effect (a result} by continued labour, 

H* worksd out bis salvation, # 

4 

Again, To elaborate (as scheme); to platf details of. 

Tuo financial niftcnber ban w )rhed out a (scheme of ^pcotne Tax which 
gives general aatisfaetton, 

* the in tractive use in “The scheme wifi cot uiork oi/f n J. 

* 4* A pardon is Worked out : is exhausted with work. 
[Note, the passive form], 

Cp, To be done up. To be knocked up, 

.» * 

5 To wort up (a story etc*) To elaborate. 

Also [iu the p, p # use] wrought up : Excited by degree 

? p. t°( l )i 

# 
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World 

k .. 


I 

He is in a highly wrought up state <i t e. nervous), 

Agam> t*o work up a subject: To acquire familiarity with* 
it by ttuly . 

6. To work ondSrrape (as one may^: To practise economy. 

7. To make short work of (anything or persou). [see Short] 

8* In this tooth a day world : practical; whore it is niati’4 

portion to work, to eafe h s bread in the sweat of his brow. 

Lord Chelm^ord has |be singular advantage of knowing tsor|-a day 
India at first hand. 

World. -]. »vw-w de : (adj ) spread over the world; 

known or found everywhere. 

Such itories are of almost world wide currency, 

2. All the world an this wife : [*See Wife.] 

3- Woddly wise: HUviug large experience of the ways 
of the world or of «lie att ars of this life (relating particularly 
to wealth and pleasure). 

tftioiful over all his wnrks with good 
Still overcoming evil and !•} email, 

Accomplishing groat things—by things deemed weak 

Subverting wot Idly strong and worldly wist 

By simply mock,— Milton, (p, L, xii’} * 

So, A man of the wot Id, % 

4- To make the best of both worlds, \ m e, this and the 
next: to reconcile secular and spiritual interests. To show 
practically that the conflicting secular s and spiritual interests 
may he hmtnonized. 

Q, The world , the flesh, and the devil : [concrete for the 
abstract]. Pleasure-seeking sensual gratification and commit 
ssian of sin; All kinds of worldly temptation. • 

There were times (for he (St Aufcouy) wm stilf young) when hie 
enthusiasm failed his courage flagged end the temptations of the world and 
the flesh swept over him with all their storms. — PnoTBMO. 

0. To begin the world : To start oua’s career in life > 

7. A a the (or this) world gate : As the wajr of the World 



'World 58£ Worst 

. > 

js; In conformity with what usually happens, Mf times are 
.now. Cp. So wags the world. 

Ay, *i * to be honest, a* IhU world goes, is be aae men picked out 
of ten thousand.-* Shah (ll>, 

8, Let the world slide. Don’t try to influence event*; 
let the world slide, let the world go : 

A tig for care, and a fig for woe,—J. Heywood, 

9- Take the t Oorld as it is or as yon find* Be adaptable 
to circumstances and environments. 

10 Alt is right with the world ; This is the motto of 
o/ifm/m, Belief that the movement of the human race is on 
the whole toward* good# The world is gradually pacing 
towards its Gulden Age, Contra PessiniUm. - 

11. The world foregHtmg by the uorll forgot : (adj ) Se¬ 
cluded and retired# 

How b&t'py la tho bl&itteloaa vestal’a lot j 

Tlifi world forgetting by the world forgot. — Per** 

12 . World without end: Eternally (adv.) For ev;r. 

13. For all the world like ; (adv.) Exactly ; piectsely. 

14. Citizen of the world: A cosmopolitan ; one free 
from national limitations. 

Worm-1- To worm oneself into a person’s favour or 

confidence ; To insinuate oneself. [Frolepsw.] 

Cp. To wind oneself or To wind otie'ft way into 

Also, To wriggle ;V, I.) into • 

2. To tPorm out (an information, secret, story etc ) of any 
person To extort by crafty persistence, ! * 

* Worry. —1- To worry a problem <mt: ‘To assail it 

repeatedly tiU its solution is found, 

2. He toorrits along : advances despite adverse circum¬ 
stances, 

3, You are worrying yourself : Tiiking neediest trouble. 

Worst— 1, To get the worst of it. To be defeated in 
a contest. - 
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2. » wor*/ oow< <o *7te won/ : If the worst happens., 

[generally used with reference to one’s death from illness or 
Of an army’s defeat in^battle,] 

✓ f 

Worth—1, It is’ not worth while (to do a thing) i, e ( < 
worth the time and pains which it requires; will not repay 
the ti/ne spent (in doing it) 

Also, It is no', worth one’s while (to do a thing). 

Atul none however hurnbla ia ftt&tioo thlnk« it worth while to «ho# 
reverence to Cteier now dead to whom when alive no flattery would have 
b£en too great,- DfifasTotf, 

2, The man is worth his hit : earns bin keep by good 
Services ; mil trpagi by afervice whatever is paid as his wages. 
Efficiently sefted. 

Little worth . (pred adj) of no value, 

Education without religion is but tittle worth— L ORB HaUDINOE, 

Also, of no worth (prod, adj, valueless, 


Would* Would-be ; (ad|.) vainly aspiring (o be called or 
known as; desiring to be considered as. [Prefixed to Bunns 

describing a particular character]. 

The inclination (to ftps t?ho inaniiera} niay oxfst among th4 small 
gentility the tcould-b* aiistucrata o! the middle clashes.—Driutfitftf, 

4 ' 

Write,—1 To write down (g note, memorandum, resolution 
etc) To record or commit to Writing, Also, To denounce 
anything ut writing. 

2. To write ojf (bad debts etc) To cancel; To annul 
(iu writing.) Also, He wtott off five foolscip pages : composed 

With facility. 

3- To write out (any ttfatter) ,* To write fh© whole* of it. 
To write it in full. 

4 . I have written mywl i out: I feel eiliausted by writing. 

5. To write up a thing: To praise H in writing through 
the press. 

tie was busy writing up tht usd iooide&t i. t, writing in elaborate 

aeouuct of it, 
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2. # I am on the wrong ride of sixty i Haye passed that 
age. [‘ghady’side iq Also used.] f 

3. You lave hold of the wrong tide of the Hick : hold }t 

* 

inverted)}-, (I'g .) You have inverted a theory or position. 

* 4' He w$b born on (he wrong tide of (h e blanket : Illegi ¬ 


timate, _ <* 

§, You are in the wrong : the offending party. 

0. I will jvt you in the urong : demonstrate that yoty 
have given tffence, 

7. To do wrong to a person : To malign him. 

8. ,(To eny or do things) the wrong vioy alowt : to treat 
them unjustly in inverted order. 


Cn. To put the cart before the horse. 

* * 

Wiy. To trait w y face (at): To distort it by turning it 
to one side. .Grimace, A bitterly sarcastic smile. [Sign of 
annoyenpe, sneer etc.] 


Sardonic smile is a medical term applied to the peculiar twUlipg of 
the muscles of the face (wry face) formerly supposed to be oaueed by estiuf 
a Sardinian herb. 


Yarn* 1. To #pt» a long'yarn or yarn**: (See Spin) 

2. To tell yearm (Ibid) ■* 

Year —1* My ward haa come to the yean Sf ditcretion : 

ydoleseence ; (amvod at) an age wjiep he cap distinguish right 
from wrong* So, In yearn (pred. adj.) : old; very near the legal 
age of majority. 

2- Year of Graet (i, e. of our Lord) (See Grace). 

3. To get into yean ; To become old, 

In 1835 Andrew Pears who then for some years had been established is 
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li shop, rip* f.<ied down and by this time was getting Mo years decide 1 1 
upon graudson, —C, K, Shorter 9 

4. 'lo bear one s yearu well: To bear age lightly. 

Although fceb e and ^id Mr, DdcUbhai bore hU years tiled. 

Hence the adj : Full of years. Cp.'^ Young for his yenrs. 
Shrinking from no duty for which he felt himself fit and seeking no 
honour or applause from men. he (Mr. Grote) has departed, full of years 
and fame, an t sample to all students, whether of history or philosophy 
tu seek the truth.^axid whcuthey have found it to tell it boldly, without 
fur or favour,— Tjmks 

4a &truken in years ; (pred fidj ) Enfeebled by age. 
[See Strike.] 

Contra. Hot loyne doun with the pressure ofadranced age. 

5 From year to year: (udv) Each year. So, year by 

year, 

Cp. As years go by. 

0. Yearlong (practice etc,): (adj) lasting a year v 

Yeoman—1. Ytoman'i service: Right trusty service : 
a great help «u real need. 

(The yeomen of old days were among the most serviceable of troops. 

They were voluntaiy cavalry force raised from fanners and holders of free 
land of certain annual value.] 

A baseness to write fair and laboured^ much 
How te forget that learning (foregery) but sir tioW 
Jtdid me yeoman’s service,—H amuit 3uak. 

% Yeoman of the guard : Beefeater, 

_ ( 

Tester. (A prefix-word used before day and it* part to form com 
pound noun, end adverbs denoting immediate part, ] 

1. Yesterday : (both n. and adv); The day immediately 
preceding to-day. Yesterday (u) was rainy. He came yesterday* 
(adv.) <. 

Also, used as adjective e. g. yesterday morning, yesterday 

fteon, yesterday evening (Scotch, yestreen.) 

It should be noted that the forms '‘yestermorning,” *• yestbrnoon " 

“ yester evening H and " jester night" are now considered obsolete, The 
last form ia substituted by “ laat night," 


< 
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„ J Tj. This form ef icligioii ie l<tl of jfacmt 

^ricuth. 

* yesterday the word of Cimr might 

Have stood *g*U>*t th* world; now H$* h« there 
And none so }obr to do hjtn reverenc^-SHAK, 

Yet. J* lrt ■ (adv.) up to now or thru (muallv with tie 
**ig{. r eMicm that the staten out \vi uld not he true of lnler time,) 

1 Lt- ^cht'Uie has woiktd well of ytt, He has been innocent os y<f, 

Yoke — 1- One's lokt-ftllvu }: tori pauion in the same 
hind it IhImuub work in which one las been eugngul. 

Wt ful that Edgar i* no unworthy yokefellow in <nn,i with Kent in 
tie tierce' itniggle against evil wherein their fate has involved them - 

lfKJhUlthV 

2 . Ctu's yoke matt; cue’s partucr in marriage. 

3- 'Jht yoke: (ejulol of) Servitude under tetue oyprt$~ 
siir twuy. 

Ycre Of yore ■ («dj.) Lays of yore ^ old days. 

(Adv) Fom.tth; in ancient times. Cp. In the good 

old tiUies. 

Aud ofteo, glad q<> more, 

M e weiii h face of j«.y t because 

AV e have be* giad o> yore ~ WoitPSWOhTH. 

1 Whom the gee da h-u die yuing" vine t»id of uore - 0rnojr. 

YcULg — 1 . Jn my tovvg (fay# (1 waB more j,j uus ^ . 
(tuh,) while I was young; in my yontb. . „ 

I y<>, in my tchcol days; in n.y college dajs. Cp. Salad 

days (young inexperienced time.) 

2 My youngtn : Those that are younger (than I am) 

. Contra : My elder# : Those th^t are senior to me iu age 

[Beware <4 “sing a# synonym youngster ( which is used independently 
of my, your, hit etc., and takes the def. article l eiur* it)children] 

Finis. 
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